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THE  AUTHOR* 


Dr.  Grorob  BbrkelbYi  the  learned  and  iagemous  bishop 
of  Clojne  in  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  son 
of  William  Berkeley  of  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  whose  father  went  over  to  Ireland  after  the  Restora- 
tion, (the  femily  having  suffered  gready  for  flieir  loyalty  to 
Charles  1.)  and  there  obtained  the  coUectorship  of  Belfast. 

Our  author  was  bom  March  1  £,  1684,  at  Kilcrin  near  Thomas- 
town,  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Kilkenny  school 
under  Dr.  Hinton,  and  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Trinity-col- 
lege,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall.^ 
He  was  admitted  fellow  of  that  college  June  9>  1707}  having 
previously  sustained  with  honour  the  very  trying  examination 
which  the  candidates  for  that  preferment  are  by  die  statutes  re- 
quired to  undergo. 

The  first  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities  was  Arithme' 
tica  absque  Algebra  out  Euclide  demomtrata,  which  from  the 
preface  he  appears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  though  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Palliser,  son  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  is  followed 
by  a  Mathematical  Miscellany,  containing  some  very  ingenious 
observations  and  theorems  inscribed  to  his  pupil  Mr.  Samuel 
Moiyneaux,  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to. 
make  further  mention  presently,  and  whose  father  was  the  cele- 
brated friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke. 

^  To  antlmticate  the  following  accoont  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  inform  tho  reader,  that  the  particulars  were  for  the 
most  part  oommnnicated  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Berkeley,  D.  D.  rector  of 
Middleton,  in  tho  diocess  of  Cloyne,  brother  to  the  Bishop ;  and  tlio 
whole  was  drawn  jop  by  the  Rot.  Joseph  Stock,  D.  D.  late  F.T.C.  1). 
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11  LIFE    OF    THE    AUTHOR. 

His  Theory  of  Vision  was  published  in  1709^  and  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge  appeared  the  year  after.  The  airy 
visions  of  romances,  to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  much  ad- 
.  dieted,  disgust  at  the  books  of  metaphysics  then  received  in  the 
university,  and  that  inquisitive  attention  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind  which  about  this  time  was  excited  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Locke  and  Father  Malebranohe,  probably  gave  birth  to  his  dis- 
/        .  belief  of  the  existence  of  matter.* 

*  When  the  Principles  of  Hmnan  Knowledge  were  first  published,  the 
ingenious  author  sent  copies  of  the  woric  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston. 
What  efifect  it  produced  upon  the  latter,  the  reader  may  possibly  be  en- 
tertained with  learning  Irom  his  own  words :  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
page  79— 81. 

'  **  And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  here  improper,  by  way  of  cautioD,  to  take 
notice  of  the  pemicioiis  consequence  such  metaphysical  subtilties  have 
sometimes  had,  even  against  common  sense  and  oonunon  experience,  as 
in  the  cases  of  those  three  famous  men.  Mens.  Leibnitz,  Mr.  Locke,  and 
Mr.  Berkeley. — [Xhe  first  in  his  pre-established  Harmony :  the  second 
in  the  dispute  With  Limborch  about  Human  Liberty.]— And  as  to  the 
third  named,  Mr.  Berkeley,  he  published,  A.  D.  1710,  at  Dublin,  this 
netaphysic  notion,  that  mitfter  was  not  a  real  thing ;  nay,  that  the  com- 
ipon  opinion  of  its  reality  was  groundless,  if  not  ridiculous.  He  wais 
pleased  to  send  Dr.  Clarke  and  myself,  each  of  us,  a  book.  After  we 
had  both  perused  it,  I  went  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  discoursed  with  him  about 
it  to  this  effect;  that  I,  bemg  not  a  metaphysician,  was  not  able  to  an- 
swer Mr.  Berkeley's  subtile  premi#ef,  though  I  did  not  at  all  beliete  his 
absurd  eowhuioiL  I  therefore  desired  that  he,  who  was  deep  in  suob 
subtilties,  but  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley's  conclusions, 
would  answer  him :  which  task  he  declined.  I  speak  not  these  things 
with  intention  to  reproach  either  Mr.  Ltbke  or  Dean  Berkeley. — I  own 
thejatter*8  great  abilities  in  other  parts  of  learning ;  and  to  his  noble  de- 
tAga  of  settling  a  college  in  or  near  the  West  Indies,  for  the  instmctioD 
of  the  natives  in  civil  arts,  and  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  I  heartily 
wish  all  possible  success.  It  is  the  pretended  metaphysic  science  itself 
derived  fix)m  the  sceptical  disputes  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  not  those 
particular  great  men  who  have  been  unhappily  imposed  on  by  it,  that  I 
complain  of.  Accordingly  when  the  famous  Milton  had  a  mind  to  re- 
present the  vain  reasonings  of  wicked  spirits  in  Hades>  he  described  it 
by  theur  endless  train  of  metaphysics,  thus : 

**  <  Others  apart  satmakiU  retired/  &c.^ 

Par.  Lost,  ii.  657— 66L 

Many  years  after  this,  at  Mr.  Addison's  instance,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  discuss  this  speculative  point ;  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  from  the  confisrence.  The  parties,  however,  se- 
parated without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement.  Dr.  B.  declared 
himself  not  we)l  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  antagonist  on  the  occa« 
sion,  who,  though  he  could  not  answer,  had  not  candour  enough  to  own 


LtFB    OF    THE    AVTHOlt.  HI 

In  171^  the  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  LocWs  TfvoTrea" 
tites  of  Government  seem  to  have  tamed  his  attention  to  die 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  in  support  of  which  he  printed  the 
substance  of  three  Common-phices  delivered  by  him  that  year  in 
the  college  chapel,  a  work  which  afterwards  had  neaily  done  Um 
some  injury  in  his  fortune.  For,  being  presented  by  Mr.  Mdy- 
neaux  abovementioned  to  their  late  Majesties,  then  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  (whose  secretary  Mr.  Moiyneaux  had  been 
at  Hanover),  he  was  by  them  recommended  to  Lord  Galway  for 
some  preferment  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  But  Lord  Galway, 
having  heard  of  those  sermons,  represented  him  as  a  Jacolute; 
an  impression  which  Mr.  Molyneaux,  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
prised of  it,  took  care  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  their  High- 
nesses by  producing  the  work  in  question,  and  shewing  that  it 
contained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  present  happy 
establishment.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  our  Author's  brag 

a 

known  to  Queen  Caroline. 

In  February  1713,  he  crossed  the  water,  and  published  in 
London  a  further  defence  of  his  celebrated  system  of  iitUinaterMl- 
ism,  in  Three  Dialogues  between  Hyla$  and  Philonoui.  Acute* 
ness  of  parts  and  a  beautiful  imagination  were  so  conspicuous  in 
bis  writii^,  that  hb  reputation  was  now  established,  and  his  cooh 
pany  was  courted,  even  where  his  opmions  did  not  find  admis- 
sion. Two  gentlemen  of  opposite  principles  concurred  in  intrcv- 
ducing  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  and  the  great ; 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift.  He  wrote  several  papers  in 
the  Guardian  for  the  former,  and  at  his  house  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Pope,  vridi  whom  he  continued  to  live  in  strict  friemi* 
ship  during  hk  life.  Dean  Svrifk,  besides  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stral- 
ton  (to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his  last  published  dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous),  and  other  valuable  a<{quaintaneey 
recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
being  appointed  embassador  to  the  King  of  Sicily  and  to  the  odier 
Italian  states,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with  Um  ra  quality  of  chaplain 
and  secretary,  in  November  1713. 

At  Leghorn,  his  Lordship's  well  known  activity  induced  him  to 
disencumber  himself  of  his  chaplain  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
retinue,  whom  he  left  in  that  town  for  upwards  of  three  months, 

kioMelCcoovioced.    But  the  complaints  of  disputants  against  each  otiiery 
especially  on  subjects  of  this  abstnue  nature,  should  be  hear4  with 
picion. 

b2 


IV  LIFB^OF    THE    AUTHOR, 

^liile  he  discharged  the  busidess  of  bis  embassy  in  Sicily,  as  our 
author  informs  his  friend  Pope  in  tiie  conclusion  of  a  comphHient- 
ary  letter  addressed  to  that  poet  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  dated 
Leghorn,  May  1 ,  17 14.     It  may  «iot  be  amiss  to  record  a  little 
incident  that  befel  Mr.  Berkeley  in  this  city,  with  the  relation  of 
which  he  used  sometimes  to  make  himself  merry  among  his 
friends.     Basil  Kennett,  the  author  of  the  Roman   Antiquities, 
was  then  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn,  the  only 
place  in  Italy  where  the  English  service  is  tolerated  by  the  go- 
vemmenti  which  favour  had  lately  been  obtained  from  the  Grand 
Duke  at  the  particular  instance  of  Queen  Anne.    This  gentle- 
man requested  Mr.  Berkeley  to  preach  for  him  one  Sunday.  The 
day  following^  as  Berkeley  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  a  proces- 
sion of  priests  in  surplices,  and  with  all  other  formalities,  entered 
the  room,  and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  wondering 
inhabitant,  marched  quite  round  it,  muttering  certain  prayers. 
His  fears  immediately  suggested  to  him,'  that  this  could  be  no 
other  than  a  visit  from  the  Inquisition,  who  had  heard  of  his 
officiating  before  heretics  without  licence  the  day  before.    As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  ventured  with  much  caution  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  appearance,  and  was  happy  to  . 
be  informed,  that  this  was  the  season  appointed  by  the  Romish 
calendar  for  solemnly  blessing  the  houses  of  all  good  catholics 
fix>m  rats  and  other  vermin ;  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  changed 
his  terror  into  mirth. 

He  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Peterborough  in  August 
1714;*  and  his  hopes  of  preferment  through  this  channel  ex- 
piring with  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne's  ministry,  he  some  time  after 
embraced  an  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Dr.  St.  Geoi^e 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  late  provost  of  Trinity-college, 
Dublin,  of  iu:companying  his  son,  Mr.  Ashe  (who  was  heir  to  a 
very  considerable  property),  in  a  tour  through  Europe. 

At  Paris,  having  now  more  leisure  than  when  he  first  passed 
through  that  city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects 

*  In  August,  1714.]  Towards  th<r  close  of  this  year  he  had  a  fever,  in 
describing  the  event  of  which  to  his  friend  Swifl,  Dr.  Arhuthnot  cannot 
ibrbear  indnlgini:  a  little  of  that  pleasantry  on  Berkeley  *s  system,  with 
which  it  has  frequently  since  been  treated  by  such  as  could  not,  or  would 
not,  be  at  the  pains  1o  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  *'  October 
18,  1714.  Poor  philosopher  Berkeley  has  now  the  idea  of  health,  which 
was  very  hard  to  produce  in  him ;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever 
oh  him  so  strong,  that  it  wa«  very  hard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  con- 
trary one." 


LIFE    OF    THE    AUTHOR.  ▼ 

to  his  livtil  in  metaphysical  sagacity,  the  illustrious  Pcre  Mnle- 
branche.  He  fouod  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking  in 
a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he  was  then 
troubled,  an  inOammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  na- 
turally turned  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  re- 
ceived some  knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  •  But 
the  issue  of  this  debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche. — 
Ib  the  heat  of  disputation  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave 
way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a 
Frenchman,  that  he  brought  on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  his 
disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a  few  days  after*. 

In  tills  second  excursion  abroad  Mr.  Berkeley  employed  up- 
wards of  four  years;  and  besides  all  those  places  ^ Which  are 
usually  visited  by  travellers  in  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  his 
curiosity  carried  him  to  some  that  are  less  frequented.  In  par- 
ticular he  travelled  over  Apulia  (from  which  he  wrote  an  accu- 
rate and  entertaining  account  of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Freipd), 
Calabria,  and  the  whole  island  of  Sicily.  This  last  country  en- 
gaged his  attention  so  strongly,  that  he  had  with  great  industry 
compiled  very  considerable  niateriak  for  a  natural  history  of  the 
bland :  but,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  these,  together  with  a 
journal  of  his  transactions  there,  were  lost  in  the  passage  to 
Naples ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  afterwanis  to  recollect 
and  commit  those  curious  particulars  again  to  paper.  Whnt  an 
injury  the  literaiy  world  has  sustained  by  this  mischance,  may  in 
part  be  collected  from  the  specimen  he  has  left  of  hb  talent  for 
lively  description,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  island 
of  Inarime  (now  Ischi^,  in  the  bay  of  Naples),  dated  Naples^ 
October  £2,  1717;  and  in  another  from- the  same  city  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  examining  very  minutely. 

On  his  way  homevrard,  he  drew  up  at  Lyions  a  curious  tract 
De  MoiUy  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  subject  being  proposed  by  that  assembly,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  press  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  17^1. 
But  from  these  abstruse  speculations  he  was  drawn  away  for  a 
while  by  the  humanity  of  his  tamper  and  concern  for  the  public 
welfare.  It  b  well  known  what  miseries  the  nation  was  plunged 
into  by  the  fatal  South-sea  scheme  in  1720.     Mr.  Berkeley  felt 

•  He  died  October  13, 1716.    Diet  hist,  portatif.  d'Advocat. 
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• 

for  bis  country  and  British  ne^fabours  groaning  under  tbeie  cala* 
mitous  distreflseSy  and  in  that  spirit  employed  his  taknts  in  writing 
An  Essay  towards  preveniing  the  Ruin  qf  Great  Britainp 
printed -London  1721. 

His  travels  had  now  so  far  improved  bis  satund  politeness, 
and  added  such  charms  to  lus  conversatbn,  thai  he  found  a  ready 
admission  into  th^  best  company,  in  London.  Among  the  rest, 
Mr.  Pope  introduced  him  to  Lord  Burlington,  who  conceived  a 
high  esteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  ^reat  taste  and  skill  in  ar«- 
chitecture,  an  art  of  which  his  I^ordship  was  an  excellent  judge 
and  patron,  and  which  Mr.  Berkeley  had  made  his  particular 
study  while  in  Italy.  By  diis  nobleman  he  was.recommended  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him 
over  to  Ireland  as  one  of  hb  chaplains  in  1721,  after  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  native  country  more  than  mx  years.  He  had 
been  elected  a  senior  feUow  of  his  college  in  July  1717i  and  now 
look  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  November 

14,  17fil. 

The  year  following,  his  fortune  received  a  connderable  in^ 
crease  from  a  very  unexpected  event.  On  hb  first  going  to  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomr^h  (the  celebrated  Vanessa^,  and  took 
bim  often  to  dine  at  her  house.  Some  years  before  her  death, 
thb  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Cell- 
bridge,  a  pleasant  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  most 
piobably  with  a  view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  roan 
for  whom  she  seems  to  have  entertained  a  very  singular  attach- 
ment. But  finding  herself  totally  disappointed  in  thb  expecta- 
tion, and  discovering  the  Dean's  connexion  with  Stella,  she  was 
so  enraged  at  his  infidelity,  that  she  altered  her  intention  of 
making  him  her  hdr,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting 
to  near  8000/.  to  be  divided  equaUy  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  she  named  her  executors,  Mr.  Marshal,  a  lawyer,  after-> 
wards  Mr.  Justice  Marshal,  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  S.F.T. CD. 
The  Doctor  received  the  news  of  thb  bequest  fit>m  Mr.  Marshal 
with  great  surprise,  as  he  had  never  once  seen  the  lady  who  had 
honoured  him  with  such  a  proof  of  her  esteem,  from  the  time  of 
hb  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death.^ 

In  the  dbcharge,  however,  of  hb  trust  as  executor,  he  had  nn 
opportunity  of  shewing  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  his  benefactress  witli  regard  to  Swift.  Several  letters  that 
had  passed  between  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  falling  into  hb  hands. 
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• 

be  committad  tbem  iimnediatdy  to  die  flain^    not  l>ecau8e  there 
waseny  thing  Giimkial  in  them ;  for  he  frequently  aasnied  Dr, 
Defamy^  and  others  of  the  contraiy ;  bnt  lie  observed  a  warmth 
in  the  lady's  style,  which  delicacy  required  him  to  concedi  from 
the  public   Dr.:  Bericdey,  it  seems,  was  not  apprised  of  a  strong 
proof  this  exasperated  female  had  just  given  how  litde  regard 
she  heridf  retained  for  the  virtue  of  deUcacy.  On  her  death-bed, 
she  delivered  to  -Mr.  Marshal  a  copy,  in  her  own  faand-wriung, 
of  the  entire  correspondence  between  herself  and  the  Dean,  wtlh 
a  strict  injunction  to  publish  it  immediately  after  her  decease. 
What  prevented  the  execution  of  this  request,  cannot  now  be 
affirmed  with  certainty :  possibly  the  executor  did  not  care  to  draw 
on  himself  the  lash  <rf  Aat  pen,  from  which  a  particular  friend  of 
his^had  btely  smarted  so  severely.   Some  years  after  the  Dean'a 
death,  Mr.  Marshal  had  serious  thoughts  of  fulfilliog  the  intei^ 
tion  of  Vanessa.    With  dbis  view  he  shewed  the  letters  to  seveol 
persons  of  his  acquaintance,  without  any  injunction  of  secrecy : 
which  may  account  for  the  extracts  of  them  that  have  lately  got 
into  printf    The  affiur,  however,  was  protracted,  till  the  death  of 
Judge  Marshal  put  a  stop  to  it  entirely.    The  letters  are  still  in 
being :  and  whenever  curiosity  or  avaricesball  draw  them  intopub- 
lie  light,  it  is  probable  they  will  be  found  after  all  to  be  as  trifling 
and  as  innocent  as  those  ^ich  our  Author  saw  and  suppressed. 
May  16,  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  resigned  his  fellowship,  beipg 
promoted  by  bill  patron  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  worth  1 100/.  per  annum.    In  the  interval  between  this 
removal  and  his  return  from  abroad,  bis  mind  had  been  emplqjued 
in  conceiving  that  benevolent  project,  which  alone  entitles  hnn  to 
as  nnch  honour  as  all  his  learned  labours  have  procured  inm,  the 
Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity^ 
by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  ishmds^  otherwise 
toUedthe  ides  cf  Bermuda.    He  published  a  propoalf  for  this 

•  - 

*  Aee  IMaay's  Observations  on  Orrsi^'s  Renaiks. 

t  Mr.  Bettesworth. 

1  A  Pr^ponifiHr  eotuferimg  tk$  samge  Amertetms.]  With  this  propesal 
lie  canisd  a  letter  of  reooMmeadatioa  from  Dean  Swift  to  Ixvd  Car- 
tciet,  Utntenaot  of  Ireland,  whioh  Reserves  aplaoo  here,  both  beoaose 
it  oontainaa  nnaiber  of  parUonlan  of  oar  Author's  Kfe,  and'  is  besides  a 
pino^  as  well  of  ike  fiiendty  temper  of  the  writer,  as  of  hispofiteness 
aadaddKSB. 

**  Sepleaiber  3, 1734.-^There  is  a  gentleman  ef  (hSs  lungdom  just  gotoo 
fer  EagMnd:  it  it  Pr.  George  Beri^dey,  dean  of  Deny,  the  best  pre- 
ferment among  us,  being  worth  about  1100/.  a  year.    He  takes  liie  Bath 
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purpose,  London  17£5,  and  offered  to  resign  bis  own  opulent 
prefermeoty  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  hu  Ufe  to  die  in- 
structing the  youth  in  America,  on  the  moderate  sdbsistence  of 
100/.  yearly.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  disinterested  example, 
supported  by  the  eloquence  of  an  enthusiast  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, that  diree  junior  fellows  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin^  the 
Reverend  William  Thompson,  Jonathan  Rogers,  and  James 
King,  masters  of  arts,  consented  to  take  their  fortunes  with  the 
author  of  the  project,  and  to  exchange  for  a  settlement  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  at  40/.  per  annum,  all  their  prospects  at  home ; 
and  that  too  at  a  time  when  a  fellowship  of'  Dublin-college  was 

in  his  way  to  London,  and  will  of  counie  attend  your  Excellency,  aod  be 
jpresented,  I  suppose,  by  his  friend  my  Ijord  Burlington:  and,  because 
I  believe  you  will  choose  out  some  very  idle  minutes  to  read  thb  letter, 
perhaps  }ou  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  some  account  of  the  man  and 
his  errand.  He  was  a  fellow  in  the  univerfiity  here ;  and  going  to  Eng- 
land very  young,  about  thirteen  year^  ago,  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
sect  there  called  the  Immaterialists,  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious  book 
on  that  subject:  Dr.  Smalridge  and  many  other  eminent  persons  were 
his  proselytes.  I  sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  to  Sicily  with  my  Lord 
Peterborough;  and  upon  his  Lordship's  return.  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  above 
-seven  years  in  tra?ellittg  over  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  through 
every  comer  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  When  ho  came  back  to 
England,  he  found  so  many  friends,  that  he  was  effectually  recommended 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  lately  made  dean  of  Derry* 
Your  Excellency  will  be  frighted  when  I  tell  you  all  this  is  but  an  intro- 
dnction ;  for  I  am  now  to  mention  his  errand.  He  b  an  absolute  philo- 
sopher with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and  power;  and  for  three  years  past 
hath  been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  a  universitj^  at  Bermuda,  by 
a  charter  from  the  crown.  Ho  hath  seduced  several  of  the  hopoftillost 
yonng  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  for,  and 
all  of  them  in  the  fairest  way  of  preferment:  but  in  England  his  con- 
quests are  greater,  and  I  doubt  will  spread  very  far  tliis  winter.  Ho 
diewcd  mo  a  little  tract  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and  there  your  Ex- 
eellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme  of  a  life  academico-philosophical  (I 
shall  make  you  remember  what  you  were)  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian 
scholars  and  missionaries,  where  he  most  exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a 
stndent  His  heart  will  break  if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him,  and 
left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal  I  discourage  him  by  the  coldness  of 
ooorts  and  ministers,  who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a 
vision ;  but  nothing  will  do.  And  therefore  I  do  humbly  entreat  your 
£xGellenoy,  either  to  use  suph  persuasions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first 
men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  quite  at  home,  or  assist  him 
by  your  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  design,  which  however  is  very 
noble  and  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great  person  of  your  excel- 
lent edncation  to  encourage.'' 
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supposed  to  place  the  possessor  in  a  very  fair  point  of  view  for 
attracting  the  notice  of  his  superiors  both  in  the  church  and 
state. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  however,  was  not  so  ill  acquainted  with  the 
world  as  to  rest  the  success  of  his  application  to  the  ministry  en- 
tirely on  the  hope  his  scheme  afforded  of  promoting  national 
honour  and  the  cause  of  Christianity :  his  arguments  were  drawn 
from  the  more  alluring  topic  of  present  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment. Having  with  much  industry  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  certain  lands*  in  the  island  of  St  Christo- 
pher's, yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  were  then  to  be  sold  for  the  public  use,  he  under^ 
took  to  raise  from  them  a  mu^h  greater  sum  than  was  expected, 
and  proposed  that  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  erecting  of  his  college.  He  found  means,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  Venetian  of  distinction,  the  Abb6  Gualteri  (or 
Altieri),  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Italy, 
to  carry  this  proposal  directly  to  King  George  l.f  who  laid  his 
commands  on  Sir  Robert  Waipole  to  introduce  and  conduct 
it  through  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Majesty  was  further 
pleased  to  grant  a  charter  for  erecting  a  college,  by  the  name  of 
St.  Paul's  college,  in  Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and 
nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged  to  maintlun  and  educate  Indian 

**  CerUoH  lands  in  Si.  Christopher*s.]  ''  The  island  of  St  Cliristophcr'B,'' 
saith  Auderson,  History  of  Commerce,  voL  ii.  *^  having  bccu  settled  on 
the  very  same  day  and  year  by  both  England  and  France,  A.  D.  162^ 
was  divided  equally  bcivreen  the  tvro  nations.  The  English  were  tvrico 
driven  out  from  thence  by  the  French,  and  as  often  repossessed  them- 
selves of  it  But  at  length,  in  the  year  1702,  General  Coddring^on, 
governor  of  the  Leeward  islands,  upon  advice  received  that  war  wbm 
declared  by  England  against  France,  attacked  the  French  part  of  the 
island,  and  mastered  it  with  very  litUe  trouble ;  ever  since  which  time 
that  fine  island  has  been  solely  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  having  been 
formerly  conceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht"  The  lands,  therefore, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  French  planters,  by  this  cession  became  the 
property  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  first  proposals  for  purchasing 
these  lands  were  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1717  ^  see  Joomal  ofthg 
British  Commons.  After  which  the  afl*air  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
till  it  was  mentioned  by  Berkeley  to  Sir  Robert  Waipole  in  1726. 

t  7\t  King  George  /.]  It  was  the  custom  of  this  Prince  to  unbend  his 
mmd  in  the  evening  by  eollecting  together  a  ^ompany  of  phllosophieal 
foreigners,  who  discoursed  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner  with  each 
other,  entirely  unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  who  generally 
walked  about,  or  sat  in  a  retired  part  of  the  chamber.  One  of  this  select 
company  was  Altieri ;  and  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  laying  his 
friend's  proposal  before  the  King. 
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scholars  at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  anoum  for  ead|^.  The  first  firer 
sident,  Dr.  George  Beiieley^  aed  first  three  fellows  named  ib 
the  charter  (being  the  gentlemen  abovementioned),  were  licensed 
to  hold  their  preferments  in  these  kingdoms  till  the  expiration  of 
one  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.  The  Com- 
mons, May  1 1,  17^»  voted,  '^  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Miyesty,  that  out  of  the  lands  in  St.  Christopher's, 
yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  his 
Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  such  grant  for  the 
use  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  coU^e  of  St.  Paul|  in 
Bermuda,  as  his  Majesty  shall  think  proper.'^  The  sum  of  * 
20,000/.  was  accordingly  promised  by  the  minister,  and  several 
private  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised  for  promoting 
''  so  pious  an  undertaking,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  King's  answer* 
to  this  address.  Such  a  prospect  of  success  in  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  his  heart  drew  from  our  auth(Mr  a  beautiful  copy  of  verses  f, 
in  which  another  age,  perhaps,  wiU  acknowledge  the  old  conjunc- 
tion of  the  prophetic  character  with  that  of  the  poet  to  have 
again  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dean  entered  into  a  marriage,  August  I, 
1728,  with  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  right  honourable 
John  Forster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This 
engagement,  however,  was  so  far  from  being  any  obstnictioa  to 
his  grand  undertaking,  that  he  actually  set  sail  in  the  execution 
of  it,  for  Rhode  island,  about  the  middle  of  September  follow- 
ing. He  carried  with  him  his  lady,  a  Miss  Handcock,  Mr. 
Smilert,  an  ingenious  painter,  two  gientlemen  of  fortune,  Mess. 
James  and  Dalton,  a  pretty  large  sum  of  money,  of  his  own 
property,  and  a  collection  of  books,  for  the  use  of  his  intended 
library.  He  directed  his  course  to  Rhode  island,  which  lay 
nearest  to  Bermuda,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  lands  on  die  ad- 
joining continent,  as  estates  for  the  support  of  hb  college;  having 
a  positive  promise  from  those  in  power,  that  the  parliamentary  . 
grant  should  be  paid  him  as  soon  as  ever  such  lands  should  be 
pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  The  Dean  took  up  his  residence 
at  Newport,  in  Rhode  island,  where  his  presence  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  established  in  those 
parts,  as  he  preached  every  Sunday,  and  was  mdefatigable  in  pas- 
toral labours  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  there,  which  was 
two  years. 


*  Comnioos'  Journal,  May  16, 1796. 

t  See  Veiscs  (vol*  ii.)  ««kjoinod  to  Proposal  for  planting  cbmdios» 
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When  estates  had  been  agreed  for,  it  was  AiUy  expected  that 
the  public  money  would,  according  to  grant,  be  immediately  paid 
as  the  purchase  of  them.  But  the  minister  had  never  heartily  em- 
braced the  project,  and  parliamentary  influence  had  by  diis  time 
interposed)  in  order  to  divert  the  grant  into  another  channel. 
The  sale  of  the  lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  it  was  found,  w6uld 
prbduce  QOfiOOl.    Of  this  si»m  60,000/,  *  was  destined  to  pay 
the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Royal,  on  her  nuptials  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  :   the  remainder  Genend  Oglethorpe  f 
had  interest  enough  in  parliament  to  obtain  for.  the  purpose  of 
carrying  over  and  setding  foreign  and  other  protestants  in  his  new 
colony  of  Geoiigia^  in  America.    The  project,  indeed,  of  the 
trustees  for  establishing  thb  colony  appears  to  have  been  equally 
humane  and  disinterested ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  it 
should  interfere  with  another  of  more  extensive  and  lasting  utility;  - 
which,  if  it  had  taken  effect  by  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
New  England  and  other  colonies,  we  may  venture  with  great  api- 
pearance  of  reason  to  affirm,  would  have  planted  such  principles 
of  religion  and  loyalty  among  them,  as  might  have  gone  a  good 
way  towacds  preventing  the  present  unhappy  troubles  in  that  part 
of  the  world.    But  to  proceed : 

After  having  received  various  excuses.  Bishop  Gibson,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  London  (in  whose  diocess  all  the  West  Indies 
are  included),  applying  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  was  favoured  at  length  with  the  following  very 
honest  answer :  <<  If  you  put  this  question  to  me/'  says  Sir  Robert, 
^'  as  a  minister,  1  must,  and  can  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall 
most  undoubtedly  be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  convo- 
nience :  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  firiepd,  whether  I)ean  Berkeley 
should  continue  m  America,  expecting  the  payment  of  dO,0002b 
I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  home  to  Europe,  and  togive 
up  his  present  expectations."  The  D^an  being  informed  of  tUa 
conference  by  his  good  friend  the  Bishop,  and  thereby  fully  co»i 
vinced  that  the  bad  poliqf  of  one  great  man  had  rendered  abcvw 
tive  a  scheme  whereon  he  had  expended  much  of  hb  private 
fortune,  and  more  than  seven  ycsars  of  the  prime  of  hb  Itfe,  tt* 
turned  to  Europe.  Before  he  left  Rhode  island,  he  distritiated 
what  books  he  had  brought  with  him  among  the  clergy  of  that 
province ;  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  returned 

^  Commons'  Joomal,  May  10, 1733. 

t  Ibid.    The  General  paid  Dean  B.  the  compliment  of  askiqg  his  con-' 
sent  to  this  applicatkm  of  the  money  before  he  moved  for  it  in  parinuueat; 
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all  the  private  subscriptions  that  had  been  advanced  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  undertaking. 

In  February  1732|  be  preached  before  the  Society  for  thePro- 
pi^tion  of  ttie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  a  sermoUi  since  printed 
at  their  desire ;  wherein;  from  hb  own  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  America,  he  offers  many  useful  hints  towards  pro- 
moting the  noble  purposes  for  which  that  society  was  founded. 

The  same  year,  he  gave  a  more  conspicuous  proof  that  he 
had  not  mispent  the  time  he  had  been  confined  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  by  producing  to  the  world  The  Minute 
Philosopher,  a  masterly  performance,  wherein  he  pursues  the 
freethinker  through  the  various  characters  of  atheist,  libertine, 
enthusiast,  scomer,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic; 
and  very  happily  employs  against  him  several  new  weapons, 
drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  his  own  ingenious  system  of  philo- 
sophy. It  is  written  in  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of 
Plato,  a  philosopher  M'hom  he  studied  particularly,  and  whose 
manner  he  is  thought  to  have  copied  with  more  success  than  any 
otiier  that  ever  attempted  to  imitate  him. 

We  have  already  related  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  oc- 
casion. Dr.  Berkeley  had  first  the  honour  of  being  knovm  to 
Queen  Caroline.  This  Princess  delighted  much  in  attending  to 
philosophical  conversations  between  learned  and  ingenious  men  ; 
for  which  purpose  she  had,  when  princess  of  Wales,  appointed 
a  particular  day  in  the  week,  when  the  most  eminent  for  literary 
abilities  at  that  time  in  England  were  invited  to  attend  her  Royal 
Highness  in  the  evening  :  a  practice  which  she  continued  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  Of  this  company  were  Doctors 
Clarke,  Hoadley,  Berkeley,  and  Sherlock.  Clarke  and  Berkeley 
were  generally  considered  as  principals  in  the  debates  tliat  arose 
upon  those  occasions ;  and  Hoadley  adhered  to  the  former,  as 
Sherlock  did  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  M'as  no  friend  to  our  Author: 
he  affected  to  consider  his  philosophy  and  his  Bermuda  project  as 
the  reveries  of  a  visionary.  Sherlock  (who  was  afterwards  bishop 
of  London)  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  espoused  his  cause  ;  and 
particularly,  when  the  Minute  Philosopher  came  out,  he  carried  a 
copy  of  it  to  the  Queen,  and  left  it  to  her  Majesty  to  determine, 
whether  such  a  work  could  be  the  production  of  a  disordered  un- 
derstanding. 

After  Dean  Berkeley's  return  from  Rhode  island,  the  Queen 
often  commanded  hb  attendance  to  discourse  with  him  on  what 
he  bad  observed  w;of thy  of  uoticc  in  America.     His  agreeable 
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and  instructive  conversation  engaged  that  discerning  Princess  so 
much  in.  his  favour,  that  the  rich  deanery  of  Down,  in  Ireland, 
falling  vacant,  he  was  at  lier  desire  named  to  it,  and  the  King's 
letter  actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.  But  his  friend 
Lord  Burlington  having  neglected  to  notify  the  royal  intentions 
in  proper  time  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  his  Excellency  was  so  offended  at  this  disposal  of  the 
richest  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his  concurrence,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  not  to  press  the  matter  any  further.  Her  Ma- 
jesty upon  this  declared,  that  shice  they  would  not  suffer  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland,  he  should  be  vl  bishop :  and 
accordingly,  in  1734,;  the  bisfaoprick  of  Cloyoe  becoming  vacant, 
he  vi'as  by  letters  patent,  dated  March  1 7^  promoted  to  that  see, 
and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  Dublin,  on  the  1 9th 
of  May  following,  by  Hieophilus,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  assisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  I^phoe  and  Killaloe. 

His  Lordship  repaired  immediately  to  his  manse-house  at 
Cloyne,  where  he  constantly  resided  (except  one  winter  that  he 
attended  the  business  of  parliament  in  Dublin)  and  applied  him- 
self with  vigour  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  ail  episcopal  duties. 
He  revived  in  his  diocess  the  useful  office  of  rural  dean,  which 
had  gone  into  disuse;  visited  frequently  parochially;  and  con- 
firmed in  the.  several  parts  of  his  see. 

He  continued  his  studies,  however,  with  unabated  attention ; 
and  about  this  time  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  ma- 
thematicians of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  made  a  good 
deal  of  noise  in  the  literary  world.  The  occasion  was  this :  Mr. 
Addison  had  given  the  Bi9hop  an  account  of  their  common 
friend  Dr.  Garth's  behaviour  in  his  last  illness,  which  was 
equally  unpleasing  to  both  those  excellent  advocates  for  revealed 
religion.  For  when  Mr.  Addison  went  to  see  the  Doctor,  and 
began  to  discourse  with  him  seriously  about  preparing  for  his  ap-» 
proaching  dissolution,  the  other  made  answer,  ^  Sorely,  Addi- 
son, I  have  good  reason  not  to  believe  those  trifles,  since  my 
friend  Dr.  H  alley,  who  has  dealt  so  much  in  demonstration,  has 
asstu^  me,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  incomprehen- 
sible, and  the  religion  itself  an  imposture."  The  Bishop  there- 
fore took  arms  against  this  redoubtable  dealer  in  demonstration, 
and  addressed  The  Analyst  to  him,  with  a  view  of  shewing,  that 
mysteries  in  faith  were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians, 
who  admitted  much  greater  mysteries,  and  even  falsehoods,  in 
science,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  t>f 
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fluxions  furnished  an  eminent  example.  Such  an  attack  upon 
what  had  hitherto  beep  looked  upoil  as  impregnable,  produced  a 
namber  of  warm  answers,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  once  or 
twice. 

-From  this  controversy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  subjects  of  more 
apparent  utility ;  and  his  Queries  proposed  for  the  good  of  Ire- 
land, first  printed  in  1735,  his  Discourse  addressed  to  Magis- 
trates,  *  which  came  out  the  year  following,  and  his  Maxims 
Tonceming  Patriotism,  published  in  1750,  are  equally  monu- 
ments of  his  l^nowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  his  zeid  for  the  service 
of  trae  religion  and  his  country. 

In  1745,  during  the  Scots  rebellion,  his  Lordship  addressed  A 
Letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocess ;  and  in  1749, 
another  to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland,  under  the 
title  of  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  written  with  so  much  candour 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  good  sense,  that  those  gentlemen, 
highly  to  their  Own  honour,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  November 
18,  1749i  thought  fit  to  return  ^*  their  sincere  and  hearty  thanks 
to  the  worthy  Author ;  assuring  him,  that  they  are  determined  to 
comply  with  every  particular  recommended  in  his  address,'  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.''  They  add,  that  in  '^  every  page  it  con- 
tains a  proof  of  the  Author^s  exten^ve  charity;  his  views  are  only 
towards  the  public  good;  the  means  he  prescribeth  areeaeiiy 
Complied  with ;  add  his  manner  of  treating  persons  in  their  cir- 
cumstances so  very  singular,  that  they  plainly  shew'  the  good 
man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  true  patriot''  A  character 
this,  which  was  so  enUrely  his  Lordship's  due,  that  in  the  year 
1745,  that  excellent  judge  of  merit,  and  real  friend  to  Ireland, 
the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  soon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the 
government,  of  his  own  motion  wrote  to  inform  him,  that  the  see 
of  Clogher,  then  vacant,  the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of 
Cloyne,  v^as  at  his  service.  This  offer  our  Bishop,  with  many 
expressions  of  thankfulness,  declined.  He  had  enough  already  to 
satisfy  all  his  vrishes ;  and  agreeably  to  the  natural  warmth  of 
his  temper,  be  had  conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of 
Cloyne,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  once  almost  determined  to  make  a 
visit  to  Ireland  on  purpose  to  see  a  place  which  his  fi-iend  had 
painted  out  to  him  with   all   the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 

^  Occasioned  by  an  impions  society  called  Bhuttriy  which  tbis  pam- 
phlet put  a  stop  to.  He  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  same  occasion 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  time  he  ever  spoke  there.  The  speech 
was  received  with  much  applause. 
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which  yet  to  common  eyes  preaents  nothing  that  u  very  wortliy  of 
attention. 

•  The  close  of  a  life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was 
answerable  to  the  beginning  of  it ;  the  Bi^op's  last  years  being 
employed  in  inquiring  into  the  virtues  of  a  medicine,  whereof  he 
had  himself  experienced  the  good  effects  in  the  relief  of  a  ner- 
vous cholic,  brought  on  him  by  hi^  sedentary  course  of  livings  and 
grown  to  that  height,  that,  in  his  own  words,  ^  it  rendered  Ufe  a 
burden  to  him,  the  more  so,  as  his  pains  were  exasperated  by 
exercise."      This  medidne  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated 
tar-water ;  his  thoughts  upon  which  8nb|ect  he  first  communi- 
cated to  the  world  in  the  year  1744,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Siris,  a 
Chain  of  Philosophical  Rejections  and  Enquiries  concerning 
the  Virtues  of  Tar-water »    The  Author  has  been  heard  to  de- 
clare, that  this  work  cost  him  more  tune  and  pains  than  any  other 
he  had  eyer  been  engaged  in;  a  circumstance  that  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  to  such  as  shall  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
examining  into  the  extent  of  erudition  that  is  there  di^kyed.    It 
is  indeed  a  chain,  which,  like  that  of  the  poet,  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven,  conducting  the  reader  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  phenomena  of  tar^water,  through  the  depths  of 
the  ancient  philosophy,  to  the  sublimest  mystery  of  the  Chrbtian 
religion.     It  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1747)  and  was 
followed  by  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water ^  published  in  17o2* 
This  was  his  last  peiformance  for  the  press,  and  he  survived  it  but 
a  short  time. 

In  July  \159,y  he  removed,  though  *  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
with  hb  lady  and  £unily  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
education  of  one  f  of  his  sons,  then  newly  admitted  a  student 

*  He  was  carried  from  bis  landing  on  the  English  shore  in  a  horse  litter 
to  Oxford. 

'  t  This  gentleman,  George  Berkeley,  second  son  of  the  Bishop,  pro- 
ceeded A.  M.  January  26, 1750,  look  holy  order*,  and  in  Angnst  follow- 
ing was  presented  to  tlie  vicarage  oC  Bray,  in  Berkshire.  The  late 
Archbishop  Seeker,  who  had  a  high  respect  for  the  father's  character,  ho- 
noured the  sou  with  his  patronage  and  friendship,  both  at  the  nniverrity 
and  aflerwards.  By  his  favour  Dr.  Berkeley  possessed  a  canonry  of 
Canterbury,  the  diancellorsfaip  of  the  colKegiate  church  of  Brecknock, 
and  (by  eachange  for  the  vicarage  of  Bray)  the  vicarage  of  Cookhamy 
Berks:  to  which  was  added  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterboiy,  the 
vicarage  of  East  Peckhara,  Kent  He  took  the  degree  of  LL«  D.  Fe- 
bruary 12, 1768.  In  the  year  1760^  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev* 
Mr.  Friosham,  rector  of  Whitc-Waltham,  Berks,  and  by  this  lady  had 
issue  two  sons. 
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at  Christ-church.     He  had  taken  a  fixed  resolution  to  spend  tlie 
remainder  of  his  days  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of  indulging  the 
passion  for  a  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever  strongly  pos- 
sessed his  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  motives  that  led  him  to  form, 
his  Bermuda  project.     But  as  nobody  could  be  more  sensible 
than  his  Lordship  of  the  impropriety  of  a  bishop^s  non-residence, 
he  previously  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for 
some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford.     Failing  of  success  in  thb, 
he  actually  wrote  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  request  that  he 
might  have  permission  to  resign  hb  bishoprick,  worth  at  that  time 
at  least  1400/.  per  annum.     So  uncommon  a  petition  excited  his 
Majesty's  curiosity  to  inquire  who  .was  the  extraordinary  man  that 
preferred  it;  being  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr. 
Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  bim- 
selfy  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  where  he  pleased. 

The  Bishop's  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  sign  a  lease 
of  the  demesne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed  yearly 
at  the  rent  of  200/.  which  sum  he  directed  to  be  distributed  every 
year,  until  his  return,  among  poor  housekeepers  of  Cloyne, 
Youghal,  and  Agbadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected  by  the  learned  members 
of  that  great  university,  till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpectedly 
deprived  them  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  derived  from  his 
residence  among  them.  On  Sunday  evening,  January  14^  1753, 
as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  a  sermon 
of  Dr.  Sherlock's,  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was. 
seized  with  what  the  physicians  termed  a  palsy  in  the  heart,  and 
instantly  expired.  The  accident  was  so  sudden,  that  his  body 
was  quite  cold  and  his  joints  stiff,  before  it  was  discovered  ;  as 
the  Bishop  lay  on  a  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  his  daugh- 
ter, on  presenting  him  with  a  dish  of  tea,  first  perceived  his  in- 
sensibility. His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
where  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument,  erected  to  hb.  me- 
mory by  his  lady,  who  had,  during  her  marriage,  brought  him 
three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  meaning  and  l)enignity,  remarkable  for  great  strength  of 
limbs,  and,  till  his  sedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very  robust 
constitution.  He  was,  however,  often  troubled  with  the  hypo- 
chondria, and  latterly  with  that  nervous  cholic  mentioned  above. 

At  Cloyne  he  constantly  rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  summoned  his  family  to  a  lesson  on  the  base- 
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▼iol,  from  an  Italian  master  he  kept  in  the  house  for  the  in« 
struction  of  his  children ;  though  the  Bishop  himself  had  no  ear 
for  music.  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning,  and  often  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  in  study :  his  favourite  author^  from  whom  many 
of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was  Plato.  He  had  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  pictures,  which  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Berkeley,  LL.  D. 

The  excellence  of  his  moral  character,  if  it  were  not  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings,  might  be  learned  from  the  blesangs  with 
tvhich  his  memory  is  followed  by  the  numerous  poor  *  of  his 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  his  yet-sunaving 
acquaintance,  who  cannot  to  this  day  speak  of  him  without  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm,  that  removes  the  air  of  hyperbole  from  the 
well-known  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope : 

"  To  Berkeley  every  vhtae  under  heaven.*' 

The  inscription  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mark- 
hain,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  then  head  master  of  West- 
minster-school, and  is  in  these  terms : 

Gravissimo  praesuli, 

Geoigio,  Episcopo  Clonensi : 

Viro, 

Sen  ingenii  et  eruditioms  laudem. 

Sen  probitatis  et  beneficentias  spectemus, 

Inter  primos  omnium  aetatum  numerando. 

Si  Christianus  fiieris, 

Si  amans  patriae, 

Utroque  nomine  gloriari  potes 

Berkleium  vixisse. 

Obiit  annum  agens  septuagesimum  tertiuraf : 

Natus  Anno  Christi  M.DC.LXXIX. 

Anna  Conjuz 

L.  M.  P. 

^  By  ike  poor  qfkk  mngihowrkoodJ]  One  instance  of  his  altention  to 
his  poor  neigUHHirs  may  deserve  relating.  Cloyne,  though  it  gives  name 
to  the  see,  is  in  faet  no  better  than  a  village:  it  is  not  reasonable,  there- 
fore^ to  expect  OMioh  indoatry  or  iagOMiity  in  the  inhabitants.  Yet  what- 
ever article  of  dothipg  they  could  posaibiy  manojactofe  there,  the  Bishop 
would  have  from  no  other  place ;  ami  chose  to  wear  ill  clothes,  and  worse 
wigs,  rather  than  sutler  the  poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unemployed. 

t  Mistake. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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LETTER  I. 
To  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,*  Pall-maU  Coffee-house,  London. 

DRAR  TOM,  Paris,  Not.  25, 1713,  (N.  S.) 

From  London  to  Calais  1  came  in  the  company  of  a  Fla^ 
mand,  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  and  three  Englbh  servants  of 

*  Thomas  Prior,  Esq.  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  preserving  the  greatest  part  of  the  following  correspondence,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1679,  at  Rathdowney,  in  the  Queen's  County,  the  estate 
of  his  family  since  the  middle  of  that  centuiy.  He  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  was  fellow- 
student  with  our  Author.  Being  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  he  declined 
entering  into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  though  otherwise  well  qua- 
lified to  have  appeared  with  advantage  in  them :  the  great  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  studies  was  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  his  country. 
In  1729  he  published  his  well-known  tract,  A  Litt  of  the  Absentees  of 
IreUmdy  in  the  close  of  which  he  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  linen 
scarft  at  funerab.  The  hint  was  adopted  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Co« 
Dolly,  speaker  of  the  Hoifse  of  Commons,  at  his  public  funeral  in  tlie 
month  of  October  of  this  year;  and  that  mode  of  burying  has  been  effect- 
naUy  established  ever  since,  to  the  great  emolument  of  our  most  capital 
branch  of  trade.  He  published  also  several  tracts  relative  to  our  coin, 
linen,  manufacture,  &c  But  the  glory  of  his  life,  and  object  of  bis  unre- 
mitting labours,  was  the  founding  and  promoting  of  that  most  useful  in- 
stitution the  Dublin  Society,  of  which  for  a  series  of  years  he  discharged 
the  duty  of  ^cretary.  Every  good  and  great  man,  his  contemporary,  ho- 
noured him  with  his  esteem  and  (riendship,  particularly  Philip  earl  of 
Chesterfield ;  of  whose  interest  however  his  moderation  led  him  to  make 
no  other  use  than  to  procure,  by  his  Lordship's  recommendation,  from 
the  late  King  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  his  darling  child  the  Dublin 
Society,  with  a  grant  of  600/.  per  annum  for  its  better  support  Having 
spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  distinguishes  the  patriot 
and  the  true  Christian,  he  died  of  a  gradual  decline  in  Dublin,  October 
21, 1751,  and  was  Interred  in  the  chqrdi  of  Rathdowney.  Over  bis  re- 
mains b  a  neat  monument  of  Kilkenny  marble,  vnth  an  English  epitaph : 
his  Mends  have  erected  a  more  magnificent  memorial  of  this  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  in  the  nave  of  Christ-ohurch,  Dublin,  the  inscription  on 
which  came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  our  Bishop,  and  will  appear  below. 
See  Views  and  Descriptions  of  Dublin,  by  Pool  and  Cash,  p.  102. 
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my  Lord.    The  three  gentlemen  being  of  those  diiFerent  nations 
obliged  me  to  speak  the  French  language  (which  is  now  familiar), 
and  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  worid  in  a 
little  compass.     After  a  very  remarkable  escape  from  rocks  and 
banks  of  sand,  and  darkness  and  storm,  and  the  hazards  that  at- 
tend rash  and  ignorant  seamen,  we  arrived  at  Calais  in  a  vessel, 
which  returning  the  .next  day  was  cast  away  in  the  harbour  in 
open  day-light,  as  I  think  1  already  told  you.     From  Calas  Col. 
Du  Hamel  left  it  to  my  choice  either  to  go  with  him  by  post  to 
Paris,  or  come  after  in  the  stage-coach.     1  chose  the  latter,  and 
on  Nov.  1  (O.  S.)  embarked  in  the  stage-coach  with  a  company 
that  were  all  perfect  strangers  to  me.    There  were  two  Scotch 
and  one  English  gentleman.     One  of  the  former  happened  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda  and  the  Account  of  the 
Western  Isles.     We  were  good  company  on  the  road,  and  that 
day  sennight  came  to  Paris.    I  have  been .  since  taken  up  in. 
viewing  churches,  convents,  palaces,  colleges,  &c.  which  are 
very  numerous  and  magnificent  in  this  town.    The  splendour  and 
riches  of  these  things  surpass  belief:  but  it  were  endless  to  de- 
scend to  particulars.     I  was  present  at  a  disputation  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  which  indeed  had  much  of  the  French  fire  in  it. '   I  saw 
the  Irish  and  the  Fnglish  colleges.     In  the  latter  I  saw,  en-, 
closed  in  a  coiSn,  the  body  of  the  late  King  James.     Bits  of  Uie 
coffin  and  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  the  room  have  been  cut  away 
for  relics,  he  being  esteemed  a  great  saint  by  tlie  people.     Tlie 
day  after  I  came  to  town  I  dined  at  the  Ambassador  of  Sicily^ 
and  this  /day  with  Mr.  Prior.     I  snatched  an  opportunity  to 
mention  you  to  him,  and  do  your  character  justice.     To-morrow. 
I  intend  to  visit  Father  Mallebranche,  and  discourse  him  on  cer- 
tain points.    I  have  s6me  reasons  to  decline  speaking  of  the 
country  or  villages  that  I  saw  as  I  came  along. 

.  My  Lord  is  just  now  arrived,  and  tells  me  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  sending  my  letters  to  my  friends  to-morrow  morning, 
which  occasions  my  writing  this.  My  humble  service  to  Sir  John 
Rawdon,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  Mrs.  Kempsy,  and  all  other  friends. 
My  Lord  thinks  he  shall  stay  a  fortnight  here.     I  am,  dear  Tom, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

G.  Berkeley. 
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LETl'ER  11. 

DEAR  TOM,  Turfii,  Jan.  6, 1714,  (N.  S.) 

At  Lyons,  where  I  was  about  dgfat  days,  it  was  left  to  my 
choice  whether  I  would  go  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and  there 
embark  for  Genoa ;  or  else  pass  through  Savoy,  cross  the  Alps* . 
and  so  through  Italy*  I  chose  the  latter  route,  though  I  was 
obliged  to  ride  post  in  company  of  Col.  Du  Hamel  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  adjutant-general  of  the  Queen's  forces,  who  were 
sent  with  a  letter  from  my  Lord  to  the  King's  mother  at  Turin. 
The  first  day  we  rode  from  Lyons  to  Chambery,  the  capital  of 
Savoy,  which  is  reckoned  sixty  miles.  The  Lionnois  and  Dau* 
phin6  were  very  well ;  but  Savoy  was  a  perpetual  chain  of  rocks 
and  mountains  almost  impassable  for  ice  and  snow.  And  yet  I 
rode  post  through  it,  and  came  off  with  only  four  falls,  from  which  I 
received  no  other  damage  than  the  breaking  my  sword,  my  watch, 
and  my  snuff-box.  On  new  year's  day  we  passed  Mount  Cenis, 
one  of  th^  most  difficult  and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps  which 
is  ev6r  past  over  by  mortal  men.  We  were  carried  in  open 
chairs  by  men  used  to  scale  these  rocks  and  precipices,  which  at 
this  season  are  more  slippery  and  dangerous  than  at  otlier  times, 
and  at  the  best  are  high,  crag^,  and  steep  enough  to  cause  the 
heatt  of  the  most  valiant  man  to  melt  within  him.  My  life  often 
depended  on  a  single  step.  No  one  will  think  that  I  exagge* 
rate,  who  considers  what  it  is  to  pass  the  Alps  on  new  year's  day. 
But  I  shall  leave  particulars  to  be  recited  by  the  fire-side. 

We  have  been  now  five  days  here,  and  in  two  or  three  more 
design  to  set  forward  towards  Genoa,  where  we  are  to  join  my 
Lord,  who  embarked  at  Toulon.  I  am  now  hardened  against 
wind  and  weather,  earth  and  sea,  frost  and  snow ;  can  gallop  all 
day  long,  and  sleep  but  three  or  four  hours  at  night. 

The  court  here  is  polite  and  splendid,  the  city  beautiful,  the 
churches  and  colleges  magnificent,  but  not  much  learning  stirring 
among  them.  However,  all  orders  of  people,  clergy  and  laity, 
are  wonderfully  civil ;  and  every  where  a  man  finds  his  account 
in  being  an  Englbhman,  that  character  alone  being  sufficient  to 
gain  respect.  My  service  to  all  friends,  particularly  to  Sir  John 
and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempsy.  It  is  my  advice  that 
they  do  not  pass  the  Alps  in  their  way  to  Sicily.  1  am,  dear 
Tom,  Yours,  &c. 

G.  B. 
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LETTER  III. 


DEAR  TOM,  Leghorn,  Feb.  26, 1714,  (N.  S.) 

Mrs.  Rawdon  is  too  thin,  and  Sir  John  too  fat,  to  agree 
Mrith  the  English  climate :  I  advite  them  to  make  haste,  and 
transport  themselves  into  this  warm,  clear  air.  Your  best  way 
is  to  come  through  France ;  but  make  no  long  stay  there,  for  the 
air  is  too  cold,  and  there  are  instances  enough  of  poverty  and 
distress  to  spoil  the  mirth  of  any  one  who  feels  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  I  would  prescribe  you  two  or  three  operas 
at  Paris,  and  as  many  days  amusement  at  Versailles.  My  next 
recipe  shall  be  to  ride  post  from  Paris  to  Toulon,  and  there  to 
embark  for  Genoa.  For  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  shaken 
to  pieces,  as  I  was,  riding  post  over  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  or  put 
out  of  humour  by  the  most  horrible  precipices  of  Mount  Cenis, 
that  part  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  I 
shall  not  anticipate  your  pleasure  by  any  description  of  Italy  or 
France.  Only,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  Jacobites  have  little  to  hope,  and  others  little  to  fear, 
from  that  reduced  nation.  The  King  indeed  looks  as  though  he 
wanted  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in  good  re- 
pair:  but  throughout  the  land  there  is  a  different  face  of  things. 

I  stayed  about  a  month  at  Paris,  eight  days  at  Lyons,  eleven  at 
Turin,  three  weeks  at  Genoa,  and  am  now  here  about  a  fort- 
night, widi  my  Lord's  Secretary  (an  Italian),  and  some  others  of 
his  retinue ;  my  Lord  having  gone  aboard  a  Maltese  vessel  from 
hence  to  Sicily  with  a  couple  of  servants.  He  designs  to  stay 
there  incognito  a  few  days,  and  then  return  hither ;  having  put 
off  his  public  entry  till  the  yacht  with  his  equipage  arrives. 

I  have  writ  to  you  several  times  before  by  post:  in  answer  to 
all  my  letters  I  desire  you  to  send  me  one  great  one,  close  writ 
and  filled  on  all  sides,  containing  a  particular  account  of  all  trans- 
actions in  London  and  Dublin.  Enclose  it  in  a  cover  to  my 
Lord  ambassador,  and  that  again  in  another  cover  to  Mr.  Hare, 
at  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's  office.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  travel 
only  in  the  map,  here  is  the  list  of  all  the  places  where  I  lodged 
since  my  leaving  England,  in  their  natural  order :  Calais,  Bou- 
logne, Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Pois,  Beauvais,  Paris,  Moret,  Ville- 
neuve-le-Roi,  Verpnanton,  Saulieu,  Chany,  Macon,  Lyons, 
Chambery,  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne,  Lanebourg,  Susa,  Turin, 
Alexandria,  Campo-Mairone,  Genoa,  Sestri-di-Levante,  Lerici, 
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Leghorn.     My  liumble  service  to  Sir  John,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and 
Mrs.  Kempsy,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  French,  &c.     I  am,  dear  Tom, 

Your  affectionate  bumble  servant, 

G.  Berkeley. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Mr.  Pope. 

LegfaorOy  May  t,  1714. 

As  I  take  ingratitude  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  impertinence, 
I  choose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the  lat- 
ter, than  not  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  a  very  agreeable  enter- 
tainment you  just  now  gave  me.  I  have  accidentally  met  with 
your  Rape  of  the  Lock  here,  having  never  seen  it  before.  Style, 
painting,  judgment,  spirit,  I  had  already  admired  in  other  of  your 
writings ;  but  in  this  1  am  charmed  with  the  magic  of  your  in- 
vention, with  all  those  images,  allusions,  and  inexplicable  beau- 
ties,  which  you  raise  so  surprisingly,  and  at  the  same  time  90 
paturally,  out  of  a  trifle.  And  yet  1  cannot  say  that  I  was  more 
pleased  with  the  reading  of  it,  than  1  am  with  the  pretext  it  gives 
me  to  renew  in  your  thoughts  the  remembrance  of  one  who  va- 
lues no  happiness  beyond  the  friendship  of  men  of  wit,  learning, 
and  good-nature. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  you  mention  some  lialf-formed  de- 
sign of  coming  to  Italy.  What  might  we  not  exped  from  a 
muse  that  sings  so  well  in  the  bleak  climate  of  England,  if  she 
felt  the  same  warm  sun,  and  breathed  the  same  air  with  Virgil 
and  Horace! 

There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets  that  have  all  the 
inclination,  but  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients. Some  among  them  who  understand  English,  begin  to 
rdish  our  authors ;  and  I  am  informed  that  at  Florence  they  have 
translated  Mihon  into  Italian  verse.  If  one  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poets  came  among  them,  it  would 
probably  be  a  means  ta  retrieve  them  from  their  cold  trivial  coq« 
ceits,  to  an  imitation*  of  their  predecessors. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleasure,  8cc.  have  all  dif- 
ferent views  in  travelling,  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not  be 
worth  a  poet's  while  to  travel,  in  order  to  store  bis  mind  uith 
strong  images  of  nature. 

Grecu  fields  and  groves,  flowery  meadows  and  purling  streama. 
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are  no  where  in  such  perfection.as  in  £ngland :  but  if  you  wouU 
luaoYf  lightsome  days^  warm  suns,  and  blue  skies,  you  must  come 
to  Italy ;  and  to  enable  a  man  to  describe  rocks  and  precipices, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  be  pass  the  Alps. 

You  wiU  easily  perceive  that  it  is  self-interest  makes  me  sd 
fond  of  giving  advice  to  one  who  has  no  need  of  it.  If  you  came 
into  these  parts,  I  should  fly  to  see  you.  I  am  here  (by  tlie  fa- 
vour of  my  good  friend  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's)  in  quality  of 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  about  three  months 
since  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  fiamily  in  this  town.  God  knows 
how  long  we  shall  stay  here.    1  am,  Your,  8u;. 


LETTER  V. 

Naples,  Oct  23, 1717.  (N.  9.) 
I  H  A  VE  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter,- 
but  was  discouraged  for  want  of  something  that  I  could  think- 
worth  sending  fifteen  hundred  miles.  Italy  is  such  an  exhausted 
subject,  that  I  dare  say  you  would  easily  forgive  my  paying  nor- 
thing of  it:  and  the  imagination  of  a  poet  b  a  thing  so  nice  and 
delicate,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  images  capable  of> 
giving  pleasure  to  one  of  the  few,  who  (in  any  age)  have  come  up 
to  that  character*  I  am  nevertheless  lately  returned  firom  an 
bland,  where  I  passed  three  or  four  months  ;  which,  were  it  set 
out  in  its  true  colours,  might,  methinks,  amuse  you  agreeably 
enough  for  a  minute  or  two.  .  The  island  Inaiime  is  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  earth,  containing  within  the  compass  of  e^tkteen. 
miles  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills,  vales^  nigged  rocks,  fivitful 
plains,  and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  together  in  a  most  ro- 
mantic confusion.  The  air  is  in  the  hottest  season  constantly  re* 
freshed  by  cool  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  vales  produce  excd- 
lent  wheat  and  Indmn  com,  but  are  mostly  covered  with  vine- 
yards, intermixed  with  fiiiit-trees :  besides- the  common  kinds,  as 
cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  8lc.  they  produce  oranges,  limes,  al*. 
monds,  .pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many  other  fruits 
unknown  to  our  climates,  which  lie  every  where  open  to  die  pas- 
senger. The  hills  are  the  greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with 
vines,  some  with  chestnut-groves,  and  others  with  thickets  of  myr- 
tle and  lentiscus.  The  fields  in  the  northern  side  are  divided  by 
hedge-rows  of  myrtle.  Several  fountains  and  rivulets  add  to  the 
beauty  of  thb  landscape,  which  b  likewise  set  off  by  the  variety 
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of  some  barren  spots  and  naked  rocks.  But  that  which  crowns 
the  scene  is  a  laige  moantain,  rising  oat  of  the  itoiddle  of  the 
island  (once  a  terrible  volcano,  by  the  ancients  called  Mons  Epo* 
mens)  :  its  lower  parts  are  adorned  widi  vines  and  other  fruits ; 
the  middle  affords  pasture  to  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
the  top  is  a  sandy  pointed  rock,  from  which  you  have  the 
finest  prospect  in  the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  bendes  seve- 
ral pleasant  blands  lying  at  your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory  ct  Antium  to  tlie 
cape  of  Palinurua  :  the  greater  part  of  which  hat|i  been  sung  by 
Homer  and  Virgil,  as  making  a  considerable  part  of  the  travels 
and  adventures  of  their  two  heroes.  The  islands  Caprea,  Pro- 
chyta,  and*  Parthenope,  together  with  Cajeta,  Cumae,  Monte 
Miseno,  the  habitations  of  Circe,  the  Syrens,  and  the  Lasstrigones, 
the  bay  of  Naples,  the.  promontory  of  Minerva,  and  the  whole 
Campagna  Felice,  make  but  a  part  of  this  noble  landscape ;  which 
would  demand  an  imagination  as  warm,  and  numbers  as  flowing 
as  your  own,  to  describe  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  delicious 
isle,  as  tiiey  are  without  riches  and  honours,  so  they  are  without 
tiie  vices  and  follies  that  attend  them ;  and  were  they  but  as  much 
strangers  to  revenge  as  they  are  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they 
might  in  fact  answer  the  poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.  But 
tiic^  have  got,  as  an  alloy  to  their  happiness,  an  ill  habit  of  mur- 
dering one  another  on  slight  offences.  We  had  an  instance  of 
this  the  second  night  after  our  arrival,  a  youth  of  eighteen  being 
shot  dead  by  our  door :  and  yet  by  the  sole  secret  of  minding  our 
own  business,  we  found  a  means  of  living  securely  among  these 
dangerous  people. 

Would  you  know  how  we  pass  the  time  at  Naplejs  ?  Our  chief 
entertainment  is  die  devotion  of  our  neighbours :  besides  the  gaiety 
of  their  churches  (where  folks  go  to  see  what  they  call  una  bella 
devoOone,  i.  e.  a  sort  of  religious  opera)  they  make  fire-works 
almost  every  week  out  of  devotion ;  the  streets  are  often  hung 
vrith  arras,  out  of  devotion  ,  and  (what  is  still  more  strange)  the 
ladies  invite  gendemen  to  their  houses,  and  treat  them  with  music 
and  sweetmeats,  out  of  devotion :  in  a  word,  were  it  not  for  this 
devotion  of  its  inhabitants,  Naples  would  have  little  else  to  re- 
commend it  beside  the  air  and  situation.  Learning  is  in  no  very 
thriving  state  here,  as  indeed  no  where  else  in  Italy :  however, 
among  many  pretenders  some  men  of  taste  are  to  be  met  with. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  not  long  since,  that  being  to  visit  Sal- 
viiu  at  Florence,  he  foimd  him  reading  your  Homer :  he  liked ' 
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the  notes  extrenielyy  and  could  find  no  other  f^ult  with  the  ver- 
sion, but  that  he  thought  it  approached  too  near  a  paraphrase ; 
which  shews  him  not  to  be  sufficiently  acquabted  with  our  lan- 
guage. 1  wish  you  health  to  go  on  with  that  noble  work ;  and 
when  you  have  that,  I  need  not  wish  you  success.  You  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever  relates  to  your  welfare  is 
sincerely  wished  by,  Yours,  8cc. 


LETTER  VI. 
To  Dr.  Arbvtunot. 

April  17, 1717. 
With  much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full  of  smoke,  which  hindered  the 
seeing  its  depth  and  ngure.     I  heard  within  that  horrid  gulf 
certain  odd  sounds,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  belly  of 
the  mountain ;  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  tlirobbing,  cliurning^ 
dashing  (as  it  were)  of  waves,  and  between  whiles  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  which  was  constantly  attended  with  a 
clattering  like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses  on  the 
streets.  Sometimes,  as  the  wind  changed,  the  smoke  grew 'thinner, 
discovering  a  very  ruddy  flame,  and  the  jaws  of  the  pan  or  cratec 
streaked  with  red  and  several  shades  of  yellow.     After  an  hour's 
stay  the  smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us  short  and  par- 
tial prospects  of  the  great  hollow,  in  the  flat  bottom  of  which  I 
could  discern  two  furnaces  almost  contiguous :  that  on  the  left^ 
seemii^  about  three  yards  in  diameter,  glowed  with  red  flaroey 
and  threw  up  red-hot  stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which,  as  they 
fell  back,  caused  the  fore-mentioned  clattering.     May  8,  in  the 
morning,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second  time,  and 
found  a  di£ferent  face  of  thbgs.     The  smoke  ascending  upright 
gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater,  which,  as  I  could  judge,  is 
about  a  mile  jn  circumference,  and    a  hundred  yards  deep.    A 
conical  mount  had  been  formed  since  my  last  visit,  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom :  this  mount,  I  could  see,  was  made  of  the  stones 
thrown  up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater.    In  this  new 
hill  remained  the  two  mounts  or  furnaces  already  mentioned : 
that  on  oiu*  lef^  was  in  the  vertex  of  the  hill  which  it  had  formed 
round  it,  and  raged  more  violently  than  before,  throwing  up  every 
three  or  four  minutes  with  a  dreadful  bellowing  a  vast  number  of 
redJiot  stooQs,  sometimes  in  appearance  above  a  thousand,  and  at 
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least  three  thousand  feet  higher  than  my  bead  as  1  stood  upon  the 
brink :  but  there  being  little  or  no  wind,  they  fell  back  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  crater,  increasing  the  conical  hill.    The  other  mouth 
to  the  right  was  lower  in  the  side  of  the  same  new*formed  bill ;  I 
could  discern  it  to  be  filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that 
iq  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house,  which  raged  and  wrought  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  causing  a  short  abrupt  noise  like  what  may  be 
imagined  to  proceed  from  a  sea  of  quicksilver  dashing  among  un* 
even  rocks.     This  stuff  would  sometimes  spew  over  and  run 
down  the  convex  side  of  the  conical  hill ;   and  appearing  at  first 
red-hot  it  changed  colour,  and  hardened  as  it  cooled,  shewing  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  eruption,  or  if  I  may  say  so,  an  eruption  in 
miniature.     Had  the  wind  driven  in  our  faces,'  we  had  been  in 
no  small  danger  of  stifling  by  the  sulphureous  smoke,  or  beii^ 
knocked  on  the  head  by  lumps  of  molten  minerals,  which  we 
saw  had  sometimes  fallen  on  the  brink  of  the  crater,  upon  tbooe 
shots  from  the  gulf  at  bottom.     But  as  the  wind  was  favourable, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  survey  this  odd  scene  for  above  an  hour 
and  a  half  together ;  during  which  it  was  very  observable,  that  all 
the  volleys  of  smoke,  flame,  and  burning  stones,  came  only  out 
of  the  hole  to  our  left,  while  the  liquid  stuff  in  the  other  mouth 
wrought  and  overflowed  as  hatii  been  already  described.    June 
5,  after  a  horrid  noise,  the  mountain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  spew 
a  little  out  of  the  crater.   The  same  continued  the  6tb.  The  7th, 
nothing  was  observed  till  within  two  hours  of  night,  when  it  be- 
gan  a  hideous  bellowing,  which  continued  all  that  night  and  the 
next  day  till  noon,  causing  the  windows,  and  as  some  a£Srm,  the 
very  houses,  in  Naples  to  shake.     From  that  time  it  spewed  vast 
quantities  of  molten  stuff  to  the  south,  which  streamed  down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  like  a  great  pot  boiling  over.    This  evening 
I  returned  from  a  voyage  through  Apulia,  and  was  surprised, 
passing  by  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  to  see  a  great  quantity 
of  ruddy  smoke  lie  along  a  huge  tract  of  sky  over  the  river  of 
molten  stuff,  which  was  itself  out  of  sight.    The  9th,  Vesuvius 
raged  less  violently :  that  night  we  saw  from  Naples  a  column  of 
fire  shoot  between  whiles  out  of  its  summit.    The  10th,  when 
we  thought  all  would  have  been  over,  the  mountain  grew  very 
outrageous  again,  roaring  and  groaning  most  dreadfully.     You 
cannot  form  a  juster  idea  of  this  noise  in  the  most  violent  fits  of 
it,  than  by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made  up  of  the  raging  of  a 
tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  the  roaring  of  thun- 
der and  artillery,  confused  all  together.    It  was  very  terrible,  as 
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we  heard  it  ill  the  further  end  of  Naples,  at  the  distance  of  above 
twelve  miles:  this  moved  my  curiosity  to  approach  the  moun- 
tain. Three  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat,  and  ^a'ere  set^  ashore 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  a  town  situate  at  tlie  foot  of  Vesuvius  to  the 
south-westy  whence  we  rode  four  or  iive  mites  before  we  came  to 
the  homing  river,  which  was  about  miduight.  The  roaring  of 
the  volcano  grew  exceeding  loud  and  hoixible  as  we  approached. 
1  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in  the  cloud  over  the  crater, 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  blue  ;  there  was  likewise  a  ruddy  dismal 
l^ht  in  the  air  over  that  tract  of  land  M'here  the  burning  river 
flowed ;  ashes  continually  showered  on  us  all  the  way  from  the 
sea-coast :  all  which  circumstances,  set  off  and  augmented  by  the 
horror  and  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  scene  the  most  uncom- 
mon and  astonishing  1  ever  saw,  which  grew  still  more  extraordi- 
nary as  we.  came  nearer  the  stream.  Imagine  a  vast  torrent  of 
liquid  fire  rolling  from  the  top  down  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  with  inresistible  fury  bearing  down,  and  consuming  vines, 
olives,  fig-trees,  houses ;  in  a  word,  every  tiling  that  stood  in  its 
way.  This  mighty  flood  divided  into  different  channels,  accord- 
ing to  the  inequalities  of  the  mountain :  the  largest  stream  seemed 
half  a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  miles  long.  The  nature  and 
consistence  of  these  burning  torrents  hath  been  described  with  so 
much  exactness  and  truth  by  Borellus  in  his  Latin  treatise  of 
Mount  iEltna,  that  I  need  say  nothing  of  iL  I  walked  so  far  be- 
fore my  companions  up  the  mountain,  along  the  side  of  the  river 
of  fire,  that  I  was  ob%ed  to  retire  in  great  baste,  the  sulphureous 
stream  having  surprised  me,  and  almost  taken  away  my  breath. 
During  our  return,  which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  constantly  heard  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the  mountain, 
which  between- whiles  would  burst  out  into  louder  peals,  throw- 
ing up  huge  spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  which  falling  down 
again,  resembled  the  stars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes  I  observed 
two,  at  others  three  distinct  columns  of  flames ;  and  sometimes 
one  vast  one  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  crater.  These  burning, 
columns  and  the  fiery  stones  seemed  to  be  shot  one  thousand  feet 
perpendicular  above  the  summit  of  die  volcano.  The  1 1th  at  night, 
I  observed  it,  from  a  terrace  in  Naples,  to  throw  up  incessantly  a 
vast  body  of  fire,  and  great  stones,  to  a  surprising  height.  The 
l£th  in  the  morning  it  darkened  the  sun  with  ashes  and  smoke, 
causing  a  sort  of  eclipse.  Horrid  bellowings,  this  and  the  fore- 
going day,  were  heard  at  Naples,  whither  part  of  the  ashes  also 
reached :  at  night  I  observed  it  throwing  up  flame,  «s  on  the 
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1 1th.  On  (he  \3ih,  Uie  wind  changing,  we  saw  a  pilbr  of  Mack 
smoke  shot  upright  to  a  prodigious  height:  at  night  I  obsenred 
the  mount  cast  up  fire  as  before,  though  not  so  distinctly  because 
of  the  smoke.  The  14th,  a  thick  black  cloud  hid  the  mountain 
from  Naples.  Tlie  1 5th  in  the  morning,  the  court  and  walls  of 
our  house  in  Naples  were  covered  with  ashes.  The  l6tfa,  the 
smoke  was  driven  by  a  westerly  wind  from  the  town  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mountain.  The  17th,  the  smoke  appeared  much 
diminished,  fat  and  greasy.  The  1 8th,  the  whole  appeaiaoce 
ended ;  the  mountain  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  without  any 
visible  smoke  or  flame.  A  gendeman  of  my  acquaintance,  whose 
window  looked  towards  Vesuvius,  assured  me  that  he  observed 
several  flashes,  as  it  were  of  lightning,  issue  out  of  die  mouUi 
of  the  volcano.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  the 
conjectures*  I  have  formed. concemii^  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena, from  what  1  observed  in  the  Lacus  Amsancti,  the  Sol- 
fotara,  &c.  as  well  as  in  Mount  Vesuvius.  One  thing  I  may 
venture  to  say,  that  I  saw  the  fluid  matter  rise  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  out  of  the  very  midcUe  of  the  moun- 
tain, contrary  to  what  Borellus  imagines,  whose  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  eruption  of  a  volcano  by  an  inflexed  syphon  and  the 
ruies-of  hydrostatics,  is  likewise  inconsistent  with  the  torrent's 
flowing  down  from  the  very  vertex  of  the  mountain.  I  have  not 
seen  the  -crater  since  the  eruption,  but  design  to  visit  it  agdn  be- 
fore I  leave  Naples.  I  doubt  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth 
shewing  the  Society :  as  to  that,  you  will  use  your  discretion. 

£.  (it  should  be  G.)  Berkeley. 

*  Oor  Aatbor*8  coDJociurcs  on  tho  cause  of  the  phenomena  abovemen- 
tioncd  do  not  appear  in  any 'of  bis  writings ;  but  he  has  often  commuDi- 
catcd  tbcniy  in  conversation,  to  bis  friends.  He  observed,  tbat  all  tbe  re- 
markable volcanos  in  tbe  world  were  near  tbe  sea.  It  was  bb  opinion, 
therefore,  tbat  a  vaconm  being' made  in  tbe  bowels  of  the  eartb  by  a  vast 
body  of  inflammable  matter  tailing  fire,  tbe  water  joshed  in,  and  was  con- 
verted into  steam :  wbicb  simple  cause  was  sufficient  to  produce  all  tbe 
wonderful  eficcts  of  volcanos;  as  appears  from  Savery's  fire  engine  for 
raising  water,  and  from  tbe  iColipilo. 
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• 

The  following  extracts  from  letien  to  Mr.  Thomas  JPrior,  of 
Dublin f  ii  is  hoped^  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader^ 
as  they  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  Bermuda  project^ 
and  of  the  Author's  hopes  and  fears  on  that  interesting 
occasion. 

• 

Extract  !• — London,  Dec.  8,  17^4.  Dear  Tom, — You  wrote 
to  me  something  or  other  which  1  received  a  fortnight  ago,  about 
temporal  affiurs,  which  I  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  at  present.: 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  a  busier  man  than  myself;  and  I  thank. 
God  my  pains  are  not  without  success,  which  hitherto  hath  an- 
swered beyond  expectatioii.  Doubtless  the  English  are  a  nation 
tris  eclairie.  Let  me  know  whether  you  have  wrote  to  Mr. 
Newman  whatever  you  judged  might  give  hinr  a  good  opinion  of 
our  project.  Let  me  also  know  where  Bermuda  Jones  lives,  or 
where  he  is  to  be  met  with. 

Ex.  2. — April  20,  M25.  Pray  give  my  service  to  Caldwell, 
and  let  him  know  that,  in  case  he  goes  abroad  with  Mr.  Stewart, 
Jaques,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Ashe,  is  desirous  to  attend  upon  him. 
I  have  obtained  reports  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Board 
ofFrade  and  Plantations,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General, 
in  favour  of  the  Bermuda  scheme,  and  hope  to  have  the  warrant 
signed  by  his  Majesty  this  week. 

Ex.  3. — June  3,  1725.  Yesterday  the  charter  passed  the  privy 
seal«  This  day  the  new  Chancellor  began  his  office  by  putting 
the  recipe  to  it. 

Ex.4. — June  12,  1725.  The  charter  hath  passed  all  the 
seals,  and  is  now  in  my  custody.  It  hath  cost  me  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  dry  fees,  beside  expedition-money  to  men  in  office. 

Ex.5. — Sept.  3,  1725.  I  wrote  long  since  to  Caldwell 
about  his  going  to  Bermuda,  but  had  no  answer ;  which  makes 
me  think  .myletter  misc  arried.  I  must  now  desire  you  to  give 
my  service  to  him,  and  know  whether  he  still  retains  the  thoughts 
he  once  seemed  to  have  of  entering  into  that  design.  I  ^now  he 
hadi  since  got  an  employment,  &c.  but  I  have  good  reason  to 
think  he  would  not  suffer  in  his  temporalities  by  taking  one  of  our 
fellowships,  although  he  resigned  all  that.  In  plain  English,  I 
have  good  assurance  that  our  college  will  be  endowed  beyond 
any  thii^  expected  or  desired  hitherto.  This  makes  me  confi- 
dent he  would  lose  nothing  by  the  change,  and  on  this  supposition 
only  I  propose  it  to  him.  I  wish  he  may  judge  rightly  in  this 
'  matter,  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the  sake  of  thi^  coVW%<^« 
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Ex.  6. — ^Jan.  27,  1726.  I  must  once  more  entreat  you,  for 
the  sake  of  old  friendship,  to  pluck  up  a  vigorous  active  spirit^ 
and  disencumber  me  of  the  affiiirs  relating  to  the  inheritance,  by 
putting  one  way  or  other  a  final  issue  to  them.  I  thank  God  E 
find,  in  matters  of  a  more  difiicult  nature,  good  effects  of  activity 
and  resolution.  I  mean  Bermuda,  with  which  my  hands  are  full, 
and  which  is  in  a  fiiir  way  to  thrive  and  flourish  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position. 

Ex.  7. — Feb.  6,  1726.  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  having  a  very 
noble  endowment  for  the  college  of  Bermuda,  though  the  hite 
meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  preparations  of  a  fleet.  Sec;  will 
delay  the  finishing  things  which  depend  in  some  measure  on  the 
parliament,  and  to  which  I  have  gained  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ipent,  and  indeed  of  which  I  make  no  doubt ;  but  only  the  delay, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  set  out  this 
spring.  One  good  effect  of  this,  I  hope,  may  be,  that  you  will 
have  disembarrassed  yourself  of  all  sort  of  business  that  may  de- 
tain you  here,  and  so  be  ready  to  go  with  us:  in  which  case  I 
may  have  somewhat  to  propose  to  you,  that  I  believe  is  of  a  kmd 
agreeable  to  your  inclinations,  and  may  be  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  you.  But  you  must  say  nothing  of  this  to  any  one, 
nor  of  any  one  thing  that  1  have  now  hinted  concerning  endow- 
ment, delay,  going,  8cc.  I  have  heard  lately  from  Caldwell,  who 
wrote  to  me  on  an  affair  in  which  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
do  him  any  service.  I  answered  his  letter,  and  mentioned  some- 
what about  Bermuda,  with  an  overture  for  his  being  fellow  there. 
I  desire  you  would  discourse  him,  as  from  yourself,  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  let  me  know  his  thoughts  and  dispositions  towards  en- 
gaging in  that  design. 

Ex.  8. — March  15,  1726.  I  had  once  thought  I  should  be 
able  to  have  set  out  for  Bermuda  this  season.  But  his  Majesty's 
long  stay  abroad,  the  late  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  present 
posture  of  foreign  afiairs  taking  up  the  thoughts  both  of  ministers 
and  parliament,  have  postponed  the  settling  of  certain  lands  in 
St.  Christopher's  on  our  college,  so  as  to  render  the  said  thoughts 
abortive.  I  have  now  my  hands  full  of  that  business,  and  hope  to 
see  it  soon  settled  to  my  wish.  In  the  mean  time,  my  attendance 
on  this  business  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  mind  my  private 
afiiurs.  Your  assistance,  therefore,  in  them,  will  not  only  be  a 
kind  service  to  me,  but  also  to  the  public  weal  of  our  college, 
which  would  very  much  suffer  if  I  were  obliged  to  leave  this 
kingdom  before  I  saw  an  endowment  settled  on  it.  For  this  rea- 
son I  must  depend  upon  you. 
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Ex.  9, — ^Aprfl  19,  1726.  Last  Saturday  I  sent  you  tfie  in- 
stnunent  empoweiiog  you  to  set  my  deanery.  It  is  at  present 
my  opinion  that  matter  had  better  be  deferred  till  the  charter  of 
St.  Panics  ooDege  hath  got  through  the  House  of  Commons^  ftfao 
are  now  considering  it*  In  ten  days  at  farthest  I  hope  to  lei  you 
know  the  evert  hereof,  which,  as  it  possibly  may  affect  some  df" 
cumstance  in  the  £nrming  my  said  deanery,  is  the  occasion  of 
giving  you  tins  trouble  for  the  present,  when  I  am  in  the  greatest 
hurry  of  businem  1  ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  have  only  time  to 
add  that  I  am,  &c. 

Ex.  10. — ^May  12, 1726.  After  m  weeks'  struggle  against 
an  earnest  opposition  6om  different  interests  and  motives,  I  have 
yesterday  carried  my  pmnt  just  as  I  denred  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  eztraordinaiy  majority,  none  having  the  con- 
fidence to  speak  against  it,  and  not  above  two  giving  dieir  nega- 
tives, which  vras  done  in  so  low  a  voice  as  if  they  themselves  weie 
ashamed  of  it.  They  were  both  connderable  men  in  stocks  ia 
trade,  and  in  the  city :  and  in  truth  I  have  had  more  opposition 
from  that  sort  of  men,  and  from  die  governors  and  traders  to 
America,  than  from  any  others.  But  God  be  praised,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  their  narrow  and  mercantile  views  and  endeavours,  as 
well  as  of  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  others  (some  whereof 
were  very  great  men)  who  apprehended  this  college  may  produce 
an  independency  in  America,  or  at  least  lessen  its  dependency 
upon  England.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  go  on  with  farming  my  deanery,  &c.  according  to  die 
tenor  of  my  former  letter,  which  I  suspended  by  a  subsequent 
one  till  1  should  see  the  event  of  yesterday. 

Ex.  11. — Aug.  4, 1726.  You  mentioned  a  friend  of  Synge's, 
who  was  desirous  to  be  one  of  our  fellows.  Pray  let  me  know 
who  he  is,  aiKi  the  particulars  of  his  character.  There  are  many 
competitors  more  than  vacancies,  and  the  fellowships  are  likely 
to  be  very  good  ones:  so  1  would  willingly  see  them  well  be-^ 
stowed. 

Ex.  12. —  Dec.  1,  1726.  Bermuda  is  now  on  a  better  and 
surer  foot  than  ever.  After  the  address  of  the  Commons,  and 
his  Majesty's  onost  gracious  answer,  one  would  have  thought  all 
difficulties  had  been  over.  But  much  opposition  -hath  been  since 
raised  (and  that  by  very  great  men)  to  the  design.  As  for  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  my  way  by  interested  men,  though  there  hath 
been  much  of  that,  I  never  regarded  it,  no  more  than  the  cla- 
mours  and  calumnies  of  ignorant  mistaken  people:  but  in  good 
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truth  it  W38  with  much  difficulty^  and  the  peculiar  ble^ing  of 
God,  that  the  point  was  carried  niaugre  the  strong  opposition  in 
the  cabinet  council ;  wherein  nevertheless  it  hatli  of  late  been  de-> 
termined  to  go  ou  with  the  grant  pursuant  to  the^ address  of  the 
House  of  Comnionsy  and  to  give  it  all  possible  dbpatch.  Ac- 
cordingly his  Majesty  hath  ordered  the  warrant  for  passing  the 
said  grant  to  be  drawn.  The  persons  appointed  to  contrive  the 
draught  of  the  warrant  are,  the  Solicitor  General,  Baron  Scroop 
of  the  treasury,  and  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Hutcheson.  You 
must  know  that,  in  J\^ly  last,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  bad 
named  commissioners  for  taking  an  estimate  of  the  value  and 
quantity  of  the  crown-lands  in  St.  Christopher's,  and  for  re- 
ceiving proposals  either  for  selling  or  farming  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  ^fheir  report  is  not  yet  made ;  and  the 
treasury  were  of  opinion  they  could  not  make  a  grant  to  us  till 
auch  time  as  the  whole  were  sold  or  farmed  piusuant  to  such  re- 
port.  But  the  point  I  am  now  labouring  is,  to  have  it  done 
without  delay.  And  how  this  may  be  done  without  embarrassing 
the  treasury  in  their  after-disposal  of  the  whole  lands,  was  this 
day  the  subject  of  a  conference  between  tlie  Solicitor  General, 
Mr.  Hutcheson,  and  myself.  The  method  agreed  on  is,  by  a 
rent  charge  on  tlie  whole  crown-lands,  redeemable  on  the  crown's 
paying  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  President  and 
fellows  of  St.  Paul's,  and  their  successors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
hath  signified  that  he  hath  no  objection  to  thb  method;  and  I 
doubt  not  Baron  Scroop  will  agree  to  it:  by  which  means  the 
grant  may  be  passed  before  the  meeting  of  parliament;  after 
which  we  may  prepare  to  set  out  on  our  voyage  in  April.  I 
have  unawares  run  into  this  long  account,  because  you  desired  to 
know  how  the  affair  of  Bermuda  stood  at  present. 

Ex.  13. — Feb.  27,  1727.  My  going  to  Bennuda  1  cannot 
positively  say  when  it  will  be.  I  have  to  do  with  very  busy  peo- 
ple at  a  very  busy  time.  I  hope  nevertheless  to  have  ail  that 
business  completely  finished  in  a  few  weeks. 

Ex.  14. — ^April  11,  1727.  Now  I  mention  my  coming  to 
Ireland,  I  must  earnestly  desire  you  by  all  means  to  keep  this  a 
secret  from  every  individual  creature.  I  cannot  justly  say  what  ' 
time  (probably  some  time  next  .month)  I  shall  be  there,  or  how 
long ;  but  find  it  necessary  to  be  there  to  transact  matters  with 
one  or  two  of  my  associates,  whom  yet  I  would  not  have  know 
of  my  coming  till  I  am  on  the  spot ;  and  for  several  reasons  am 
determined  to  keep  myself  as  secret  and  concealed  as  possible  all 
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die  time  I  am  in  Ireland.  In  on)er  to  this,  I  make  it  my  re- 
quest that  you  will  hire  for  me  an  entire  houae,  as  neat  and  con- 
vement  as  you  can  get,  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  Dublin,  for 
half  a  year.  But  what  I  principally  desire  is,  that  it  be  in  no 
town  or  village,  but  in  some  quiet  private  place,  out  of  the  way 
of  roads,  or  street,  or  observation.  1  would  have  it  hired  with 
necessary  furniture  for  kitchen,  a  couple  of  chambers,  and  a  par* 
lour.  At  the  same  time  I  must  desire  you  to  hire  an  honest  maid- 
servant who  can  keep  it  clean,  and  dress  a  plain  bit  of  meat:  a 
man-servant  I  shall  bring  with  me.  You  may  do  all  this  either 
in  your  own  name,  or  as  for  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Brown 
(for  that  is  the  name  I  shall  assume),  and  let  me  know  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  are  several  little  scattered  houses  with  gar- 
dens about  Clontarf,  RathfiEunham,  Sec.  I  remember  particu- 
larly die  old  castle  of  Rathmines,  and  a  little  white  house  upon 
the  hills  by  itself  beyond  the  old  men's  hospital ;  likewise  m  the 
outgoings  or  fields  about  St.  Kevin's,  Sec.  In  short,  in  any 
snug  private  place  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  town.  I  would 
have  a  bit  of  a  garden  to  it,  no  matter  what  sort.  Mind  this,  and 
you  will  oblige  yours* 

Ex.  15. — May  20,  1727.  I  would  by  all  means  have  a  place 
secured  for  me  by  the  end  of  June :  it  may  be  taken  only  for  three 
months.  I  am,  God  be  praised,  very  near  concluding  the  crOwn 
grant  to  our  college,  having  got  over  ail  difficulues  and  obstruc- 
tions, which  were  not  a  few.     I  conclude  in  great  haste  yours« 

Ex.  16.— June  J  3,  1727-  Poor  Caldwell's  deadi  I  had 
heard  of  two  or  three  posts  before  I  received  your  letters.  Had 
be  lived,  his  life  would  not  have  been  agreeable.  He  was  formed 
for  retreat  and  study,  but  of  late  was  grown  fond  of  the  world  and 
getting  into  bunness. — A  house  between  Dublin  and  Drumcon- 
dra  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of:  the  situation  is  too  puUic, 
and  what  I  chiefly  regard  is  privacy.  I  like  the  situation  of 
Lord's  house  much  better,  and  have  only  one  objection  to  it, 
which  is  your  saying  he  intends  to  use  some  part  of  it  himself: 
for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  view  of  being  quite  con- 
cealedy  and  the  more  so  because  Lord  knows  me,  which  of  all 
things  is  what  I  would  avoid.  His  house  and  price  would  suit 
me.  If  you  can  get  such  another  quite  to  myself,  snug,  private, 
and  dean,  with  a  stable,  I  shall  not  matter  whether  it  be  painted 
or  no,  or  how  it  is  fumbhed,  provided  it  be  clean  and  warm.  I 
aim  at  nothing  magnificent  or  gra»d  (as  you  term  it),  which  might 
probably  defeat  my  purpose  of  continuing  concealed. 
VOL.  I.  '  d 
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Ex.  17. — June  15, 17^7.  Y^terday  we  had  an  accoiiDt.<kf 
Kbg  Gneoige's  death.  Tbia  day  King  George  II.  was  proclak»* 
ed.  All  the  world  here  are  in  a  huny,  and  I  as  mudi  as  any 
body,  our  grant  being  defeated  by  the  King's  dying  before  Iha 
broad  seal  was  annexed  to  it,  in  order  to  which  it  was  pessing 
through  the  offices.  I  have  la  mer  d  boire  again.  Ycm  diatt 
hear  from  me  when  I  know  more.  At  present  1  am  at  a  lota 
what  course  to  take. 

Ex.  17.-^une279  1727.  In  a  former  letter,  I  gave  yon  to 
know  that  my  affiurs  were  unravelled  by  the  death  of  his  Majes^* 
I  am  now  beginning  on  a  new  foot,  and  with  good  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. The  wanant  for  our  grant  had  been  signed  by  the  kii^ 
countersigned  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  passed  the  At- 
torney General :  here  it  stood,  when  the  express  came  of  the 
King's  death.  A  new  warrant  is  now  preparing,  which  must  be 
signed  by  his  present  Majesty  in  order  to  a  patent's  passing  the 
broad  seal.  As  soon  as  this  afiidr  is  finished,  I  propose  going  to 
Ireland. 

Ex.  18. — July  6,  1727.  I  have  obtained  a  new  warrant,  far. 
a  grant)  signed  by  his  present  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  expeola-^ 
tions  of  my  friends,  who  thought  nothing  could  be  expected  of 
that  kind  in  this  great  huny  of  business.  As  soon  as  this  grant, 
which  is  of  the  same  import  with  that  begun  by  his  late  Majesty, 
hath  passed  the  offices  and  seals,  I  propose  to  execute  my  design 
of  going  to  Ireland. 

Ex.  19*— July  21,  1727.  My  grant  is  now  got  further  than 
where  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  King's  death.  I  am  in  hopes  the! 
broad  seal  will  soon  be  put  to  it,  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
thereto  being  only  matter  of  form :  so  that  I  propose  setting  out 
from  hence  in  a  fortnight's  time.  When  I  set  out,  I  shall  writ^. 
at  the  same  time  to  tell  you  of  it.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall 
stay  longer  than  a  month  on  that  side  of  the  water : .  I  am  sur^  I 
shall  not  want  the  country  lodging  I  desired  you  to  procure  fiir. 
a  longer  time.  Do  not  therefore  take  it  for  more  than  a  month, 
if  that  can  be  done.  I  remember  certain  remote  suburbs  called. 
Pimlico  and  Dolphin's  bam,  but  know  not  where  about  they  lie.. 
If  either  of  them  be  situate  in  a  private  pleasant  place,  and  airy,; 
near  the  fields,  I  should  therein  Uke  a  first  floor,  in  a  clean  house 
(I  desire  no  more) ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a  bit  of  a 
gardan,  where  I  had  the  liberty  to  walk.  This  I  mention  in  caae 
my  former  desire  cannot  be  conveniently  answered  for  so  short  a 
time  as  a  mondi ;  and  if  I  may  judge  at  this  distance,  those  pbbcs 


s^eni  as  private  ds  a  homie  in  ^  country.  For  you  ttaiisf  kndw, 
what  1  chiefly  aim  at  is  secrecy.  This  makes  me  uneasy  to  find 
that  diere  hath  be^n  a  report  spread  apiong  some  of  my  fnendii 
in  Dublin  of  my  designing  to  go  over.  I  cannot  account  for  this,' 
believing,  after  the  precautions  I  had  given  you,  that  you  would 
not  mention  it,  directly  or  indirecdy,  to  any  mortal. 

Ex.  SO.— Feb.  20,  1728.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  what  I  told 
you  here  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  my  raising  all  the'nioney 
possible  against  my  voyage,  which,  God  wilhng,  I  shall  begin  in ' 
May,  whatever  you  may  hear  suggested  to  the  contrary;  though^ 
you  need  not  mention  this.  I  propose  to  set  out  for  Dublin 
about  a  month  hence :  but  of  this  you  must  not  give  the  least, 
intimation  to  any  body.  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  look  out  at 
leisure  a  convenient  lodging  for  me  in  or  about  Church-street,  6t 
such  other  place  as  you  shall  think  the  most  retired. — ^I  do  not 
design  to  be  known  when  I  am  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  21. — ^April  6,  1728.  I  have  been  detained  from  my 
journey  partly  in  expectation  of  Dr.  Clayton's  coming,  who  was 
domg  busmess  in  Lancashire,  and  partiy  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
cessive rains.  The  Doctor  hath  been  several  days  in  town,  and 
we  have  had  so  much  rain  that  probably  it  wOl  be  soon  over.  £ ' 
am  therefore  daily  expecting  to  set  out,  all  things  being  provided. 
Now  it  is  of  all  things  my  earnest  desire  (and  for  very  good  rea- 
sons) not  to  have  it  known  that  I  am  in  Dublin.  Speak  not, 
therefore,  one  syllable  of  it  to  any  mortal  whatsoever.  When  I 
formerly  desired  you  to  take  a  place  for  me  near  the  town,  you 
gave  out  that  you  were  looking  for  a  retired  lodging  for  a  friend 
of  yours ;  upon  which  every  body  surmised  me  to  be  the  person.* 
1  must  beg  you  not  to  act  in  the  like  manner  now,  but  to  take 
for  me  an  entire  house  in  your  own  name,  and  as  for  yourself: 
for,  all  things  considered,  I  am  determined  upon  a  whole  house, 
with  no  mortal  in  it  but  a  maid  of  your  own  putting,  who  is  to 
look  on  herself  as  your  servant  Let  there  be  two  bed-chambers, 
one  for  yoil^  another  for  me ;  and  as  you  like  you  may  ever  and 
anon  lie  diere.  I  would  have  the  house,  vrith  necessary  fumi- 
tore,  taken  by  the  month  (or  otherwise,  as  you  can),  for  I  pur- 
pose staying  not  beyond  that  time:  and  yet  perhaps  I  may. 
Take  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  think  of  saving  a  week's 
hire  by  leaving  it  to  do  when  I  am  there.  Dr.  Clayton  thinks 
(and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion)  that  a  convenient  place  may  be 
found  in  the  further  end  of  Great-Britain  street,  or  Ballibongb-' 
bridge — ^by  all  means  beyond  Thomson^s,  the  Fellow^s.    Lbt 
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me  entreat  you  to  say  notbing  of  diis  to  any  body,  but  to  do  the 
thing  directly.  In  this  afiair  I  consider  convenience  more  than 
expense,  and  would  of  all  things  (cost  what  it  will)  have  a  proper 
place  in  a  retired  situation,  where  1  may  have  access  to  fields  and 
sweet  air,  provided  against  the  moment  I  arrive.  1  am  inclined 
to  think,  one  may  be  better  concealed  in  the  outermost  skirt  of 
the  suburbs  than  in  die  country,  or  within  the  town.  Wherefore 
if  you  cannot  be  accommodated  where  I  mention,  inquire  in 
some  other  skirt  or  remote  suburb.  A  house  quite  detached  in 
the  country  I  should  have  no  objection  to,  provided  you  judge 
that  I  shall  not  be  liable  to  discovery  in  it.  The  place  called 
Bermuda  I  am  utterly  against.  Dear  Tom,  do  this  matter  clean- 
ly and  cleverly,  without  waiting  for  further  advice.  You  see  I 
lun  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  expense.  To  the  person  from 
whom  you  hire  it  (whom  alone  I  would  have  you  speak  of  it  to) 
it  will  not  seem  strange  you  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  de- 
sirous, for  your  own  convenience  or  health,  to  have  a  place  in  a 
free  and  open  air.  If  you  cannot  get  a  house  without  taking  it 
for  a  longer  time  than  a  month,  take  it  at  such  the  shortest  time 
it  can  be  let  for,  with  agreement  for  further  continuing  in  case 
there  be  occasion.— Mr.  Madden,  who  witnesses  the  letter  of 
attorney,  is  now  going  to  Ireland.  He  is  a  clergyman,  and 
man  of  estate  in  tKe  north  of  Ireland. 

Ex,  22. — Gravesend,  Sept.  5,  1728.  To-morrow,  with 
God^s  blessing,  I  set  sail  for  Rhode-island,  viith  my  wife  and  a 
friend  of  her's,  my  Lady  Hancock's  daug|iter,  who  bears  us 
company.  I  am  married  since  I  saw  you,  to  Miss  Forster, 
daughter  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  whose  humour  and  turn  of 
mind  pleases  me  beyond  any  thing  I  knew  in  her  whole  sex. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smilert,  go  with  us  on  this 
voyage:  we  are  now  altogether  at  Gravesend,  and  engaged  in 
one  view.  When  my  next  rents  are  paid,  I  must  desire  you  to 
inquire  for  my  cousin  Richard  Berkeley,*  who  was  bred  a  pub- 
lic notary  (I  suppose  he  may  by  that  time  be  out  of  his  appren-. 
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^  This  act  of  goodness  to  a  poor  relation  being  a  matter  altogether  of 
a  private  nature,  the  editor  was  not  sure  whether  be  ought  to  have  com* 
muDicated  it  to  the  public.  Certainly  it  w  not  g^vcn  as  an  uncommon  fea- 
ture in  our  Author's  character,  tbat  he  should  be  liberal  to  his  relations : 
his  letters  furnish  many  proofs  of  his  generosity.  But  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  reoolleot  the  time  when  this  young  man's  wants  were  at- 
iQi^l^  to-— the  whole  soul  of  the  Bermuda  projector  on  the  stretch  to  ai- 
taiii,Ndiat  after  so  many  obstructions  seemed  at  last  to  be  within  his  grai^. 


tkeriiip))  and  give  Um  twenty  moidorea  as  a  present  from  me 
towards  helping  bim  on  his  beginning  the  world.  I  beBeve  I 
afasll  have  occasion  for  six  hundred  pounds  Ei^iish  before  this 
year's  income  is  paid  by  the  ftnners  of  my  deanery.  I  must 
therefore  desire  you  to  speak  to  Mess.  Sw^  tu.  to  pve  me 
oecBt  for  said  sum  in  London  about  three  mondis  bence^  in 
case  I  have  occaaon  to  draw  for  it,  and  I  shaH  willii^y  p«y  their 
customary  interest  for  the  same  till  the  fiurmers  pay  it  to  diem, 
which  I  hope  you  will  order  punctually  to  he  done  by  the  first  of 
June.  Direct  for  me  in  Rhode48land,  and  enclose  your  letter  in 
a  cover  to  Thomas  Corbet,  esq.  at  die  Admiralty-c^ke  in  Lon- 
don, who  wiU  always  forward  my  letters  by  die  first  opportunity. 
Adieus  I  vrrite  ia  great  haste.  A  copy  ^  my  charter  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Ward  by  Dr.  Clayton:  if  it  be  not  arrived,  vrhen  you  go 
to  London,  write  out  of  the  charter  the  dause  idating  to  my  ab- 
sence.   Adieu  once  more. 

Ex.  23.— Newport  in  Rhode-idand,  April  94, 1799.    I  can 
by  this  time  say  somethii^  to  you,  from  my  own  experience,  of 
dus  fimoe  and  people.    The  inbibitants  are  of  a  mixed  kind^ 
consbting  of  many  sects  and  subdivisions  of  sects.    Here  are 
four  sorts  of  anabaptists,  besides  presbylerians,  quakers,  indor 
pendents,  and  many  of  no  pntfession  at  dl.     Notwithstanding  so 
many  difierences,  here  are  fewer  quarrds  about  religion  than  dse- 
where,  the  people  living  peaceably  with  thdr  neighbours  of  what- 
soever persuadon.    They  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  the  diurch 
of  Engbnd  is  the  second  best.    The  climato  b  like  that  of  Italy, 
and  not  at  all  colder  m  die  winter  than  I  have  knovm  it  CTery 
where  north  of  Rome.    Theqiringislate:  but  to  make  amends^ 
diey  assure  me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and  longest  in  the 
world;  and  the  summers  ve  mudipkasanter  than  those  of  Itdy 
by  ail  accounts,  forasmuch  as  the  grass  cootinnes  green,  vihidi  it 
doth  not  there.    This  island  is  pleasantly  hid  out  in  hills  and 
vales  and  rising  grounds,  hath  plenty  of  excdient  springs  and  fine 
rivulets,  and  many  delightfol  landscapes  of  rocks  and  proinpnto- 
ries  and  adjacent  lands.    The  provisions  are  very  good ;  so  are 
the  fruits,  which  are  quite  neglected,  thoi^  vines  sprout  up  of 
themselves  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  seem  i^  natnrd  to  this 
acnl  as  to  any  I  ever  saw.    The  town  of  Newport  contains  about 
six  thousand  souls,  and  is  die  roost  diri ving  flouridung  place  in  aD 
America  for  its  b^ness.     It  is  Tery  pretty,  and  pleasandy  dtn- 
ated.     I  %ras  never  more  agreeably  surprised  dian  at  die  first  sight 
of  the  town  and  its  harbour.    1  oould  give  you  some  hints  that 
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amy  be  of  qse  to  you,  if  you  were  disposed  tp  take  adme :  tnit  of 
all,  men  iiy  tfap  world  I:  never  fouod  encouragement  to  give  yoa 
anj.*— I  have  beard  nothing  from  you  or  any  of  my  friends  in  Eog* 
land  or  Ireland,  which  makes  me  suspect  my  letters  were  in  one 
of  the  vessels  that  were  wrecked.  I  write  in  great  haste,  and 
bavp  no  time  to  say  a  word  to  my  brother  Hobin :  let  him  know 
we  .are  in  good  health.  Take  care  that  my  draughts  are  duly  bo- 
poured,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  credit  here; 
and  if  1  can  serve  you  in  these  parts,  you  may  command  yours,  8lc. 

Ex.  24. — Newport  in  Rhode-island,  June  12,  17^9.  Being 
informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  on  the  point  of  going 
for  Ireland,  1  wouM  not  omit  writing  to  you.  The  winter,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  much  sharper  than  the  usual  winters  in  Ire- 
l^d,  but  not  at  all  sharper  than  I  have  known  them  in  Italy. 
To  make  amende,  the  summer  is  exceeding  delightful :  and  if  the 
spring  be^ns  late,  the  autumn  ends  proportionably  later  than 
with  you,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  I  snatch  this 
mpment  to  write,  and  have  time  only  to  add  that  I  have  got  a 
aon,  who,  I  thank  God,  is  likely  to  live.— I  find  it  hath  been  re- 
ported in  Ireland,  that  we  purpose  settling  here :  I  must  desire 
you  to  discountenance  any  such  report.  The  truth  ilB,  if  the 
Kipg'a  bounty  were  paid  in,  and  the  charter  could  be  removed 
hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda.  But  if  this  were 
mentioned  before  the  payment  of  said  money,  it  might  perhapa 
lunder  it,  and  defeat  all  our  designs.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Ha- 
inilton's  proposal,  I  can  only  answer  at  present  by  a  question, 
viz.  whether  it  be  possible  for  me  iu  my  absence  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  deanery  of  Dromore  ?  .  Desire  him  to  make 
that  point  clear,  and  you  shall  hear  further  from  me* 

Ex.  25. — Rhoderbland,  March  9,  1 730.  My  situation  hath 
been  so  uncertain,  and  is  like  to  continue  so  till  I  am  clear  about 
the  receipt  of  his  Majest/s  bouqty,  and  in  consequence  thereof 
of  the.  determination  of  my  associates,  that  you  are  not  to  wonder 
Mt  my  having  given  no  categorical  answer  to  the  proposal  you 
made  in  relation  to  Hamilton's  deanery,  which  his  death  hath  put 
an  end  to.  If  I  had  returned,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  under 
some  temptation  to  have  changed.  But  as  my  design  still  con- 
tinues to  wait  the  event,  and  go  to  Bermuda  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
associates  and  money,  which  my  friends  are  now  soliciting  in 
London,  I  shall  in  such  case  persist  in  my  first  resolution  of  not 
holding  any  deanery  beyond  the  limited  time. — I  live  here  upon 
1^  that  X  have  purchased,  andiii  a  farm-house  that  I  have  bu^l^ 


in  t&b  iriand  t  it  is  fit  for  cows  and  sheep,  and  may  be  of  good 
use  in  supplying  our  college  at  Bermuda.  Among  my  delays 
and  disappointments  I  thank  God  I  have  two  domestic  comforts 
that  are  very  agreeable,  my  wife  and  my  little  son,  both  which 
exceed  my  expectations,  and  fully  answer  all  my  wishes. — 
Messrs.  James,  Dalton,  and  Smilert,  8cc.  are  at  Boston,  and 
have  been  there  these  four  months.  My  wife  and  I  abide  by 
Rhode-islandy  preferring  quiet  and  solitude  to  die  noise  of  a 
great  town,  notwithstanding  all  the  solicitations  that  have  been  ^y 
uHed  to  draw  us  thither. — I  have  desired  Mac  Menus,  in  a  letter 
.to  Dr.  Ward^  to  allow  twenty  pounds  per  ami.  for  me  towards 
the  poor4iouse  now  on  foot  for  clergymen's  widows  in  the  diocess 
of  Derry. 

Ejf.  26. — Rhode-island,  May  7,  1730.  Last  week  I  recdved 
a  packet  from  you  by  die  way  of  Philadelphia,  the  posti^ 
whereof  amounted  to  above  four  pounds  of  this  country  money. 
I  thank  you  for  the  enclosed  pamphlet,*  which  in  the  main  1 
think  very  seasonable  and  useful.  It  seems  to  me  that,  m  com- 
puting the  sum  total  of  the  loss  by  absentees,  you  have  extended 
some  articles  beyond  their  due  proportion — e.g.  when  you  charge 
the  whole  income  of  occasional  absentees  in  the  third  class ;  and 
that  yon  have  charged  some  articles  twice — e.  g.  when  you  make 
distinct  articles  for  lawsuits  gOOO/.  and  for  attendance  on  em- 
ployments and  other  businei^  8000/.  both  which  seem  already 
chained  in  the  third  class.  The  tax  you  propose  seems  very  rea- 
sonable, and  I  wish  it  may  take  effect  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom, wUch  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  it  cad  be  brought  about* 
That  it  would  be  the  interest  of  England  to  allow  a  free  trade  to 
Ireland,  I  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  ever  since  my  being 
IB  Italy  and  talking  with  the  merchants  there ;  and  have  upon  aU 
occasions  endeavoured  to  convince  English  gentlemen  thereof, 
and  have  convinced  some  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  discoursed  widi  you  at  large  upon  the  subject 
^hen  I  was  last  in  Dublin.  Your  hints  for  setting  up  new  ma- 
nufectures  seem  reasonable  :  but  the  spirit  of  projecting  is  low 
in  Ireland. — Now  as  to  my  own  affair,  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
no  intention  of  continuing  in  these  parts,  but  in  order  to  setde  the 
college  his  Majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  found  in  Bermuda :  and 
■I  virant  only  the  payment  of  die  King's  graidt  to  transport  myself 

*  Mr.  PriorV  celebrated  List  of  the  Absentees  of  IreUmd,  published 
inir».  '  .  . 
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and  fanuly  thither.    1  am  now  employing  the  interest  of  mj 
fiieods  in  England  for  that  purpose,  and  I  Iiave  wrote  in  the  ummI 
pressing  manner  either  to  get  the  money  paid^  or  at  least  such  ap 
authentic  answer  as  I  may  count  upon  and  may  direct  me  whit 
course  1  am  to  take.  •   Dr.  Clayton  indeed  hath  wrote  me  word, 
that  he  hath  been  informed  by  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
had  it  from  a  very  great  man,  that  the  money  will  not  be  paid. 
But  I  cannot  think  a  hearsay  at  second  or  third  hand  to  be  i  pro- 
per answer  for  me  to  act  upon.    I  have  therefore  suggested  to 
the  Doctor,  that  it  m^ht  be  proper  for  him  to,  go  himself  to  the 
treasuiy  with  the  letters  patent  containing  the  grant  in  his  haoda, 
and  there  make  his  demand  in  form.    I  have  also  wrote  to  others 
to  use  their  interest  at  court;  though  indeed  one  would  have 
thought  all  solicitation  at  an  end  when  once  1  had  obtained  a  grant 
under  his  Majesty's  hand  and  the  broad  seal  of  England.    As  to 
my  own  going  to  London  and  soliciting  in  person,  I  think  it.re»- 
sonable  first  to  see  what  my  friends  can  do ;  and  the  rather  be- 
capse  I  shall  have  small  hopes  that  my  solicitation  will  be  re- 
jgardec)  more  than  theirs.     Be  assured  I  long  to  know  the  upshot 
of  this  matter,  and  thajt  upon  an  explicit  refusal  I  am  determined 
to  return  jnome,  and  that  it  is  qot  at  all  my  thoughts  to  continue 
abroad  and  hold  my  deanery.    It  is  well  known  to  many  consi- 
derable persons  in  England,  that  I  might  have  had  a  dispensation 
for  holding  it  in  my  absence  during  life,  and  that  I  was  mudi 
pressed  to  it ;  but  I  resolutely  declined  it :  and  if  our  college  had 
taken  plape  as  soon  as  I  once  hoped  it  would,  I  should  have  re- 
signed before  tlus  time.    A  little  after  my  coming  to  this  island^ 
I  entertained  some  thoughts  of  applying  to  his  Majesty  (when 
Dr.  Clayton  had  received  the  ^,000/.)  to  translate  our  college 
hither ;  bi^t  have  since  seen  cause  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
that  matter.    I  do  assure  you  bon&fid^  that  I  have  no  intentioa 
to  stay  here  longer  than  I  can  get  an  authentic  answer  from  the 
government,  which  1  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect 
this  summer;  for,  upon  all  private  accounts,  I  should  like  Deny 
better  than  New  England.    As  to  my  being  in  this  island,  I  think 
I  have  already  informed  you  that  I  have  been  at  very  great  ex- 
pense in  purchasing  land  and  stock  here,  which  might  supply 
the  defects  of  Bermuda  in  yielding  those  provisions  to  our  col- 
lege, the  want  of  which  was  made  a  principal  objection  against 
its  situation  in  that  island.    To  conclude,  as  I  am  here  in  order 
to  execute  a  design  addressed  for  by  parliament,  and  set  on  foot 
by  his  MAJc9t/s  royal  charter^  I  think  myself  obliged  to  yrail  the 
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etenty  whatever  course  k  taken  in  Ireland  about  mj  deanery.  I 
kate  wrote  to  both  the  Bishops  of  Rapboe  and  Derrj :  but  let- 
terSy  it  seemsy  are  of  uncertain  passage :  your  last  was  half  a  year 
in  comingy  and  I  have  had  some  a  year  after  their  date,  though 
often  in  two  or  three  months,  and  sometimes  less.  I  must  desire 
you  to  present  my  duty  to  both  their  Lordships,  and  acquaint 
them  with  what  I  have  now  wrote  to  you,  in  answer  to  the  kiud 
message  from  my  Lord  Biriiop  of  Derry  conveyed  by  your  hands, 
for  which  pray  return  my  humble  thanks  to  his  Lordship.  My 
wrife  gives  her  service  to  you.  She  hath  been  lately  ill  of  a  mis- 
carriage, but  is  now,  I  thank  God,  recovered.  Our  Uttle  son  is 
great  joy  to  us :  we  are  such  fools  as  to  think  him  the  most  per- 
.  feet  thing  m  its  kind  that  we  ever  saw. 

Ex.  27. — Newport,  July  20, 1 730.  Since  my  hst  of  May  7^ 
1  have  not  had  one  line  from  the  persons  to  whom  I  had  wrote 
to  make  the  last  instances  for  the  £0,000/.  This  I  impute  to  an 
accident  that  we  hear  happened  to  a  man-of-war,  as  it  was  com- 
ing down  the  river  bound  for  Boston,  where  it  was  expected 
some  months  ago,  and  is  now  daHy  looked  for  with  the  new  go- 
vernor. The  newspapers  of  last  February  mentioned  Dr.  Clay- 
ton's being  made  bishop.  I  wish  liim  joy  of  his  preferment, 
since  I  doubt  we  are  not  likely  to  see  him  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Tlie  iettlemeni  of  affairs  with  hisfdlonhexecutor  Mr.,  Mar- 
shal, with  a  Mr.  Partinton  Vanhomrighj  and  with  the  crtditon 
of  Mrs.  Esther  Fanhomrigh,  in  London,  involved  our  author 
in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  near  four  years.  His  letters  to 
Mr.  T.  Prior  are  full  of  this  business,  which  cannot  at  this  day 
he  interesting  to  any  body.  It  is  thought  proper  however  to 
siubjoin  a  few  extracts  from  them,  as  a  proof  how  strongly  he 
fdt  this  embarrassment  in  the  midst  of  his  Bermuda  project. 

Ex.  £8. — London,  Dec.  8,  1724.  Provided  you  bring  my 
a&ir  with  Partinton  to  a  complete  issue  before  Christmas-day 
come  twelvemonth,  by  reference  or  otherwise,  that  I  may  have 
my  dividend,  whatever  it  is,  clear,  I  do  hereby  promise  you  to 
increase  the  premium  I  promised  you  before  by  its  fifth  part, 
whatever  it  amounts  to. 

Ex.  29. — July  20,  1725.  Our  South-sea  stock  b  confirmed 
to  be  what  I  already  informed  you,  880/.  somewhat  more  or  less. 
Bat  before  you  get  Partinton  and  Marshal  to  sign  the  letters  of 


attorney  or  make  tte  tm>bate8)  nay  before  you  teH  Uwin  of  Ae 
value  oftbe  Bubscribed  annuiiies^  you  sbould  by  all  meaits,  m  liiy 
opinion,  insist^  carry,  and  secure  two  points :  first,  tbat  Partiit- 
ton  should  consent  to  a  partition  of  this  stock,  6cc.  which  I  be- 
lieve he  cannot  deny :  secondly,  that  Marshal  should  engage  not 
to  touch  one  penny  of  it  till  all  debts  on  diis  side  the  water  are 
satisfied.  I  even  desire  you  would  take  advice,  and  legally  se- 
cure it  in  such  sort  diat  he  may  not  touch  it  if  he  would,  till  die 
said  debts  are  paid.  It  would  be  the  wrongest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  give  me  the  greatest  pain  possible  to  think,  we  did 
not  administer  in  the  justest  sense.  Whatever  therefore  appears 
to  be  due,  let  it  be  instantly  paid :  here  is  money  sufficient  to  do 
it.  I  must  therefore  entreat  you  once  for  all  to  clear  up  and 
agree  with  Marshal  what  is  due,  and  then  make  an  end  by  pay- 
ing that  which  it  is  a  shame  was  not  paid  sooner.  For  God's 
sake  adjust,  finish^  conclude  any  way  with  Partinton ;  for  at  tbe 
rate  we  have  gone  on  diese  two  years,  we  may  go  on  twenty.  In 
your  next  let  me  know  what  you  have  proposed  to  him  and  Mar- 
shal, and  bow  they  relish  it.  I  hoped  to  have  been  in  Dublin  by 
ibis  time ;  but  business  grows  out  of  business.  P.  S.  Bermuda 
prospers. 

J^.  SO4 — October  16,  17^*  I  beg  you  will  lose  no  mors 
time,  but  take  proper  mediods  out  of  hand  for  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock  and  annuities.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  apprehend  they 
-win  sink  in  their  value,  and  denre  you  to  let  Vanhomrigh  Par- 
tinjton  and  Mr.  Marshal  know  as  much.  The  less  diere  b  to  be 
expected  from  them,  the  more  I  must  hope  from  you.  I  know 
not  how  to  more  them  at  thb  distance  but  by  you  ;  and  if  wlnl 
I  have  already  said  will  not  do,  I  profess  myself  to  be  at  a  loss 
for  words  to  move  you.  You  have  told  me  Partinton  was  will- 
ing to  refer  matters  to  an  arbitration,  but  not  of  lawyers ;  and 
that  Marshal  would  refer  them  only  to  lawyers.  For  my  part, 
rather  than  feil,  I  am  for  referring  them  to  any  honest  knowiiq^ 
person  or  persons,  whether  lawyers  or  not  lawyers ;  and  if  M. 
will  not  come  into  diis,  I  desire  yon  will  do  all  you  can  to  obl%e 
him,  either  by  persuasion  or  otherwise :  particularly  represent  to 
him  my  resolution  of  going  (with  God's  blessing)  in  April  neit 
to  Bermuda,  which  will  probably  make  it  his  mterest  to  com- 
promise matters  out  of  hand.  But  if  he  will  not,  agree  if  pos- 
sible with  P.  to  force  him  to  compliance  in  putting  an  end  to 
our  disputes. 

Ex.  3 1 . — Dec.  2, 1725.    I  must  repeat  to  you  that  i  earnestly 
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tvvfc  to  see  dangi  'brovght  to  tonie  condusioii  with  PaftiDtoo. 
Dear  Tcm,  it  requires  sooie  address,  diligenoe,  and  maDagementy 
to  bring  business  of  tbis  kind  to  an  issue^  which  should  not  seem 
iaq>ossible,  considering  it  can  be  none  of  our  interests  to  spend 
our  lives  and  substance*  in  law.  I  am  willing  to  refer  things  to  an 
nrUtrationy  even  not  of  lawyers.  Pray  push. this  p<unty  and  let 
ne  bear  from  you  upon  it. 

Ex.  32. — Dec.  1 1,  1725.  It  is  now  near  three  months  since 
S.  UAA  you  there  were  strong  reasons  for  haste  [in  selling  the  S.  S. 
stock],  and  these  reasons  grow  every  moment  stronger.  I  need 
aaj  no  more ;  I  can  say  no  more  to  you. 

Ex.  53. — Dec.  SO,  1 725.  I  am  exceedingly  plagued  by  these 
creditors,  and  am  quite  tired  and  ashamed  of  repeating  the  same 
^answer  to  them,  that  I  expect  every  post  to  hear  what  Mr.  Mar- 
shal and  you  think  of  their  pretensions,  and  that  then  they  dball  be 
•paid.  It  is  now  a  full  twelvemonth  that  I  have  been  expectii^ 
to  bear  from  you  on  diis  head,  and  expecting  in  vain.  I  shall 
dierefore  expect  no  longer,  nor  hope  or  desire  to  know  what  Mr. 
Marshal  thinks,  but  only  what  you  think,  or  what  appears  to  you 
by  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  papers  and  accounts.  This  is  what 
solely  depends  on  you,  what  I  sued  for  several  months  ago,  and 
mtmt  you  promised  to  send  me  an  account  of  long  before  this 
time. 

Ex^  d4.-*^an.  20,  1726.  I  am  worried  to  death  by  credi- 
taa:  I  see  nothing  done,  nether  towards  clearing  their  accounts, 
aoi  settling  the  effects  here,  nor  finishing  aflbirs  with  Partinton. 
1  ani  at  ao  end  of  my  patience,  and  almost  of  my  wits.  My 
eoaclnsion  is,  not  to  wait  a  moment  longer  for  Marshal,  nor  to 
jMve  (if  possible)  any  frirther  regard  to  him,  but  to  settle  all  thinga 
wkbout  him,  and  whether  he  will  or  no.  How  far  this  b  prac- 
ticable, you  wiU  know  by  consulting  an  able  lawyer.  I  have 
aome  confiised  notion  that  one  executor  may  act  by  himself ;  but 
Jiovr  frtf,  and  in  what  case,  you  will  thoroughly  be  informed.  It 
iaan  i■finit^  shame  that  the  debts  here  are  not  cleared  up  and 
paid.  I  have  borne  the  shock  and  importunity  of  creditors  above 
a.  twelvemonth^  and  am  never  the  nefirer — have  nothing  new  tq 
aay  to.  them :  judge  you  what  I  feel^  But  I  have  already  said 
all  that  ean  be  said  on  this  head.  It  is  also  no  small  disappomt- 
aent  to  find  that  we  have  been  near  three  years  doing  nothing  with 
.respect  to  bringing  things  to  a  conclusion  with  Partinton.  Is 
-there  no  way  of  making  a  separate  i^reement  with  him?  Is 
•there,  no  way  of  prevailing  vritb  him  to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the 
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reversion  i  Let  me  entreat  jou  to  proceed  viilAk  a  little  ottnage- 
ment  and  dispatch  in  these  matters,  and  inform  yoursdf  partial* 
larly  whether  I  may  not  come  to  a  reference  or  arbitration  villi 
P.  even  though  M.  should  be  against  it?  whether  I  may  nd 
take  steps  that  may  compel  M.  to  an  agreement?  what  is  .the 
practised  method,  when  one  of  two  executors  is  negligent  or  iiup 
reasonable  ?  In  a  word,  whether  an  end  may  not  be  put  to  dieae 
matters  one  way  or  other  ?  I  do  not  doubt  your  skill :  I  only 
wish  you  were  as  active  to  serve  an  old  friend  as  I  should  be  in 
any  affair  of  yours  that  lay  in  my  power. 

Ex.  do. — Sept.  3,  1726.  I  must  desire  you  to  send  me  in  a 
letter  a  full  state  of  the  particulars  of  our  pretensions  upon  Par- 
tiuton,  that  I  may  have  a  view  of  the  several  emoluments  ei* 
pected  from  this  suit,  and  the  grounds  of  such  expectation,  these 
affairs  being  at  present  a  little  out  of  my  thoughts ;  that  so  hav- 
ing considered  the  whole,  I  may  take  advice  herci  and  write  these- 
upon  to  Marshal,  in  order  to  terminate  that  affair  this  winter,  if 
possible.  It  is  worth  while  to  exert  for  once.  If  this  be  donei 
the  whole  partition  may  be  made,  and  your  share  distinctly  known 
and  paid  you  between  this  and  Christmas.  But  I  know  it  cannot 
be  done  unless  you  exert.  As  for  M.  I  had  from  the  begimuqg 
no  opinion  of  him,  no  more  than  you  have ;  otlierwise  I  shouM 
not  have  troubled  any  body  else. 

Ex.  36. — Nov.  12,  1726.  I  have  writ  to  you  often  for  cer- 
tain eclaircissements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  settle 
matters  with  the  creditors,  who  importune  me  to  death.  Yob 
have  no  notion  of  the  misery  I  have  undergone,  and  do  daily  hi^ 
dergo  on  that  account.  For  God's  sake  disembrangle  these  ma^ 
ters,  that  I  may  once  be  at  ease  to  mind  my  other  affairs  of  dtt 
college,  which  are  enough  to  employ  ten  persons.  I  will  not  w 
peat  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  letters,  but  hope  for  yom 
answer  to  all  the  points  contained  in  them,  and  immediately  ts 
what  relates  to  dispatching  the  creditors.  I  propose  to  make  a 
purchase  of  land  (which  is  very  dear)  in  Bermuda,  upon  my  fiiit 
going  thither ;  for  which,  and  for  other  occasions,  I  shall  want 
all  the  money  I  can  possibly  raise  against  my  voyage.  For  diis 
purpose  it  would  be  a  mighty  service  to  me  if  the  affairs  with  P. 
were  adju.'ted  this  winter  by  reference  or  compromise.  The 
state  of  all  that  business,  which  I  desired  you  to  send  me,  I  do 
now  again  earnestly  desire.  What  is  doing,  or  has  been  done, 
in  that  matter  ?  Can  you  contrive  no  way  for  bringing  P.  to  an 
immediate  sale  of  the  remaining  lands  i    What  is  your  opitMon 


and  advice  upon  the  wholef  What  prospect  canlhave^ifl 
leave  diiogs  at  sixes  and  sevens  when  I  go  to  another  ¥rorldy 
seeing  all  my  remonstrances  even  now  that  I  am  near  at  hand  are 
to  no  purpose?  I  know  money  is  at  present  at  a  very  high  foot 
of  exchange.  I  shall  therefore  wait  a  little,  in  hopes  it  may  be- 
come lower ;  but  it  will  at  all  events  be  necessary  to  draw  over 
my  money.  I  have  spent  here  a  matter  of  600/.  more  than  you 
know  of,  for  which  I  have  not  yet  drawn  over.  1  had  some  other 
points  to  speak  to,  but  am  cut  short. 

Ex.  37. — Dec.  1,  1726.    I  have  lately  received  several  let- 
ters of  yours,  which  have  given  me  a  good  deal  of  light  with  re- 
spect to  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  afiairs.     But  I  am  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  business  of  Bermuda,  that  I  have  hardly  time  to 
mind  any  thing  else.    I  shall  nevertheless  snatch  the  present  mo- 
ment to  write  you  short  answers  to  the  queries  you  propose.    As 
to  Bermuda,  it  is  now,  &c.  [See  above,  Ex.  12.]  You  also  de- 
aire  I  would  speak  to  Ned.     You  must  know  Ned  hath  parted 
from  me  ever  since  the  beginning  of  last  July.     I  allowed  him 
six  diillings  a  week,  beside  his  annual  wages  ;  and  beside  an  en- 
t^e  livery,  I  gave  him  old  clothes,  which  he  made  a  penny  of. 
But  the  creature  grew  idle  and  worthless  to  a  prodigious  degree  : 
he  was  almost  constantly  out  of  the  way ;  and  when  I  told  him 
of  it,  he  used  to  give  me  warning.    I  bore  with  this  behaviour 
about  nine  months,  and  let  him  know  I  did  it  in  compassion  to 
him,  and  in  hopes  he  would  mend :  but  finding  no  hopes  of  this, 
I  was  forced  at  last  to  discharge  Um,  and  take  another,  who  is 
as  diligent  as  he  was  negligent.    When  he  parted  from  me,  I 
paid  him  between  six  and  seven  pounds,  which  was  due  to  him, 
and  likewise  gave  him  money  to  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland, 
whither  he  said  he  was  going.     I  met  him  t'other  day  in  the 
street,  and  asking  why  he  was  not  gone  to  Ireland  to  his  wife 
and  diild,  he  made  answer  that  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child. 
He  got,  it  seems,  into  another  service  when  he  left  me,  but  con- 
tinned  only  a  fortnight  in  it.    The  fellow  is  silly  to  an  incredible 
degree,  and  spoiled  by  good  usage.     I  shall  take  care  the  pic- 
tures be  sold  in  an  auction.     Mr.  Smilert,  whom  I  know  to  be  a 
▼cry  honest  skilful  person  in  his  profession,  virill  see  them  put 
into  an  Miction  at  the  proper  time,  which  he  tells  me  is  not  till 
the  town  fills  with  company,  about  the  meeting  of  parliament. — I 
remember  to  have  told  you  I  could  know  more  of  matters  here 
than  perhaps  people  generally  do.    You  thought  we  did  wrong 
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are  fidlen,  and  depend 


.4/^er  our  Auihof's  return  to  Europe^  the  correspondence 
was  renewed  with  Mr.  Prior.    The  following  extracts  mU* 
continue  Dr..  Berkeley's  history  to  a  late  period  of  his  li/i. 

Ex.  38.— Green-street,  March  Id,  1733.  I  thank  yoa  for 
the  account  you  sent  me  of  the  house,  8cc.  on  Arbor-hiU.  I  «p-' 
prove  of  that  and  the  terms :  so  you  will  fix  the  agreement  for 
this  yv3r  to  come  (according  to  die  tenor  of  youf  letter),  NNrMi 
Mr.  Lesly/ to  whom  my  humble  service.  I  remember  one  of 
that  name,  a  ^rood  sort  of  man,  a  class  or  two  below  me  in  die 
college.  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  die  whole  year,  commenciiig 
finom  the  25th  instant,  but  cannot  take  the  fumiturei  &c.  iflla  mj* 
charge  till  I  go  over,  which  I  truly  propose  to  do  as  soon  as  my 
"wiie  is  able  to  tr  ivel.  She  expects  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  two 
months ;  and  having  had  two  miscarriages,  one  of  which  she  was* 
extremely  ill  of,  in  Rhode-island,  she  cannot  venture  to  stfar  be- 
fore she  is  delivered.  This  circumstance  not  foreseen  occasioiir 
an  unexpected  delay,  putting  off  to  summer  the  journey  I  prOM 
posed  to  take  in  spring.  I  hope  bur  affair  with  Partinton  w31 
be  finished  this  term.  We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  to*' 
morrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  pitched  battle  in  die  HotfW 
of  Commons. 

Ex.  39. — March  27,  1 733.  This  comes  to  desire  you  will 
exert  yourself  on  a  public  account,  which  you  know  is  acting  in' 
your  proper  sphere.  It  has  been  represented  here,  that  in  cer« 
tain  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  justice  is  much  obstructed 
for  the  want  of  justices  of  the  peace,  which  b  Only  to  be  remedied* 
by  taking  in  dissenters.  A  great  man  hath  spoke  to  me  on  thia 
point.  I  told  him  the  view  of  this  was  plain ;  and  that  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  view  I  suspected  the  account  was  invented,  for 
that  I  did  not  think  it  true.  Depend  upon  it,  better  service  can- 
not be  done  at  present  than  by  putting  this  matter  as  soon  as  pot^ 
sible  in  a  fair  light,  and  that  supported  by  such  proofs  as  may  be 
convincing  here.  I  therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  make  the 
speediest  and  exactest  inquiry  that  you  can  into  the  truth  of  this 
fact,  the  result  whereof  send  to  me.  Send  me  also  the  best  esti- 
mate you  can  get  of  the  number  of  papists,  dissenters,  and 
churchmen,  throughout  the  kingdom ;  an  estimate  also  of  disaeo-* 


ten  Goaaidenibto  for  radk,  Agate,  and  estate;  an  eitimale  also 
of  tbe  papists  in  Ulster.  Be  as  clear  in  these  points  as  you  can* 
When  the  abovementioned  point  was  put  to  me,  l.said  that  in 
my  apprehension  there  was  no  such  lack  of  justice  or  mapstrates 
excepi  in  Kerry  or  Cgnnaught,  where  the  dissenters  were  not 
considerable  enough  to  be  of  any  use  in  redressing  the  evil.  Let 
me  know  particularly  whether  therfe  be  any  such  want  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  tbe  county  of  Londonderry,  or  whether  men  are 
aggrieved  there  by  being  obliged  to  repair  to  them  at  too  great 
distances.  The  prime  seijeant  Singleton  may  probably  be  a 
means  of  assisting  you  to  get  light  in  these  particulars.  Tlie  dis* 
patch  you  ^ve  this  afiair  will  be  doing  the  best  service  to  your 
country.  Enable  me  to  clear  up  the  truth,  and  to  support  it  by 
such  reasons  and  testimoni^  as  may  be  feJt  or  credited.  Facts  I 
ammyself  too  much  a  stranger  tO)  though  I.  promise  to*  make 
the  b^t  use  I  can  of  those  you  furnish  me  with,  towards  taking 
off  an  impression  which  J  fear  is  already  deep.  If  I  succeed,  I 
shall  congratulate  my  being  here  at  this  juncture. 

Ex.  40*-^April  14, 1735.  I  thank  you  for  your  last,  particu- 
lai^larly  for  that  part  of  it  wherein  you  promise  the  number  of  th« 
justices  of  peace,  of  the  papists  also,.and  protestants,  throughout 
the  kingjdom,  taken  out  of  proper  o^ces.  I  did  not  know  suda 
inventories  had  been  taken  by  public  authority,  and  am  glad  to 
6fiid  it  so.  Your  argument  for  proving  papists  but  three  to  one 
I  had  before  made  use  of;  but  some  of  the  premises  are  not 
dear  to  Engliriimen.  Nothing  can  do  so  well  as  the  estimate 
you  speak  of,  to  be  taken  from  a  public  office ;  which  therefore 
1  impatiently  expect.  As  to  the  design  I  hinted,  whether  it  is 
to  be  set  on  fool  there  or  here  I  cannot  say.  I  hope  it  will  take 
effect  no  where.  It  is  yet  a  secret:  I  may,  nevertheless,  dis- 
cover something  of  it  in  a  little  time,  and  you  may  then  hear 
more*  The  political  state  of  things  on  thb  side  the  water  I 
need  say  nothing  of:  the  public  papiers  probably  say  too  much; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  much  may  be  said.  I  must  desire- 
you  in  your  next  to  let  me  know  what  premium  there  is  for  get* 
ting  into  the  public  fund  which  allows  five  per  cent  in  Ireland ; 
and  whether  a  considerable  sum  mi^t  easily  be  purchased  there- 
in :  also  what  is  the  present  legal  current  interest  in  Ireland ;  and 
whether  it  be  easy  to  lay  out  money  on  a  secure  mortgage  where' 
die  interest  should  be  punctually  paid.  1  shall  be  also  glad  to 
bei^  a  word  about  the  lawsuit* 

Ex.  41w-^April  19^  1735.    I  thank  you  for  your  last  advices, 
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and  the  catalogue  of  justices  particularly  4  of  all  which  proper 
use  shall  be  made.  .  The  number  of  protestants  and  pafnatr 
throughout  the  Idugdom,  which  in  your  last  but  one  you  said  had 
been  lately  and  accurately  taken  by  the  collectors  of  hearth-moneyf 
yon  promised,  but  have  omitted  to  send :  I  shall  hope  for  it  b 
your  next. 

Ex.  42. — May  1,  1733.  I  long  for  the  numeration  of  pro- 
testant  and  popish  femilies,  which  you  tell  me  has  been  taken  bj 
the  collectors.  A  certain  person  now  here  hath  represented  the 
papists  as  seven  to  one,  which  I  have  ventured  to  affirm  is  wide 
of  the  truth.  What  lights  you  gave  me  1  have  imparted  to  tbosa 
who  will  make  the  proper  use  of  them.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
thing  viras  intended  to  be  done  by  act  of  parliament  here :  as  to 
that,  your  information  seems  right.  1  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
do  nothing  any  where.  The  approaching  act  at  Oxford  is  much 
spoken  of.  The  entertainments  of  music,  &c.  in  the  theatre  will 
be  the  finest  that  ever  were  known.  For  other  public  news,  I 
reckon  you  know  as  much  as  yours. 

Ex.  A3. — Jan.  7)  1734.    My  family  are,  I  thank  God,  all 
well  at  present :  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  travel  before^ 
the  spring.     As  to  myself,  by  regular  living  and  rising  very  early, . 
which  I  find  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  I  am  very  much  mend- 
ed: insomuch  that  though  I  cannot  read,  yet  my  thoughts  seera^ 
as  distinct  as  ever.    I  do  therefore  for  amusement  pass  my  early 
hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical  matters,  which  may 
possibly  produce  something.     You  say  nothing  of  the  lawsuit.    I 
hope  it  is  to  surprise  me  in  your  next  with  an  account  of  its  being, 
finished.     Perhaps  the  house  and  garden  at  Montpelier-hill  may 
be  got  a  good  pennyworth,  in  which  case  I  should  not  be  averse - 
to  buying  it.     It  is  probable  a  tenement  in  so  remote  a  part  may. 
be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate. 

Ex.  44. — Jan.  15,  1734.  I  received  last  post  your  three  let- 
ters togedier,  for  which  advices  I  give  you  thanks.  I  had  at  the 
same  time  two  from  Baron  Wainwright  on  the  same  account. 
Thai  without  my  intermeddling  I  may  have  the  offer  of  some- 
what, I  am  apt  to  think,  which  may  make  me  easy  in  point  of  si- 
tuation and  income,  though  I  question  whether  the  dignity  will 
much  contribute  to  make  me  so.  Those  who  imagine,  as  yoa 
write,  that  I  may  pick  and  choose,  to  be  sure  think  that  I  have 
been  making  my  court  here  all  this  time,  and  would  never  believe 
(what  is  most  true)  that  I  have  not  been  at  the  court,  or  at  the 
minister's,  but  once  these  seven  years.    The  care  ot  my  health 
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and  the  love  of  retirement  hare  prevailed  over  whatsoever  ambi^ 
tioQ  might  have  come  to  my  share. — Pray  send  me  as  particular 
an  account  as  you  can  get  of  the  country,  the  situation,  the  house, 
the  circiunstanceSy  of  thie  bishoprick  of  Cloyne :  and  let  me  know 
t^e  charge  of  coming  into  a  bishoprick,  i.  e.  the  amount  of  th6 
fees  and  first-fruits. 

Ex.  45. — Jan.  19,  1734.  Since  my  last  I  have  kissed  their 
Majesties'  hands  for  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  having  first  received 
an  accoimt  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  office,  setting  forth,  that 
bis  Grace  had  laid  before  the  King  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  recom- 
mendation, which  was  readily  Complied  with  by  his  Majesty.  The 
condition  of  my  own  health  and  that  of  my  fiimily  will  not  suffer 
me  to  travel  at  this  season  of  the  year  ;  I  must  therefore  entreat 
you  to  take  care  of  the  fees  and  patent.  1  shall  be  glad  to  bear 
from  you  what  you  can  learn  about  this  bishoprick  of  Cloyne. 

Ex.  46. — Jan.  2,2, 1734.  On  the  6th  inst.  the  Diike  sent  over 
his  plan,  wherein '1  was  recommended  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Cloyne :  on  the  14th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary's  office, 
signifying  his  Majesty's  having  immediately  complied  therewith^ 
and  containing  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  very  obligii^  complimenGi 
thereupon.  In  all  this  I  was  nothing  surprised,  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  having  declared  on  this  side  the  water,  that  he  in- 
tended to  serve  me  the  first  opportunity,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  desired  me  to  say  nothing  of  it.  As  to  the  A.  B.  D.  ('Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hoadly)  I  readily  believe  he  gave  no  op- 
poMtion.  He  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  and  the  Queen 
herself  had  expressly  enjoined  him  not  to  oppose  me :  diis  I  cer- 
tainly knew  when  the  A.  B.  was  here,  though  I  never  saw  him. 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  I  had  a  strong  penchant  to  be  dead 
of  Dromore,  and  not  to  take  the  charge^  of  a  bishoprick  upon  me. 
Those  who  formerly  opposed  my  being  dean  of  Downe  have 
thereby  made  me  a  bishop ;  which  rank,  how  desirable  soever  it 
may  seem,  I  had  before  absolutely  determined  to  keep  out  of. 
The  situation  of  my  own  and  my  family's  health  will  not  suffer 
nie  to  think  of  travelling  before  April.  However,  as  on  that 
side  it  may  be  thought  proper  that  I  should  vacate  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  I  am  ready  as  soon  as  I  hear  the  biriioprick  of  Cloyne  is 
void  by  Dr.  Synge's  being  legally  possessed  of  the  see  of  Ferns, 
to  send  over  a  resignation  of  my  deanery :  and  I  aitfthorize  you  to 
signify  |»  much,  where  you  think  proper.  I  should  be  glad 
you  sent  me  a  rude  plan  of  the  house  from'  Bishop  Synge^s  de- 
acription,  that  1  may  forecast  the  formture.    The  great  man; 
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if hoBi  you  mention  ag  my  of^ioiient,  concerted  lui  measmnes  but 
ill.  For  it  appeals  by  yonr  letter,  diat  at  die  very  time  when  my 
brother  ioformed  die  Speaker  of  his  soliciting  against  me  tlieie, 
the  Dokeli  plan  had  already  taken  place  here,  and  the  rasdutioa 
was  passed  in  my  favour  at  St.  James's.  I  am  nevertbehas 
pleased,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  obliged  to  Ifas 
Speaker,  wluch  I  shall  not  ftiil  to  acknovrledge  vrhen  I  see  him, 
vrfiichwill  probaUy  be  very  soon,  for  he  is  expected  heie  as 
soon  as  the  session  is  up«  My  family  are  vrell,  though  I  mjBfM 
have  gotten  a  cold  this  diarp  foggy  weather,  having  been  obl^ed, 
coolrary  to  my  wonted  custom^  to  be  much  abroad,  payii^  oom^ 
pliroents  and  returning  visits. 

.  Ex.  47* — Jan.  28,  1734.  In  a  late  letter  you  told  me  Ibe 
bisboprick  of  Ctoyne  is  let  for  1,200/.  per  ann.  out  of  which  diere 
is  a  small  rent-charge  of  mterest  to  be  paid.  I  am  informed  by 
a  letter  of  yours,  which  I  received  this  day,  that  there  is  also  a 
demesne  of  800  acres  adjoining  to  the  episcopal  house.  I  desire 
to  be  informed  by  your  next,  whether  these  800  acres  are  un- 
derstood to  be  over  and  above  the  1,£00/.  per  ann.  and  wbedisr 
they  were  kept  by  former  bishops  in  their  own  hands*  In  my 
last  I  mentioned  to  you  the  impossibility  of  my  g(ung  to  Iidnad 
before  springy  and  that  I  would  send  a  resignation  of  my  deanery^ 
if  need  was,  immediately  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  CloyBSL 
I  have  been  smce  told  that  this  would  be  a  step  of  some  haan^ 
jriz.  in  case  of  the  King's  death,  which  I  hope  is  far  off :  howeveiv 
one  irottld  not  care, to  do  a  thing  which  may  seem  incautious  and 
imprudent  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  Not  but  that  I  would  redHT 
do  it  than  be  obliged  to  go  over  at  this  season.  But  as  the  bsdk 
Ot  the  deanery  is  in  dthes,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  part  in  land, 
die  damage  to  my  successor  would  be  but  a  trifle  upon  my  keep^ 
ing  it  to  the  end  of  March.  I  would  know  what  you  advise  on 
this  matter. 

.  JSr«  48. — Feb.  7,  1734.  I  have  been  for  several  days  hud  vf 
with  the  gout.  When  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  was  confined,  but  aft 
first  knew  not  whether  it  might  not  be  a  sprain  or  hurt  firom  Ibe 
shoe*  But  it  soon  shewed  itself  a  genuine  fit  of  the  gout  in  bodi 
my  feet  by  the  pain,  inflammation,  swelling,  8cc.  attended  widi  m 
fever  and  restless  nights.  With  my  feet  lapped  up  in  flannel^ 
and  raised  on  a  cushion,  I  receive  the  viuts  of  my  friends,  who 
congratulate  me  on  this  occasioD  as  much  as  on  my  preferment. 

£dr.  49.— Mardi  2, 1734.    As  to  what  you  vmte  of  die  pras- 
pact  of  new  vacancies,  and  your  advising  that  I  should  ajpply  for  m 
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iftiUrhmh€fpfi€kf  1  fiamk  you  fatf  your  adme.  Bat  ii  it  pieaae 
God  the  Bishop  of  Deny  were  actually  dead,  and  tbeie  were  ever 
90  amaj  proawtiofiB  tboeapoo,  I  would  not  apply^  or  so  mueh 
a»  open  my  niouth  to  any  one  friend  to  make  an  iotereet  for  fgeit^ 
ting  any  of  tiiein.  To  be  so  very  knsty  for  a  remdral,  even  b»i' 
fore  I  had  seen  Cloyne,  would  argue  a  greater  greediness  for  lucre 
than  I  hope  I  shall  ever  have.  Net  but  that,  all  taog^  conss- 
dercd^  I  have  a  fair  demand  open  the  government  for  expensd  of 
time  and  pains  and  money  on  the  fiadth  of  public  diarters :  as  bke* 
wise  because  I  find  the  income  of  Cloyne  considerably  less  than 
was  at  first  represented.  I  had  no  aotioa  ^t  I  diould,  over 
and  above  the  charge  of  patents  and  firstHfiuits,  be  obliged  to  pay 
between  400/*  and  500/.  for  which  I  shall  never  see  a  forthing  in 
return,  besides  interest  I  am  to  paiy  for  upwards  of  SOOl^  wUcb 
principal  devolves  upon  n>y  sftcceisor.  No  more  was  I  apprized 
of  three  curates,  viz.  two  at  Youghal  and  one  at  Agfaadee,  toi  be 
paid  by  me.  And,  after  all,  the  certain  value  of  the  income  I  hive 
notyet  learned.  My  predecessor,  writes  that  be  doth  not  know 
the  true  value  himself,  but  believes  it  may  be  about  IflOOL  per 
ann.  including  the  finest  and  striking  Ihem  at  a  medium  for  sereo 
years.  The  uncertainty,  I  believe,  must  proceed  from  the  fines  ; 
but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  knbws  exacdy  what  the  rents  are, 
and  what  the  tithes,  and  what  the  payments  to  die  curates;  of 
which  particulars  you  may  probably  get  an  account  from  him. 
Sure  I  am,  that  if  I  had  gone  to  Derry,  and  taken  my  affienrs  into 
my  own  hands,  I  might  have  made  considerably  above  IfiOOl.  a 
year,  after  paying  the  curates'  salaries.  And  as  for  eharitiBS,  sacb 
as  sehooM>oys,  widows,  &Cw  those  ought  not  to  be  reckoned,  h^ 
cause-all  sorts  of  charities,  as  well  as  eontiagent  ezpeasea,  must 
be  much  higher  on  a  bishop  than  a  dean.  B^t  in  all  appeaian^ 
subducting  the  money  that  I  must  advance,  and  tte  expense  of 
die  curatesin  Youghal  and  Aghadee,  I  shall  not  hate  remaining 
IfiOOl.  perann. ;  not  even  though  the  whole  income  was  worth 
1  ,£00L  of  which  I  doubt,  by  Bishop  Synge's  uncertainty,  that  it 
will  be  found  to  bil  short.  I  thank  yon  for  die*  information  you 
gave  me  of  a  house  to  be  hired  in  Stephen's  Green.  I  should 
like  die  Ghnen  very  well  for  situation :  but  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
taking  a  house  in  town  suddenly ;  nor  would  it  be  oobvenient  for 
my  affiurs  so  to  do,  considering  the  great  expense  I  must  be  at 
oo.cbming  into  a  small  bishoprick.  My  goat  haa  feft  mo.  I 
have  neaertfaeless  a  weakness  remainmg  in  mj  feet,  andj  what  is 
worse,  an  extreme  tendJem^as,  the  effect  of  my  long  confinenMut. 
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I  was  abraad  the  be^mnDg  of  this  week  to  take  i^  Utile  air  in  the 
park,  which  gave  me  a  cold^  and  obliged  me  to  physic  and  two 
or  three  days'  confinemmit,  I  have  several  things  tp  prepare  itt 
order  to  my  journey,  and  shall  make  all  the  dispatch  I  can.  But 
why  I  riiould  endanger  my  health  by  too  much  hurry,  or  why  I 
should  precipitate  myself  in  this  convalescent  state,  into  doabCfid 
weather  and  cold  lodgings  on  the  road,  1  do  not  see.  There  is 
but  one  reason  that  1  can  comprehend  why  the  great  men  tfaero 
should  be  so  urgent ;  viz.  for  fear  that  I  should  make  an  interest 
here  in  case  of  vacancies ;  which  I  have  already  assured  you  I  do 
not  intend  to  do :  so  they  may  be  perfecdy  easy  on  that  score. 

Ex.  50. — ^March  13,  1734.  I  am  bond  fide  making  all  the 
haste  I  can.  My  library  is  to  be  embarked  on  board  the  fint 
ship  bound  to  Cork,  of  which  I  am  in  daily  expectation.  I  sup* 
pose  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
commissioners  to  the  customhouse  officers  there  to  let  it  pass 
duty-free,  which  at  first  word  was  granted  here  on  my  coining 
from  America.  I  wish  you  would  mention  this,  with  my  respect% 
to  Dr.  Coghil.  After  my  journey  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  my 
health  much  better,  though  at  present  I  am  ob%ed  to  guaid 
against  the  east-wind,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed  of  lata^ 
and  which  never  faik  to  disorder  my  head.  I  am  in  hopes  how^ 
ever,  by  what  I  hear,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  Dublin  before 
my  Lord  Lieutenant  leaves  it.  1  shall  reckon  it  my  misformne  if  I 
do  not :  I  am  sure  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  doiug  all  that  lies  in 
my  power.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  am  obliged  to  manage  my  health, 
aiMl  I  have  many  things  to  do.  I  must  desire  you  at  your  leisure 
to  look  out  a  lodging  for  us,  to  be  taken  only  by  the  week :  for  1 
shall  stay  no  longer  in  Dublin  than  needs  must.  I  would  have  the 
lodging  taken  for  the  10th  of  ApriL 

Ex.  5 1 . — March  20,  1 734.  There  is  one  Mr.  Cox,  a  clergy^ 
man,  son  to  the  late  Dr.  Cox  near  Drogheda,  who,  I  understand, 
is  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  CoghiL  Pray  inform  yourself  of 
his  character ;  whether  he  be  a  good  man,  one  of  parts  and 
learning,  and  how  he  is  provided  for.  This  you  may  possibly  do 
without  my  being  named.  Peihaps  my  brother  may  know  some-- 
thing  of  him.  1  should  be  glad  to  be  apprized  of  his  character  oft 
my  coming  to  Dublin.  No  one  has  recommended  him  to  me  ; 
but  his  father  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  I  saw  two  sensible  wo- 
men his  sisters  at  Rhode-bland,  which  inclines  me  to  think  him  a 
man  of  merit ;  and  such  only  1  would  prefer.  1  have  had  cer* 
tain  persons  recommended  to  me ;  but  I  shall  consider  their  roe- 
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rits  pi)dfierabljr  to  all  recomiiieiidation.  If  yoa  ctn  antwer  for  tfad 
iDgeniiity,  learning,  and  good  qualities,  of  the  person  you  men* 
tioned  preferably  to  that  of  others  in  competition,  I  riionld  b^ 
my  glad  to  serve  him. 

Ex.  52. — St.  Albon's,  April  30,  1734.  1  was  deceived  by 
the  assurance  given  me  of  two  ships  going  to  Cork.  In  the 
event,  one  could  not  take  in  my  goods,  and  the  other  took  freight 
for  another  port.  So  that,  after  all  their  delays  and  prevaiica-* 
tions,  I  have  been  obliged  to  ship  off  my  things  for  Dublin  on* 
board  of  Captain  Leach.  From  this  involuntary  cause  1  have 
been  detained  here  so  long  beyond  my  intentions,  which  really 
were  to  have  got  to  Dublin  before  die  parliament,  whidi  now  I 
much  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do,  considenng  diat  aS 
I  have  two  young  children  with  me,  I  cannot  make  such  dis^ 
patch  on  the  road  as  otherwise  I  mi^t.  The  lodging  in  Gervais- 
street,  which  you  formerly  procured  for  me,  will  I  think  do  very 
well.  I  shall  want  a  stable  for  six  coach-horses :  for  so  many  I 
bring  with  me. 

JS7.55.— Qoyne,  March  5,  17d7.  I  here  send  you  what 
you  deMre*  If  you  approve  of  it,  publish  it  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers :  if  you  have  any  objection,  let  me  know  it  by  the  next 
post.  I  mean,  as  you  see,  a  brief  abstract,  which  I  could  wish 
were  qpread  dirough  the  nation*  dmt  men  may  tiiink  on  the  sub- 
ject i^nst  next  session.  But  I  would  not  have,  this  letter  made 
public  sooner  than  a  week  after  the  publication  of  the  third  part 
of  my  Querist,  which  I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  you.  I  be- 
lieve you  may  receive  it  about  the  time  tiiat  tiiis  comes  to  your 
hands :  for,  as  I  told  yon  in  a  late  letter,  I  have  hastened  it  as 
much  as  possiUe.  I  have  used  the  same  editor  (Dr.  Madden) 
for  diis  as  for  the  two  foregoing  parts. 

Our  spinning-school  b  in  a  tiiriving  way.  The  children  b^;in 
to'find  a  pleasure  in  being  paid  in  hard  money,  which  I  under- 
stand they  will  not  give  to  tiieir  parents,  but  keep  to  buy  clothes 
for  themselves.  Indeed  I  found  it  difficult  and  tedious  to  bring 
diem  to  this,  but  I  believe  it  will  now  do.  I  am  building  a  work- 
Ikmse  for  sturdy  vagrants,  and  design  to  raise  about  two  acres  of 
hemp  for  employing  them.  Can  you  put  me  in  a  way  of  getting 
liemp-seed,  or  does  your  society  distribute  any?  It  is  hoped 
your  flax-seed  will  come  in  time.  Last  post  a  letter  from  an 
English  bishop  tells  me,  a  difierence  between  the  King  and 
Prince  is  got  into  parliament,  and  that  it  seems  to  be  big  with 
mischief,  if  »  speedy  expedient  be  not  found  to  heal  Ae  breach. 
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It  ralitot  lo  Ihe  proTiaion  for  hi9  R.  Higbness'B  family*  My  lime 
children l^ave  been  iUi  ijae  eldest  and  youngest  are  recovered;  hat 
George  i$  still  uoweU* 

[Enclosed  in  the  above  a  Letter  to  A.  B.  Esq.  from  the  Qee^ 
list,  coetaioing  Thoughts  on  a  National  Bank,  printed  in  the 
Dublin  Journal.] 

Ex.  54.— Cloyne,  Feb.  1 5, 1 74 1 .  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  foUov* 
iiig  being  a  very  safe  and  successful  cure  in  the  bloody  flux, 
which  at  this  time  b  become  so  general,  you  will  do  well  to  make 
it  public.  Give  a  heaped  spoonful  of  common  rosin,  powdered 
in  a  little  fresh  brotli,  every  five  or  six  hours,  till  the  bkxxi^  Am 
IS  stopped ;  which  I  have  always  found  before  a  fardung's  worth 
of  rosin  was  spent,  if  after  the  blood  is  staunched  there  remains 
a  little  looseness,  this  is  soon  carried  off  by  milk  and  water  boiled 
with  a  little  chalk  in  it.  This  cheap  and  easy  method  I  Iwre 
often  tried  of  late,  and  never  knew  it  fail.  I  am  your  humble  aer* 
tant  A.  B. 

Ex.  55. — Cloyne,  Feb.  24,  1741.  I  find  you  have  piibr 
lished  my  nemedy  in  the  newspaper  of  this  ^bj.  I  now  tdl  you 
Aat  the  patients  muit  be  careful  of  their  diet,  and  especisily  be^ 
ware  of  taking  cold.  The  best  diet  I  find  to  be  plain  broth  of 
mutton  or  fowl,  without  seasoning  of  any  Idnd.  Their  drinlf 
should  be,  till  they  are  freed  both  fi-om  dysentery  and  diarrfama, 
milk  and  water^  or  plain  water  boiled  with  chalk  (drank  wann)^ 
e.  g.  about  a  large  heaped  spoonful  to  a  quart.  Sometimes  I 
find  it  necessary  to  give  it  every  four  hours,  and  to  continue  it 
for  a  dose  or  two  after  the  blood  hath  been  stopped,  to  prevort 
relapses,  which  ill  management  hath  now  and  tiien  occasioned* 
Given  in  due  time  (the  sooner  the  better),  and  with  proper  care^ 
I  take  it  to  be  as  sure  a  cure  for  a  dysentery  as  the  bark  for  aft 
ague;  It  has  certainly  by  the  blessing  of  God  saved  many  lives, 
and  continues  to  save  many  lives,  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  its  success  in  any  instances  you  may  have  tried 
it  in. 

Ex.  56. — Cloyne,  Feb.  26, 1741. — I  believe  there  is  no  re* 
hition  that  Mr.  Sftndys  and  Sir  John  Rushout  have  to  Lord  Wil* 
mmgton,  other  than  wl?at  I  myself  made  by  marrying  Sir  Jobn 
Rushout's  sister  to  the  late  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  was  bro- 
ther to  Lord  Wilmington.  Sandys  is  nephew  to  Sir  John.  At 
to  kindred  or  afl^ity,  I  take  it  to  have  very  little  place  in  this 
matter.  Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  foretell  whether  the.mini- 
slry  will  be  Whig  or  Tory.    The  people  are  ao  generally  and  ae 
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audi  ioceiMed,  that  (if  I  am  i^dy  infoniied)  both  men  and 
OMasures  must  be  dianged  before  we  see  thkigt  composed.  Ba-i 
sides,  in  this  disjointed  state  of  tbmgs^  the  Prince's  party  will 
be  more  considered  than  ever.  It  is  my  opinion^  there  ^rill  be 
BO  first  minister  in  haste :  and  it  will  be  new  to  act  without  one. 
When  I  had  wrote  thus  far,  I  received  a  letter  fitmi  a  considenH 
ble  hand  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  wherein  are  the  fc^w- 
ing  words.  <<  Though  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  gone  hand  in 
band  in  their  endeavour  to  demolish  the  late  ministry,  yet  some 
true  Whigs,  to  diew  themselves  such,  were  for  eiduding  all 
Tories  from  the  new  mmistry.  Lord  Wilmington  and  Duke  of 
Dorset  declared  they  would  quit,  if  they  proceeded  on  so  nar- 
row a  bottom :  and  the  Prince,  Duke  of  Argyle,  Duke  of  Bed^ 
ford,  and  many  others,  refused  to  come  in,  except  there  was  to  be 
a  coalition  of  parties.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  effect 
diis,  it  was  at  last  adiieved  between  eleven  and  twelve  on  Tuea« 
day  night,  and  the  Prince  went  next  morning  to  St.  James's,  it 
had  been  that  very  evening  quite  despaired  of;  and  the  meetii^ 
of  the  pariiament  came  on  so  fiut,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
Bodung  but  great  confiision.''  There  is,  I  hope,  a  proqpect  now 
of  much  better  things,  i  mudi  wanted  tasee  diis  scheme  pre* 
va3 ;  wUch  it  has  bow  done,  aad  will,  I  trust,  be  followed  by 
many  happy  consequences. 

Ex.  57.— Cloyne,  May  19,  1741.  Though  the  flax-seed 
came  in  such  quantity  and  so  kte,  yet  we  have  above  one  half 
ourselves  in  ground,  die  rest  together  widi  our  own  seed  has 
been  given  to  our  poor  nei^bours,  and  vriD,  1  doubt  not,  Uh 
awer,  the  weather  being  veiy  fiivourable.  The  distresses  of  the 
nek  and  poor  are  endless.  The  havoc  of  mankind  in  the  coon* 
ties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  some  adjacent  places,  hath  been  in- 
credible.  The  nation  probably  will  not  recover  this  loss  in  a 
ccntuiy.  The  other  day,  I  heard  one  from  the  county  of  lime* 
rick  say,  that  whole  villages  were  entirely  dispeople.  About 
two  m^idis  rince,  I  heard  Sir  Ridiard  Cox  say,  diat  five  bun* 
dred  were  dead  in  die  parish  uriiere  he  lives,  tfaouf^  in  a  country^ 
I  believe,  not  very  populous.  It  were  to  be  wished  people  of 
condition  vrere  at  thdr  seats  in  die  country  during  diese  cahmii- 
iDtts  times,  which  mif^t  provide  relief  and  employment  Cor  the 
poor.  Certaudy,  if  diese  parish,  die  rich  must  be  sufferers  m 
tfe  end.  We  have  tried  m  this  neighbomfaood  die  reo^  of  a 
decoction  of  brier-roots  for  die  Uoody-flnx,  which  you  sent  bm, 
aad  m  some  cases  found  it  useful    But  duit  whidi  we  find  tiM 
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mo8t  ipeedy,  $me,  and  efiectual  cure  above  all  others,  it  a 
heaped  spoonful  of  rosuii  dissolved  and  mixed  over  a  fire  %ilb' 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  added  to  a  pint  of  broth  for  a 
clyster :  which,  upoq  once  taking,  hadi  never  been  known' to  fid- 
stopping  die  bloody-flux.  At  first  I  mixed  the  rosin  in  the  broth : 
but  that  was  difficult,  and  not  so  speedy  a  cure. 

Ex.  58.— Cloyne,  Feb.  1746.  (With  a  letter  signed  Eubu- 
]us|  containing  advice  about  the  manner  of  clothing  the  militia, 
arrayed-this  year,  which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Jour* 
nal.)  The  above  letter  contains  a  piece  of  advice  which  aeema 
to  me  not  unseasonable  or  useless.  You  may  make  use  of 
Faulkner  for  conveying  it  to  the  public,  without  any  intimatioa 
of  the  author.  There  b  landed  about  a  lampoon  against  our 
troop,  which  hath  caused  great  indignation  in  the  wurioii  of 
Cloyne.  I  am  informed  that  Dean  Gervais  had  been  looking  for 
the  Querist,  and  could  not  find  one  in  the  shops,  for  my  Lord 
lieutenant)  at  his  desire.  I  wish  you  could  get  one,  handsomely 
bound,  for  his  Excellency;  or  at  least,  the  last  published  relating 
to  the  Bank,  which  consisted  of  excerpta  out  of  the  three  parte 
of  the  Querist.  I  wrote  to  you  before  to  procure  two  copieB  o£ 
this  for  his  Excellency  and  Mr.  liddel. 

Ex.  59* — Jan.  U,  1747.  You  asked  me  in  your  last  letter, 
whether  we  had  not  provided  a  house  in  Cloyne  for  the  receptiom 
and  cure  of  sick  persons.  By  your  query  it  seems  there  is  some 
such  report :  but  what  gave  rise  to  it  could  be  no  more  than  thisp* 
vix.  diat  we  are  used  to  lodge  a  few  strolling  sick  with  a  poor 
tenant  or  two  in  Cloyne,  and  em{Joy  a  poor  woman  or  two  to 
tend  them,  and  supply  them  with  a  few  necessaries  from  our 
house.  This  may  be  magnified  (as  things  gather  in  the  telliiig)i 
into  an  hospital ;  but  the  truth  is  merely  what  I  tell  you.  I  wish 
you  would  send  me  a  pamphlet  political  now  and  then,  with  what 
news  you  hear.  Is  there  any  apprdiension  of  an  invasion  upon 
Irebmd? 

Ex.  60. — FebT  6, 1747.  Your  manner  of  accountii^  for  the: 
wea&er  seems  to  have  reason  in  it  And  yet  there  still  remains 
something  unaccountable,  namely,  why  there  should  be  no  rain 
m  die  regions  mentioned.  If  the  bulk,  figure,  situation,  and 
motion,  of  the  earth  are  given,  and  the  luminaries  remain  the 
same,  should  there  not  be  a  certain  cycle  of  the  seasons  ever  re- 
turning at  certain  periods  i  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  exhab^ 
tions  perpetually  sent  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  no 
small  share  in  the  weather ;  that  nitrous  exhalations  produce  cold 
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and  fixMt ;  and  that  die  same  causes  which  produce  earthquakes 
within  the  earth  produce  storms  above  it.  Such  are  the  variable 
causes  of  our  vreather ;  which  if  it  proceeded  only  from  fixed 
and  given  causes,  the  changes  thereof  would  be  as  regular  as  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  days,  or  the  return  of  eclipses.  I  have  writ 
this  extempore — valeat  quantum  vakre  potest. 

Ex.  61. — Feb.  9^  1747.  You  ask  me  if  I  had  no  hints  from 
England  about  the  primacy.  I  can  only  say^  that  last  week  1 
had  a  letter  from  a  person  of  no  mean  rank,  who  seemed  to  won- 
der that  he  could  not  find  I  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of  the 
primacy,  while  so  many  others  of  our  bench  were  so  earnestly 
contending  for  it.  He  added,  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  take  it 
ill  if  my  friends  wished  me  in  diat  station.  My  answer  was,  thuft 
I  am  so  for  from  soliciting,  that  I  do  not  even  wish  for  it;  that  I 
do  not  think  myself  the  fittest  man  for  that  high  post ;  and  that 
therefore  1  neither  have  nor  ever  will  ask  it. 

Ex.  62. — Feb.  10,  1747*  In  a  letter  from  England,  which 
I  told  you  came  a  week  ago^'it  was  said  that  several  of  our  Irish 
bishops  were  earnestly  contending  for  the.  primacy.  Pray^  who 
are  they  i  I  thought  Bishop  Stone  was  only  talked  of  at  pre» 
sent.  I  ask  thb  question  merely  out  of  curiosity,  and  not  from 
any  interest,  I  assure  you.  I  am  no  man's  rival  or  competitor 
in  this  matter.  I  am  not  in  love  with  feasts,  and  crowds,  and 
visits,  and  Jate  hours,  and  strange  faces,  and  a  hurry  of  afiairs 
often  insignificant.  For  my  ovm  private  satisfaction,  I  had  rather 
be  master  of  my  time  than  wear  a  diadem.  I  repeat  these  things 
to  you,  that  1  may  not  seem  to  have  declined  all  steps  to  the  pri- 
macy out  of  singularity,  or  pride,  or  stupidity,  but  from  solid  mo- 
tives. As  for  the  argument  from  the  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
I  observe,  that  duty  obliges  men  in  high  station  not  to  decline 
occasions  of  doing  good ;  but  duty  doth  not  oblige  men  to  solicit 
such  high  stations. 

Ex.  63. — Feb.  19^  1747.  The  ballad  you  sent  has  mirth  in 
in  it,  with  a  political  sting  in  the  tail.  But  tbfe  speech  of  Van 
Haaren  is  excellent.  I  believe  it  Lord  Chesterfield's. — ^We 
have  at  present,  and  for  these  two  days  past  had,  frost,  and  some 
tnow.  Our  military  men  are  at  length  sailed  firom  Cork-harbour. 
We  hear  they  are  designed  for  Flanders. 

I  must  desire  you  to  make  at  leisure  the  most  exact  and  dis- 
tinct inquiry  you  can  into  the  characters  of  the  senior  fellows  as 
to  their  behaviour,  temper,  piety,  parts,  and  learning:  also  to 
ipake  a  list  of  them,  with  each  man's  character  annexed  to  his 
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name.  I  thiDk  it  of  so  great  consequence  to  the  public  to  h$iw 
a  good  provost,  (hat  I  would  willingly  look  beforeband|  and  stir 
a  litde  to  prepare  an  interest^  or  a(t  least  to  contribute  my  mittt 
where  I  properly  may  in  favour  of «  wordiy  man  to  fill  that  potty 
when  it  diall  become  vacant*  Dr.  Hales,  in  a  letter  to  me,  hat 
made  very  honourable  mention  of  you  to  me.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  if  you  should  correspond  with  him,  especially  for  the  sake 
of  granaries  and  prisons* 

Ex.  64w— Feb.  20,  1747.  Though  die  situation  of  the  eartk 
widi  respect  to  the  sun  changes,  yet  (be  changes  are  filed  and 
regular :  if  therefore  this  were  the  cause  of  the  variation  o£  tbi| 
winds,  the  variation  of  winds  must  be  regular,  t.  e.  regularly  n^ 
turning  in  a  cycle.  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  variable  cause  of 
the  variable  winds  are  the  subterraneous  fires,  which  constantly 
burning,  but  altering  their  operation  according  to  )he  variooii 
quantity  or  kind  of  combustible  materials  they  happ^  to  meet 
with,  send  up  exhalations  more  or  less,  of  this  or  that  species, 
which  diversely  fermenting  in  the  atmosphere  produce  uncertain, 
variable  winds  and  tempests.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  troof 
solution  of  that  crux.  As  to  the  papers  about  petrefiictiooa 
which  I  sent  to  you  and  Mr.  Simon,  I  do  not  well  remember  the 
contents.  But  be  you  so  good  as  to  look  them  over,  and  shew 
them  to  some  others  of  your  society.  And  if  after  this  you  shall 
think  them  worth  publishing  in  your  collections,  you  may  do  as 
you  please.  Otherwise  1  would  not  have  things  hastily  and  cava- 
lessly  written  thrust  into  public  view. 

[The  following  anonymous  piece,  on  a  subject  connected  wiii 
the  preceding,  may  deserve  a  place  here*  It  is  in  the  Bishqp^i 
handwriting,  and  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  one  ofifii 
London  prints  J^ 


TO  THB  PUBLISHER. 


SIB, 


Having  observed  it  hath  been  offered  as  a  reason  to  persuade 
the  public,  that  the  late  diocks  felt  in  and  about  London  were 
not  caiised  by  an  earthquake,  because  the  motion  vnis  lateral, 
which  it  is  asserted  the  motion  of  an  earthquake  never  is,  I  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary.  I  have  myself  felt  an  earth- 
quake at  Messina  in  the  year  1718,  when  the  motion  was  hori* 
xontal  or  lateral.  It  did  no  harm  in  that  city,  but  threw  doifV 
several  houses  about  a  day's  journey  from  thence. 
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.  We  are  iiot  to  think  the  kte  shocks  merdy  an  air^^uake,  n 
thej  call  it,  on  account  of  signs  and  changes  in  the  ur,  such  be- 
ing usually  observed  to  attend  earthquakes.  There  is  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  subterraneous  air  and  our  atmosphere.  It 
18  probable  that  storms  or  great  concussions  of  the  air  do  often, 
if  not  always,  owe  their  origin  to  vapours  or  exhalations  issuing 
from  below. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  Count  Tezzani  at  Catania  say,  that 
some  hours  before  the  memorable  earthquake  of  1692,  which 
overturned  the  whole  city,  he  observed  a  line  extended  in  the  air, 
proceeding,  as  he  judged,  from  exhalations  poised  and  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere;  also  that  he  heard  a  hollow,  frightful 
murmur  about  a  minute  before  the  shock.  Of  25,000  inhabit- 
ants 1 8,000  absolutely  perished ;  not  to  mention  others  who  were 
miserably  bruised  and  wounded.  There  did  not  escape  so  much 
as  one  single  house.  The  streets  were  narrow,  and  the  buildings 
high ;  so  there  was  no  safety  in  running  into  tiie  streets:  but  on 
die  first  tremor  (which  happens  a  small  space,  perhaps  a  few 
minutes,  before  the  downfal)  they  found  it  the  safest  way  to  stand 
mider  a  door-case,  or  at  the  comers  of  the  house. 

^  The  Count  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  own  house,  which 
bad  overwhelmed  about  twenty  persons,  only  seven  whereof  were 
got  out  alive.  Though  he  rebuilt  his  house  vdth  stone,  yet  he 
ever  after  lay  in  a  small  adjoining  apartment  made  of  reeds  fdais- 
tered  over.  Catania  was  rebuilt  more  regular  and  beautifril  than 
ever :  the  houses,  indeed,  are  lower  and  the  streets  broader  than 
before,  for  security  against  future  shocks.  By  their  account, 
the  first  shock  seldom  or  never  doth  the  mischief:  but  the  re* 
pUekif  as  they  term  them,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  earth,  I  was. 
lold,  moved  up  and  down  like  the  boiling  of  a  pot,  terra  bollente 
JH  ioiio  in  sapra^  to  use  their  own  expression.  This  sort  of  sub* 
Mitive  motion  is  ever  accounted  the  most  dangerous. 
.  Pliny,  m  the  second  book  of  his  Natural  History,  observes, 
tfat  all  earthquakes  are  attended  with  a  great  stillness  of  the  air« 
The  same  was  observed  at  Catania.  Pliny  frirther  observes^  that 
ia  murmuring  noise  precedes  the  earthquake.  He  also  remarks, 
that  there  is  ngnum  in  calo,  praeeditque  matufuturo,  aut  inier^ 
diuy  auipaulopoit  occa$um  sereno,  eeu  tenuis  linea  nubisinlon^ 
gmmporreeta  tpatium :  which  agrees  with  what  was  observed  by 
Count  Tezxani  and  others  at  Catania.  And  all  these  things 
{dably  rfiew  the  mistake  of  those  who  surmise  that  nmies  and 
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aigns  ID  the  air  do  not  belong  to^  or  betoken^  an  eardiquake,  biit 
only  iin  air-quake. 

The  naturalist  above  cited,  speaking  of  the  earth,  saith,  that 
tarii  quatitur,  up  and  down  sometinies,  at  others  from  side  to 
side.  He  adds,  diat  the  effects  are  yery  various :  cities  one  while 
demolished,  another  swallowed  up ;  sometimes  overwhelmed  by 
water,  at  other  times  consumed  by  fire  bursting  from  the  earth : 
one  while  the  gulf  remains  open  and  yawning ;  another,  the  sides 
plose,  not  leaving  the  least  trace  or  sign  of  the  city  swallowed  up. 

Britain  is  an  island — maritima  autem  maximi  quatiuntMr, 
saith  Pliny— «nd  in  this  island  are  many  mineral  and  sulphiuieous 
waters.  I  see  nothing  in  the  natural  constitution  of  London,  or 
the  parts  adjacent,  that  should  render  an  earthquake  impossible 
or  improbable.  Whedier  there  be  any  thing  in  the  moral  state 
thereof  that*  should  exempt  it  from  that  fear,  I  leave  others  to 
judge.     1  am  your  humble  servant,  A.  B. 

Ex.  65. — Cloyne,  March  d£,  1747.  As  to  what  you  say  that 
the  primacy  would  have  been  a  glorious  thing,  for  my  part  I  do 
not  see,  all  things  considered,  the  glory  of  wearing  die  name  of 
primate  in  these  days,  or  of  getting  so  much  money,  a  thing  eveij 
tradesman  in  London  may  get  if  he  pleases.  I  should  not  dioose  to 
be  primate,  in  pity  to  my  children :  and  fordoing  good  to  the  wotU, 
I  imagine  1  may,  upon  the  whole,  do  as  much  in  a  lower  station. 

Ex.66. — June  23,  1746.  I  perceive  the  Earl  of  Cheatoi- 
field  is,  whether  absent  or  present,  a  friend  to  Ireland ;  and  then 
could  not  have  happened  a  luckier  incident  to  this  poor  island 
than  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  when  there  are  so  few.  of  her 
own  great  men  who  either  care  or  know  how  to  befriend  her.  Af 
my  own  wishes  and  endeavours,  howsoever  weak  and  ineffectiigL 
have  had  the  same  tendency,  I  flatter  myself  that  on  this  scoii 
he  honours  me  with  his  regard;  which  is  an  ample  recom- 
pence  for  more  public  merit  than  1  can  pretend  to.  As  yo« 
transcribed  a  line  from  his  letter  relating  to  me,  so  in  retuni  I 
send  you  a  line  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's,  i«» 
lating  to  you — I  formerly  told  you  I  had  mentioned  you  to  the 
Bishop  when  1  sent  your  Bcbeme — These  are  his  words :  ^'  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  your  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
expressed  his  good  esteem  of  Mr.  Prior  and  his  character,  and 
commended  him  as  one  who  had  no  view  in  life  but  to  do  the  ut, 
most  good  he  is  capable  of.  Ab  he  has  seen  the  scheme,  he  may 
have  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  as  many  of  the  cabinet  as  b^ 
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pieaies:  but  it  will  Dot  be  a  fadiionable  doctrine  at  this  time." 
So  far  the  Bishop.  You  are  doubtless  in  the  right,  on  all  pro- 
per occasions,  to  cultivate  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Chester- 
field. When  you  write,  you  will  perhaps  let  him  know  in  the 
properest  manner  the  thorough  sense  I  have  of  the  honour  he 
does  nie  in  his  remembrance,  and  my  concern  at  not  having  been 
lible  to  wait  on  him. 

Ex.  67.-— July  S,  1746.  I  send  you  back  my  letter,  with  a 
new  paragraph  to  be  added  at  the  end  where  you  see  the  a. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  letter  does  great  honour  both  to  you  and 
his  Excellency.  The  nation  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  such  a  viceroy,  which  indeed  is  a  rarity  not  to  be  met 
with  every  season,  which  grows  not  on  every  tree.  I  hope  your 
society  will  find  means  of  encouraging  particularly  the  two  points 
be  recommends,  glass  and  paper.  For  the  former  you  would  do 
well  to  get  your  workmen  from  Holland  rather  than  from  Bristol 
You  have  heard  of  the  trick  the  glassmen  of  Bristol  were  said  to 
have  played  Dr.  Helsham  and  company. 

My  wife,  with  her  compliments,  sends  you  a  present*  by  the 
Cork  carrier,  who  set  out  yesterday.  It  is  an  offering  of  the  first* 
fruits  of  her  painting.  She  began  to  draw  in  last  November,  and 
did  not  stick  to  it  closely,  but  by  way  of  amusement  only  at  leisure 
hours.  For  my  part,  I  think  she  shews  a  most  uncommon  ge* 
niua :  but  others  may  be  supposed  to  judge  more  impartially  than 
L  My  two  younger  children  are  beginning  to  employ  them* 
selves  the  same  way.  In  short,  here  are  two  or  three  families  in 
Imdullyi*  bent  upon  paintii^:  and  I  wish  it  was  more  general 
among  the  ladies  and  idle  people,  as  a  thing  diat  may  divert  the 
spleen,  improve  the  manufiictures,  and  increase  the  wealth,  of  the 
nation*  We  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  our  Lord  Lieutenant's  ad- 
vice, and  kindle  up  new  arts  with  a  spark  of  his  public  spirit, 

Mr.  Simon  has  wrote  to  me,  desiring  I  would  become  a  mem* 
bar  of  the  Historico-Physical  Society.  I  wish  them  well,  but  do 
not  'care  to  list  myself  among  them :  for  m  that  case  I  should 
think  myself  obliged  to  do  somewhat  which  might  interrupt  my 
other  studies.  I  must  therefore  depend  on  you  ^r  gettii^  me 
cot  of  this  scrape,  and  hinder  Mr*  Simon's  proposing  me,  which 
he  inclines  to  do  at  the  request,  it  seems,  of  die  Bishop  of  Meath, 

*  The  Bishop's  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  now  in  the  possession 
9i  the  Bev.  Mr.  Arcbdail  of  Bolton-street,  Dnblin. 

t  The  village  of  Ctoyne  is  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  ooanty  of  Cork. 
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^nd  thisy  wilb  my  service^  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mt.  Sit 
mon's  letter. 

Ex.  68.— Sept  12,  1746.  I  am  just  returned  from  a  totir 
through  my  diooess  of  one  hundred  and  thirtjr  miles,  almost  shakao 
to  pieces.  What  you  write  of  Bishop  Stone's  prefermeat  is 
highly  probable.  For  myself,  though  his  Excellency  the  Loid 
Lieutenant  might  have  a  better  opinion  of  me  than  I  desenrad, 
yet  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  make  an  Irishman  primate. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  a  scheme  of  my  own  for  this  long  time  past^ 
in  which  I  propose  more  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  of  myself 
than  I  could  in  that  high  station,  which  I  neither  solicited  nor  so 
much  as  wished  for.  It  b  true,  the  primacy  or  archbishoprick  of 
Dublin,  if  offered,  might  have  tempted  me  by  a  greater  opporto- 
nity  of  doing  good :  but  there  is  no  other  preferment  in  the  king>* 
dom  to  be  desired  on  any  odier  account  than  a  greater  incomBf 
which  would  not  tempt  me  to  remove  from  Cloyne,  and  set  aside 
my.  Oxford  scheme,  on  which,  thou^  delayed  by  the  fllness  of 
my  son,  yet  I  am  as  intent  and  as  much  resolved  as  ever. 

Ex.  69. — Feb.  2y  1749.  Three  days  ago  we  received  the  box 
of  pictures.  The  two  men's  heads  with  ruffs  are  well  done;  the 
third  is  a  copy  and  ill  coloured :  they  are  all  Flemish :  so  is  the 
woman,  which  is  also  very  well  painted,  though  it  hadi  not  the 
beauty  and  freedom  of  an  Italian  pencil.  The  two  Dutch  pic* 
lures,  containing  animals,  are  well  done  as  to  the  animals ;  .bit 
the  human  figures  and  sky  are  ill  done.  The  two  pictures  of 
ruins  are  very  well  done,  and  are  Italian.  My  son  William  *  haA 
already  copied  two  other  pictures  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
same  hand.  He  and  his  sister  are  both  employed  in  copjring 
pictures  at  present ;  which  shall  be  dispatohed  as  soon  as  posii* 
Ue ;  after  which  they  wiU  set  about  some  of  yours.  Their  stin% 
on  account  of  health,  is  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  painting.  SiS 
I  doubt  two  months  will  not  suffice  for  copying :  but  no  time 
shaU  be  lost,  and  great  care  taken  of  your  pictures,  for  which  w« 
hold  ourselves  much  obliged^ — Our  round  tower  stands  whef« 
it  did ;  but  a  Uttle  stone  arched  vault  on  the  top  was  cracked, 
and  moat  be  repaired :  the  bell  ako  was  thrown  down,  and  broke 
its  way  through  three  boarded  stories,  but  renuuns  entire.  The 
door  was  shivered  into  many  small  pieces  and  dispersed,  and  tbeiv 
was  a  stone  forced  out  of  the  waU.    The  whole  damage,  it  is 

*  A  606  youtby  the  leoood  son  of  the  Bishop,  whose  lots  at  an  early  tpf 
was  tboughi  to  have  stack  too  close  to  his  fatlier*s  heart. 
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tboughti  will  Dot  amount  to  20/.    The  thunder-clap  was  by  far 
the  greatest  that  I  ever  heard  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  70. — March  50,  1751.  IThey  are  going  to  print  at  Glas- 
gow two  editions  at  once,  in  4to  and  in  folio,  of  all  Plato's 
works,  in  most  magnificent  types.  This  work  should  be  en- 
couraged :  it  would  be  right  to  mention  it  as  you  have  opportu- 
nity.* 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdall,  Bolton-street,  Dublin. 

RBV.  SIR,  Cloyne,  Dec.  8, 1751. 

This  b  to  desire  you  may  publish  the  inscription  I  sent  yt>u 
in  Faulkner's  paper.  But  say  nothing  of  the  author.  I  must 
desire  you  to  cause  the  letters  G.  B.  being  the  initial  letters  of 
my  name,  to  be  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  gold  medal,  at  the  bot- 
tom, beneath  the  race-horse :  whereby  mine  will  be  distinguished 
bom  medals  given  by  others. 

TO   THE    SAME. 

I 

Dec.  22, 1751.  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  in 
publishii^  the  inscription  so  correctly,  as  likewise  for  your  trou- 
ble in  getting  G.  B.  engraved  oo  the  plain  at  (he  bottom  of  the 
medal.  When  that  is  done,  you  may  order  two  medak  to  be 
made,  and  given  as  usual.  I  would  have  only  two  made  by  my 
die :  the  multiplying  of  premiums  lessens  their  value.  If  my  in- 
acription  is  to  take  place,  let  me  know  before  it  b  engraved :  I 
may  perhaps  make  some  trifling  alteration. 

[No  date :  but  sent  at  this  time  to  the  same.]  For  the  particu- 
lars of  your  last  favour  I  give  you  Aanks.  I  send  the  above  bill 
to  clear  what  you  have  expended  on  my  account,  and  also  ten 
goioeas  bestde,  which  u  my  contr&ution  towards  the  monument 
wluch  I  understand  is  intended  for  our  deceased  friend.  Yester* 
day,  though  ill  of  the  cholic,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  sketching  out 
Att  enclosed.  I  wish  it  did  justice  to  his  character.  Such  as  it 
is,  I  submit  it  to  you  and  your  friends.. 

^  Mr.  Prior  died  the  2lst  of  October  folIowfaig>  aged  71.  The  in- 
acvifition  mentioned  ia  Ae  next  artiele  wtm  fir  his  monament  in  Cluirt' 
cslNireh  cathedral,  erected  at  the  expeaae  of  Bftr.  Prior's  friends  and  ad- 
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Enclooed  in  the  last : 

MenioitB!  ncniio 

Tbomx  Peiov 

Viri,  u  quia  unquun  xliiu,  de  pabU 

optiini  meriti : 

Qui,  cum  prodewe  mallet  qaim  coDspici, 

nee  in  senatum  ccnptattu 

nee  consilioram  atils  particepa 

nee  ullo  publico  munere  insignitus 

rem  tamen  publicam 

mitifie^  auzit  et  omavit 

auspiciis,  connliia,  labore  indefeaso  : 

Vir  innocuus,  prabus,  piiu 

partium  stadiia  minimi  addictua 

de  re  fanuliari  panun  solicitua 

cum  cinom  commoda  unic^  speclaret 

Quicquid  vel  ad  inopte  levamen 

vel  ad  vitK  elegantiaro  Tacit 

quicquid  ad  destdiam  populi  nncendam 

aut  ad  bonas  artea  excitandaa  pertinet 

id  omne  pro  nrili  ezcoluit 

Societatis  Dublinienns 

auctor,  institutor,  curator : 

QuK  fecerit 

pluribus  dicere  hand  refert ; 

qiiorsum  uairaret  marmor 

ilia  quffi  omnes  nonint 

il1»  qua;  cirium  animia  insculpta 

nulla  dies  delebit  f 

Tkit  monument  mit  erected  to  TkomoM  Prior,  Esquire,  at  the 
eherge  of  teveral penont  who  contributed  to  honour  the  memory 
tfthat  worthy  patriot f  to  whom  his  own  actiom  and  unwearied 
endeavourt  in  the  lervict  of  hit  country  have  raited  a  monument 
more  lasting  than  marble. 

Jan.  7,  1752.  I  here  seud  you  enclosed  the  inscription,  with 
my  last  amendmeuts.  In  the  printed  copy  tiquii  vu  one  word: 
it  had  better  be  two,  divided,  as  in  this,  Thereare  some  other 
small  changes  which  you  will  observe.  The  Bishop  of  Meath 
was  for  having  somewhat  in  English :  accordingly  I  sujboin  an 
English  addition,  to  be  ei^raved  in  a  different  chaiacter  and  in 


coBdnued  linei  (aa  it  ii  written)  beneath  the  Latb.  The  Bishop 
writea,  that  contributiona  come  in  slowly,  but  that  near  one  hun- 
dred guineas  are  got.  .  Now  it  should  seem  that  if  the  first  plan^ 
fated  at  two  hundred  guineas,  was  reduced  or  altered^  there  might 
be  a  plain  neat  monument  erected  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and 
ao  (aa  the  proverb  directs)  the  coat  be  cut  according  to  the  cloth. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gbbvais,  sen. 

Cloyne,  Nov.  25,  1798.  Rev.  Sir,  my  wife  sends  her  compli* 
ments  to  Mrs.  Gervab  and  yourself  for  the  receipt,  &c.  and  we 
both  concur  in  dianks  for  your  venison.  The  rain  hath  so  de^ 
faced  your  letter,  that  I  cannot  read  some  parts  of  it.  But  1  can 
make  a  shift  to  see  there  is  a  comjdiment  of  so  bright  a  strain^ 
dwt  if  1  knew  how  to  read  it,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  know  howto 
answer  it.  If  there  was  any  thing  agreeable  in  your  entertain* 
ment  at  my  house,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  yourself,  and  so  requires 
my  acknowledgment,  which  you  have  very  sincere.  You  give  so 
much  pleasure  to  others,  and  are  so  easily  pleased  yourself,  that  I 
thali  live  in  hopes  of  your  making  my  house  your  inn  whenever 
you  visit  these  parts,  which  will  be  very  agreeable  to,  8&c. 

Jan.  12, 1742.  You  forgot  to  mention  your  address ;  else  I 
should  have  sooner  acknowledged  the  £eivour  of  your  letter,  for 
which  I  am  much  obliged,  though  the  news  it  contained  had  no« 
thing  good  but  the  manner  of  telling  it.  I  had  much  rather  vrrite 
you  a  letter  of  congratulation  dian  of  comfort :  and  yet  I  must 
needs  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I  apprdiend  you  miscanry 
by  havmg  too  many  friends.  We  often  see  a  man  with  one  only 
at  his  back  pushed  on  and  makii^  his  way,  while  another  is  em^ 
barrassed  io  a  crowd  of  well-wishers.  The  best  o^  it  is>  your 
merits  will  not  be  measured  by  your  success.  It  is  an  old  re- 
mark, that  die  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  But  at  present 
who  wins  it,  matters  little :  for  all  protestant  clergyman  are  like 
soon  to  be  at  par,  if  that  old  priest*  your  countryman  continues 
to  carry  on  his  schemes  with  the  same  policy  and  success  he  has 
hitherto  done.  The  accounts  you  send  agree  with  what  I  hear 
fiom  other  parts :  they  are  all  alike  dismal.  Reserve  yourself 
however  for  future  times,  and  mind  the  main  chance.     I  would 

*  Gardinal  Ffeari^  then  eigfaty-iereo  years  old.  Dean  Oertais  was  a 
native  of  Moatpeliery  who  was  carried  an  infiint  out  of  Fhmce  on  the  re- 
TOcatioD  of  the  edict  of  Naats  in  1080. 
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say,  shun  late  houi^,  drink  tar-water,  and  bring  back  (I  wiih  a 
good  deanery,  but  at  feafit)  a  good  stock  of  health  and  spiriti  to 
grace  our  little  parties  in  Imokilly,  where  we  hope,  ere  it  be  long, 
to  seie  you  and  the  sun  returned  together.  My  wife,  who  values 
herself  on  being  in  the  number  of  your  friends,  is  extreooely 
diliged  for  the  Italian  psalms  you  have  procured,  anddedres 
me  to  tell  you,  that  the  more  you  can  procure,  the  more  she  shall 
be  obliged.  We  join  in  wishing  you  many  happy  new  years, 
health,  and  success. 

. .  Feb.  2,  1742.     I  condole  with  you  on  your  cold,  a  circum- 
stance that  a  man  of  fashion  who  keeps  late  hours  can  hardly 
escape.     We  find  here  that  a  spoonful,  half  tar  and  half  Jiooey, 
taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  proves  a  most  effectual  remedy  in 
that  case.     My  wife,  who  values  herself  on  being  in  your  good 
graces,  expresses  great  gratitude  for  your  care  in  procuring  the 
psalms,  and  is  doubly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  your,  being 
yourself  the  bearer.    The  instrument  she  desired  to  be  provided 
was  a  large  four.stringed  bass  violin :  but  besides  this  we  shall 
also  be  extremely  glad  to  get  that  excellent  bass  viol  which  came 
from  France,  be  the  number  of  strings  what  it  will.     1  wrote  in- 
deed,  (not  to  overload  you)  to  Dean  Browne  *  to  look  out  for  a  six- 
stringed  bass  viol  of  an  old  make  and  mellow  tone.     But  the 
more  we  have  of  good  instruments,  the  better :  for  I  have  got  an 
excellent  master  whom  I  have  taken  into  my  family,  and  all  my 
children,  not  excepting  my  little  daughter,  learn  to  play,  and'Ve 
preparing  to  fill  my  house  with  harmony  against  all  events :   that 
if  we  have  worse  times,  we  may  have  better  spirits.     OurFrcnck 
woman  is  grown  more  attentive  to  her  business,  and  ao'  miich 
altered  for  the  better,  that  my  wife  is  not  now  inclined  to  part' 
with  her :  but  is  nevertheless  very  sensibly  obliged  by  your  isnd 
offer  to  look  out  for  another.     What  you  say  of  a  certain  paoBfilH 
let  is  enigmatical:  I  shall  hope  to  have  it  explained  viva  voce* 
As  this  corner  furnishes  nothing  worth  sending,  you  will  pasdOD 
me  if  instead  of  other  news  1  transcribe  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  I 
lately  received  from  an  English  bishop.     <<  We  are  now  shortly 
to  meet  again  in  parliament,  and  by  the  proceedings  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation  Sir  Robert's  fate  will  be  determined.     Heu, 
doing  all  he  can  to  recover  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

*  Jemroat  Brown  was  then  dean  of  Rosse,  bishop  of  Killaloe  in  174S, 
ofDromoro  in  1745,  of  Cork  tho  same  year,  or£l()liin  in  1772,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Taam  in  1775:  died  ill  1782. 


and  k  aid  Id  hue 
flMMD  atteapty 
ID  die  Kiog's,  ke 
cnnployed  locHiy 
dioaUhwc  die  VmflOOL  a  le 
paid.    B«l  die  Piivey  aft  k 
.QCmoil  mpect  and  dvlj  Id 
to  his  Mimster,  diat 
tenns."    I  hate  abo 

which  is  yeiy  agreeable.    **  Lady  DonAv^-f 
aeems  as  great  as  her  beaaTfy  aod  yAo 
her  bdiavioiir  io  diese  noosl  unhappy 
to  have  gained  overLord  Eortoe,  and  to  have 
fection."    I  find  by  vonr  letler,  At  icinine  dkmmint  aft  the 
Irish  court  is  disappoinftment.    A  ibb  of  less  spirib  aod 
wodd  be  apt  to  cry  oat,  Spei  itfartmmm  xmleU^  &c.  bat  aif- 
▼ice  is,  never  to  qoit  yxMir  hopes.    Hope  is  oAca  beHer  Aon  en- 
joyment.  HopeisoftenthecanseaswdlasthecfiiDCtof  jciidL  It 
is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  and  healdiypasBoo.  Ahopdtai 
is  deserted  by  himself : 
by  friends  and  fortune,  bodi  whidi  are  sincerely  mhedjou  by,  &c 
March  5,  174£.    Your  last  letter,  roitfainmg  an  acoooot  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungaiy  and  her  affinn,  was  all  over  agreeable. 
-My  v?iie  and  I  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  her  wtualion  so 
much  better  than  we  expected,  and  gready  appland  your  zeal  for 
her  interests ;  dioiif^  we  are  divided  upon  the  motive  of  it.     She 
imagines  you  would  be  less  zealous,  were  the  Queen  old  and 
ugly ;  and  will  have  it  that  her  beauty  has  set  jou  on  fire  even  at 
thb  distance.     I  on  the  contrary  affirm,  diat  you  are  not  made  of 
such  combustible  stuff;  that  you  are  affected  (mly  by  the  love  of 
jnsdoe,  and  insennbte  to  all  other  flames  dian  those  of  patriotism. 
We  hope  soon  for  your  presence  at  Cloyne  to  put  an  end  to  this 
controversy. — Your  care  in  providing  the  Italian  psalms  set  to 
music,  the  four-stringed  bass  violin,  and  the  antique  bass  viol,  re- 
qmre  our  repeated  thanks.    We  have  already  a  bass  viol  made  in 
Southwark  a.  d.  1730,  and  reputed  the  best  in  England.    And 
through  your  means  we  are  possessed  of  the  best  in  France.     So 
we  have  a  foir  chance  for  having  the  two  best  in  Europe.^-Your 
'  letter  gives  me  hopes  of  a  new  and  prosperous  scene.    We  live  in 

*  Seeker,    f  Lady  Dorothy  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  BorliDgtoD* 
and  wife  to  Lord  Eastoo,  son  of  the  Dake  of  Grafton. 
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an  age  of  revolutions  so  sudden  and  surprising  in  all  parts  ol  Etl^ 
rope,  that  I  question  whether  the  like  has  been  ever  known  before. 
Hands  are  changed  at  home :  it  is  well  if  measures  are  so  too.  If 
not^  I  shall  be  afraid  of  this  change  of  hands ;  for  hungry  dogs 
bite  deepest.  But  let  those  in  power  look  to  this.  We  bdiold 
diese  vicissitudes  with  an  equal  eye  from  this  serene  comer  of 
Cloyne,  where  we  hope  soon  to  have  the  perusal  of  your  budgirt 
of  politics.     Mean  time  accept  our  service  and  good  wishes. 

Sept.  6,  1743.  The  book  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  pro- 
cure for  me  (and  which  I  shall  not  pay  for  till  you  come  to  receive 
the  money  in  person)  contains  all  that  part  of  Dr.  Pococke'a  tra- 
vels for  which  I  have  any  curiosity :  so  I  shall,  with  my  thanks  for 
thisy  give  you  no  further  trouble  about  any  other  volume. — ^I  find 
by  the  letter  put  into  my  hands  by  your  son  (who  was  so  kind  as 
to  call  here  yesterday,  but  not  kind  enough  to  stay  a  night  with  ui), 
that  you  are  taken  up  with  great  matters,  and,  like  other  great  metf, 
in  danger  of  overlooking  your  friends.  Prepare  however  for  a 
world  of  abuse^  both  as  a  courtier  and  an  architect,  if  you  do  not 
find  means  to  wedge  in  a  visit  to  Cloyne  between  those  two  grand' 
concerns.  Courtiers  you  will  find  none  here,  and  but  such  virtu- 
osi as  the  country  affords ;  I  mean  the  way  of  music,  for  that  is 
present  the  reigning  passion  at  Cloyne.  To  be  plain,  we  are  mu- 
sically mad.     If  you  would  know  what  that  is,  come  and  see. 

Oct.  29,  1743.  A  bird  of  the  air  has  told  me  that  your  rever* 
ence  is  to  be  dean  of  Tuam.  No  nightingale  could  have  sungi 
more  pleasing  song,  not  even  my  wife,  who,  1  am  told,  is  this  daj 
inferior  to  no  singer  in  the  kingdom.  I  promise  you  we  arepra- 
paring  no  contemptible  chorus  to  celebrate  your  preferment :  and 
if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  this  Christmas,  and  believe  yow 
own  ears.  In  good  earnest,  none  of  your  friends  will  be  better 
pleased  to  see  you  with  yonr  broad  seal  in  your  pocket  than  your 
friends  at  Cloyne.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  wish  you  joy  at  Dub- 
lin ;  but  my  health,  though  not  a  little  mended,  suffers  me  to  make 
no  excursions  farther  than  a  mile  or  two. — ^What  is  this  your  fr- 
vourite  the  Queen  of  Hungary  has  been  doing  by  her  emissaries  at 
Petersburgh  i  France  is  again  upon  her  legs.  I  foresee  no  good. 
I  wish  all  this  may  be  vapour  and  spleen :  but  I  write  in  sun- 
shine. 

Jan.  8,  1744.  You  have  obliged  the  ladies  as  well  as  myself 
by  your  candid  judgment  on  the  point  submitted  to  your  deter- 
mination. I  am  glad  this  matter  proved  an  amusement  in  your 
gout,  by  bringing  you  acquainted  with  several  curious  and  select 
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timisp*  which  I  diould  readily  purchase,  and  accept  your  kind 
oflbr  of  procuring  them^  if  I  did  not  apprehend  there  might  be 
some  among  them  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  read  by  boys 
and  girls,  to  whom  my  library,  and  particularly  all  French  books, 
are  open.--^As  to  foreign  affairs,  we  cannot  descry  or  prognosti- 
cate any  good  event  from  this  remote  coiner.  The  planets  that 
aeemed  propitious  are  now  retrograde:  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Prussia,  lost ;  and  the  Dutch  a  nominal  ally  at  best.  You  may 
now  admire  the  Queen  of  Hungary  without  a  rival :  her  con« 
duct  with  respect  to  the  Czarina  and  the  Marquis  de  Botta  hath, 
I  fear,  rendered  cold  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  and  their  hands 
feeble.  To  be  piiun,  from  this  time  forward  1  doubt  we  shall 
languish,  and  our  enemies  take  heart.  And  while  I  am  thus  per- 
plexed about  foreign  afiairs,  my  private  economy  (I  mean  the 
animal  economy)  is  disordered  by  the  sciatica ;  an  evil  which 
has  attended  me  for  some  time  past;  and  I  apprehend  will  not 
leave  me  till  the  return  of  the  sun. — Certainly  the  news  that  I 
want  to  hear  at  present  is  not  from  Rome  or  Paris,  or  Vienna, 
but  from  Dublin  ;  viz.  when  the  Dean  of  Tuam  is  declared,  and 
when  he  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  .  I  constantly 
lead  the  news  from  Dublin ;  but  lest  1  should  overlook  this  ar- 
ticle, I  take  upon  me  to  congratulate  you  at  this  moment ;  that 
as  my  good  wishes  were  not,  so  my  compliments  may  not  be  be- 
hind those  of  your  other  friends.-^  You  Imve  entertained  me  with 
so  many  curious  things,  that  1  would  fain  send  something  in  re- 
turn worth  reading.  But  as  diis  quarter  affords  nothing  from 
itself,  1  must  be  obliged  to  transcribe  a  bit  of  an  English  letter 
that  I  received  last  week.  It  relates  to  what  is  now  the  subject 
of  public  attention,  the  Hanover  troops,  and  is  as  follows:  "  Ge- 
neral Campbell  (a  thorough  courtier)  being  called  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  an  account  whether  he  had  not  ob- 
fterved  some  instances  of  partiality,  replied,  he  could  not  say  he 
had:  but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  thought  the  forces  of  the 
two  nations  could  never  draw  together  again.  This,  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  a  courtier,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ample  con- 
fession :  however,  it  was  carried  against  the  address  by  a  large 
majority.  Had  the  question  been  whether  the  Hanover  troops 
should  be  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  a  debate:  but  it 
being  well  known  that  the  contrary  had  been  resolved  upon  be- 

*  CQllectkm  of  Triabin  Francf,  published  udder  the  titfe  ofCsMMf 
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fore  the  meetiDg  of  parliament^  the  moderate  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion thought  it  was  unnecessary^  and  might  prove  hurtful  to  ad- 
dress about  it,  and  so  voted  with  the  court."  You  see  how  I  am 
forced  to  lengthen  out  my  letter  by  adding  a  borrowed  scrap  of 
news,  which  yet  probably  is  no  news  to  you.  But  though  I 
should  shew  you  nothing  new,  yet  you  must  give  me  leave  ta 
shew  my  inclination  at  least  to  acquit  myself  of  the  debts  I 
owe  you,  and  to  declare  myself,  &c. 

March  16,  1744.  I  think  myself  a  piece  of  a  prophet  when  I 
foretold  that  the  Pretender's  Cardinal  feigned  to  aim  at  your  head, 
when  he  meant  to  strike  you,  like  a  skilful  fencer,  on  the  ribs. 
It  is  true,  one  would  hardly  think  the  French  such  bunglers :  but 
this  popish  priest  hath  manifestly  bungled  so  as  to  repair  the 
breaches  our  own  bunglers  had  made  at  home.  This  is  the 
juckiest  thing  that  could  have  happened,  and  will,  I  hope,  con- 
found all  the  measures  of  our  enemies. — 1  was  much  obliged  and 
delighted  with  the  good  news  you  lately  sent,  which  was  yester- 
day confirmed  by  letters  from  Dublin.  And  though  particuhis 
are  not  yet  known,  I  did  not  think  fit  to  delay  our  public  mariu 
of  joy,  as  a  great  bonfire  before  my  gate,  firing  of  guns,  drinking 
of  healths,  Scc.  I  was  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  put  a 
little  spirit  into  our  drooping  protestants  of  Cloyne,  who  have  of 
late  conceived  no  small  fears  on  seeing  themselves  in  such  a  de- 
fenceless condition  among  so  great  a  number  of  papists  elated 
with  the  fame  of  these  new  enterprises  in  their  favour.  It  is  in- 
deed terrible  to  refiect,  that  we  have  neither  arms  nor  militia  in  a 
province  where  the  papists  are  eight  to  one,  and  have  an  earlier 
intelligence  than  we  have  of  what  passes :  by  what  means  I 
know  not ;  but  the  fact  is  certainly  true. — Good  Mr.  Dean  (for 
Dean  I  will  call  you,  resolving  not  be  behind  your  friends  m 
Dublin),  you  must  know,  that  to  us  who  live  in  this  remote  cor- 
ner many  things  seem  strange  and  unaccountable  that  may  be 
solved  by  you  who  are  near  the  fountain  head.  Why  are  draughts 
made  from  our  forces  when  we  most  want  them  i  Why  are  not 
(he  militia  arrayed  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  arms  are  not 
put  into  the  hands  of  protestants,  especially  since  they  have  been 
so  long  paid  for  ?  Did  not  our  ministers  know  for  a  long  time 
past  that  a  squadron  was  forming  at  Brest  ?  Why  did  they  not 
then  bruise  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg  i  Would  not  the  French 
works  at  Dunkirk  have  justified  this  step  ?  Why  was  Sir  John 
Norris  called  off  from  the  chace  when  he  had  his  enemies  in  foil 
view,  and  was  .even  at  tlieir  heels  with  a  superior  force  i    Am 
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we  have  two  hundred  and  forty  nien-of-wary  whereof  one  hundred 
and  twenty  are  of  the  line,  how  comes  it  that  we  did  not  appoint 
a  squadron  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Spanish  Admiral  with  his 
thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  i  In  an  age  wherein  articles  of 
religious  faith  are  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom,  we  think 
it  lawful  to  propose  these  scruples  in  our  political  faith,  which 
in  many  points  wants  to  be  enlightened  and  set  right. — Your 
last  was  wrote  by  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  to  whom  both  my  wife 
and  I  send  our  compliments  as  well  as  to  yourself:  I  wish  you 
joy  of  being  able  to  write  yourself.  My  cholic  is  changed  to 
gout  and  sciatica^  the  tar-water  having  drove  it  into  my  limbs, 
and  as  1  hope^  carrying  it  off  by  those  ailments,  which  are  nothing 
to  the  cholic. 

Jan.  6,  1745. — ^Two  days  ago  I  was  favoured  with  a  very 
agreeable  visit  from  Baron  Mountenay  and  Mr.  Bristow.  I 
hear  they  have  taken  Lismore.in  their  way  to  Dublin. — We 
Want  a  little  of  your  foreign  fire  to  raise  our  Irish  spirits  in  this 
heavy  season.  This  makes  your  purpose  of  coming  very  agree- 
able news.  We  will  chop  politics  together,  sing  lo  Paan  to 
the  Duke,  revile  the  Dutch,  admire  the  King  of  Sardinia^  and  ap- 
plaud the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  name  is  sacred  all  over  this 
island  except  Lismore ;  and  what  should  put  your  citizens  of 
Lismore  out  of  humour  with  his  Excellency  I  cannot  compre- 
hend. But  the  discussion  of  these  points  must  be  deferred  to 
your  wished-for  arrival. 

Feb.  6, 1743.  You  say  you  carried  away  regret  from  Cloyue. 
1  assure  you  that  you  did  not  carry  it  all  away :  there  was  a 
good  share  of  it  left  with  us :  which  was  on  the  following  news- 
day  increased  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  your,  niece.  My  wife 
could  not  read  thb  piece  of  news  without  tears,  diough  her 
knowledge  of  that  amiable  young  lady  was  no  more  than  one 
day's  acquaintance.  Her  mournful  widower  is  beset  with  many 
temporal  blessings :  but  the  loss  of  such  a  wife  must  be  long  felt 
through  them  all.  Complete  happiness  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
on  this  side  Gascony.  All  those  who  are  not  Gascons  must 
have  a  comer  of  woe  to  creep  out  at,  and  to  comfort  themselves 
with  at  parting  from  this  world.  Certainly  if  we  had  nothing.to 
make  us  uneasy  here,  heaven  itself  would  be  less  wished  for. 
But  I  should  remember  I  am  writing  to  a  philosopher  and  di- 
vine ;  so  shall  turn  ^my  thoughts  to  politics,*  concluding  with  this 
sad  reflection,  that,  happen  what  will,  1  see  the  Dutch  are  still  to 
be  favourites,  though  1  much  apprehend  the  hearts  of  some  warm 
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fiiendfl  may  be  lost  at  home,  by  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions  of  tbof  e  lukewarm  neighbours. 

June  3,  1745.  I  congratulate  with  you  on  the  success  of 
your  late  dose  of  physic.  The  gout,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  styles  i^ 
is  amarissimum  nature  pharmacum.  It  throws  off  a  sharp  ex<- 
Crement  from  the  blood  to  the  limbs  and  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  is  no  less  useful  than  painful.  I  think,  Mr.  Dean,  yon  have 
paid  for  the  gay  excursion  you. made  last  winter  to  the  metro- 
polis and  the  court.  And  yet,  such  is  the  condition  of  mortals,  I 
foresee  you .  will  forget  the  pain  next  winter,  and  return  to  the 
same  course  of  life  which  brought  it  on. — As  to  our  warlike 
achievements,  if  I  were  to  rate  our  successes  by  our  mertfs,  i 
could  forebode  little  good.  But  if  we  are  sinners,  our  enemies 
are  no  saints.  It  is  my  opinion  we  shall  heartily  maul  one  an- 
other, without  any  signal  advantage  on  either  side.  How  the  sul- 
len English  squires  who  pay  the  piper  will  like  this  dance,  I  can- 
not tell.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  land- 
expeditions  are  but  ill  suited  either  to  the  force  or  interest  of 
England ;  and  that  our  friends  would  do  more,  if  we  did  less,  oa  . 
the  continent. — Were  I  to  send  my  son  from  home,  I  assure  yoo 
there  is  no  one  to  whose  prudent  care  and  good  nature  I  would 
sooner  trust  him  than  yours.  But  as  I  am  liis  physician,  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  keep  him  with  me.  Besides,  as  after  so 
long  an  illness  his  constitution  is  very  delicate,  I  imagine  this . 
warm  vale  of  Cloyne  is  better  suited  to  it  than  your  lofty  and 
exposed  situation  of  Lismore.  Nevertheless,  my  wife  and  I  are 
extremely  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  and  concur  in  our  hearty 
thanks  for  it. 

Nov.  24,  1745.  You  are  hi  for  life.  Not  all  the  philoso- 
phers have  been  saying  these  tliree  thousand  years  on  the  vanity 
of  riches,  the  cares  of  greatness,  and  the  brevity  of  human  life,  will 
be  able  to  reclaim  you.  However,  as  it  is  observed  that  most 
men  have  patience  enough  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  others,  I 
am  resolved  not  to  break  my  heart  for  my  old  friend,  if  you  should 
prove  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  a  bishop. — ^Fhe  reception 
you  met  with  from  Lord  Chesterfield  was  perfectly  agreeable  to 
his  Excellency*s  character,  who  being  so  clair-voyant  in  every 
thing  else  could  not  be  supposed  blind  to  your  merit. — Your 
friends  the  Dutch  have  shewed  themselves,  what  I  always  took 
them  to  be,  selfish  and  ungenerous.  To  crown  all,  we  are  now 
told  the  forces  they  sent  us  have  private  orders  not  to  fight:  I 
hope  we  shall  not  want  them. — By  the  letter  you  favoured  me 
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with  I  find  the  regents  of  our  university  have  shewn  their  lojalty 
at  the  expense  of  their  wit.  The  poor  dead  Dean,*  though  no 
idolater  of  the  whigs,  vi'as  no  more  a  Jacobite  than  Dr.  Baidwhu 
And  had  he  been  even  a  papist,  what  then  ?  Wit  is  of  no  party. — 
We  have  been  alarmed  with  a  report  that  a  great  body  of  rappa* 
rees  is  up  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny :  these  are  looked  on  by 
some  as  the  forerunners  of  an  insurrection.  In  opposition  to 
this,  our  militia  have  been  arrayed,  that  is,  sworn :  but  alas !  we 
want  not  oaths,  we  want  muskets.  I  have  bought  up  all  I  could 
get,  and  provided  horses  and  arms  for  four-and-twenty  of  the  pro^ 
testants  of  Cloyne,  which,  with  a  few  more  that  can  furnish  them- 
selves, make  up  a  troop  of  thirty  horse.  This  seemed  necessary 
to  keep  off  rogues  in  these  doubtful  times. — May  we  hope  to  gain 
a  sight  of  you  in  the  recess?  Were  I  as  able  to  go  to  town,  how 
readily  should  I  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Dean  of 
Tuam.  Your  letters  are  so  much  tissue  of  gold  and  silver :  in  re* 
turn  I  am  forced  to  send  you  from  this  comer  a  patch-work  of 
tailors'  shreds,  for  which  I  entreat  your  compassion,  and  that  yoa 
will  believe  me,  8cc. 

Feb.  M,  1746.  I  am  heartily  sensible  of  your  loss,  which 
yet  admits  of  alleviation,  not  only  from  the  common  motives  which 
have  been  repeated  every  day  for  upwards  of  five  thousand  years, 
but  also  from  your  own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
variety  of  distresses  which  occur  in  all  ranks  from  the  highest  to 
the  Jowest :  I  may  add  too,  from  the  peculiar  times  in  which  we 
live,  which  seem  to  threaten  still  more  wretched  and  unhappy 
times  to  come. 

MiMB  parentmn  pejor  avis  tullt 
Noft  neqaiores,  mox  datoros 
Proi^niem  vitiosiorem. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  advantage  that  you  have  a  peculiar  resource 
against  distress  from  the  gaiety  of  your  own  temper.    Such  b  the 

*  Immediately  after  Dean  Swift's  death,  the  class  of  senior  sophisten 
in  the  college  of  Dublin  determined  to  apply  a  sam  of  money  raised 
among  themselves,  and  osaally  expended  on  an  entertainment,  to  the  par- 
pose  of  honoaring  the  memory  of  that  great  man  by  a  bast  to  be  set  np  in 
the  college  library.  Provost  Baldwin,  being  a  staanch  whig,  and  having 
tmce  smarted  by  an  epigram  of  the  Dean's,  it  was  ooniSdently  thoaght, 
woald  have  refused  his  consent  to  this  measure,  and  the  talk  of  the  town 
abont  this  time  was,  that  the  board  of  senior  fellows  woald  enter  impli- 
€»tly  into  the  same  sentiments.  But  the  event  soon  proved  the  falsehood 
of  such  an  unworthy  report:  the  bast  was  admitted  without  the  least 
opporition,  and  is  now  in  the  library. 
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hypochondriac  mekncholy  complexion  of  us  islanders,  that  we 
-seem  inade  of  butter,  every  accident  makes  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  us ;  but  tliose  elastic  spirits,  which  are  your  birthright, 
cause  the  strokes  of  fortune  to  rebound  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind  them ;  though,  for  a  time,  there  is  and  will  be  a  gloom, 
which,  I  agree  with  your  friends,  is  be^t  dispelled  at  the  court  and 
metropolis,  amidst  a  variety  of  faces  and  amusements.  I  wish  I 
was  able  to  go  with  you,  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
but,  alas !  the  disorder  I  had  this  winter,  and  my  long  retreat, 
have  disabled  me  for  the  road,  and  disqualified  me  for  a  court. 
But  if  I  see  you  not  in  Dublin,  which  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to 
do,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Cloyne  when  you  can  be  spared 
from  better  company. .  -These  sudden  changes  and  tossings  from 
side  to  side  betoken  a  fever  in  the  state.  But  whatever  ails  the 
body  politic,  take  care  of  yoiir  own  bodily  health,  and  let  no 
anxious  cares  break  in  upon  it. 

Nov.  8,  1746.  Your  letter,  with  news  from  the  castle,  found 
me  in  bed,  confined  by  the  gout.  In  answer  to  which  news  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  any  dignity  higher 
than  what  I  am  encumbered  with  at  present. — :That  which  more 
nearly  concerns  me  is  my  credit,  which  I  am  glad  to  find  so  well 
supported  by  Admiral  Lestock.  I  had  promised  you  that  before 
the  first  of  November  he  would  take  King  Lewis  by  the  beard. 
Now  Quimpercorrentin,  Quimpeiiay,  and  Quimperen,  being 
certain  extreme  parts  or  excrescences  of  his  kingdom,  may  not 
improperly  be  styled  the  beard  of  France.  In  proof  of  his  having 
been  there,  he  has  plundered  the  wardrobes  of  the  peasants,  and 
imported  a  great  number  of  old  petticoats,  waistcoats,  wooden 
shoes,  and  one  shirt,  all  which  are  actually  sold  at  Cove :  the 
shirt  was  bought  by  a  man  of  this  town  for  a  groat.  And  if  you 
wont  believe  me,  come  and  believe  your  own  eyes.  In  case  you 
doubt  either  the  facts  or  the  reasonings,  I  am  ready  to  make  them 
good,  being  now  well  on  my  feet,  and  longing  to  triumph  over 
you  at  Cloyne,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon. 

April  6,  1752,  Your  letter  by  last  post  was  very  agreeable: 
but  the  trembling  hand  with  which  it  was  written  is  a  draw-back 
from  the  satisfaction  I  should  otherwise  have  had  in  hearing 
from  you.  If  my  advice  had  been  taken,  you  would  have  es- 
caped so  many  miserable  months  in  the  gout  and  the  bad  air 
of  Dublin.  But  advice  against  inclination  is  seldom  successful. 
Mine  was  very  sincere,  though  I  must  own  a  little  interested :  for 
we  often  wanted  your  enlivening  company  to  dissipate  the  gloom 
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of  Cloyne.    This  I  look  on  as  eDJoyiog  France  at  second  hand. 
I  wish  any  thing  but  the  gout  could  fix  yob  among  us.     But 
bustle  and  intrigue,  and  great  affairs,  have  and  will,  as  long  as 
you  exist  on  this  globe,  fix  your  attention.     For  my  own  part,  I 
-submit  to  years  and^  infirmities.     My  views  in  this  world  are 
mean  and  narrow  :  it  b  a  thing  in  which  I  have  small  share,  and 
which  ought  to  give  me  small  concern.    I  abhor  business,  and 
especially  to  have  to  do  with  great  persons  and  great  aflREurs, 
which  I  leave  to  such  as  you,  who  delight  in  them  and  are  fit  fpr 
them.    The  evening  of  life  [  choose  to  pass  in  a  quiet  retreat. 
Ambitious  projects,  intrigues,  and  quarrels  of  statesmen,  are  things 
I  have  formerly  been  amused  with ;  but  they  now  seem  to  be  a 
vain  fugitive  dream.     If  you  thought  as  I  do,  we  should  have 
more  of  your  company,  and  you  less  of  the  gout.     We  have 
not  those  transports  of  you  castle-hunters ;  but  our  lives  are  calm 
and  serene.    We  do,  however,  long  to  see  you  open  your  budget 
of  politics  by  our  fire-side.     My  wife  and  all  here  salute  you, 
and  send  you,  instead  of  compliments,  their  best  sincere  wishes 
for  your  health  and  safe  return.     The  part  you  take  in  my  son*s 
recovery  is  very  obliging  to  .us  all,  and  particulariy  to,  &c. 

G.  Cloyne. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  Philosophy  being  nothing  else  but  the  study  of 
wisdom  and  truths  it  may  with  reason  be  expected,  that 
those  who  have  ^nt  most  time  and  pains  in  it,  should 
enjoy  a  greater  calm  and  serenity  of  mind,  a  greater 
deamess  and  evidence  of  knowledge,  and  be  less  dis- 
turbed with  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  other  men ; 
yet  so  it  is  we  see  the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind  that 
walk  the  high-road  of  plain  common  sense,  and  are 
^vemed  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  for  the  most  part 
'Casy  and  undisturbed.  To  them  nothing  that  is  &miliar 
appears  unaccountable  or  difficult  to  comprehend.  They 
<x>iQpIain  not  of  any  want  of  evidence  in  their  senses, 
and  are  out  of  all  danger  of  becoming  sceptics.  But  no 
tKxmer  do  we  depart  from  sense  and  instinct  to  follow 
the  light  of  a  superior  prindple,  to  reason^  meditate, 
and  reflect,  on  the  nature  of  things,  but  a  thouaand 
scruples  spring  up  in  our  minds^  concerning  those  things 
which  before  we  seemed  fully  to  comprehend.  Preju- 
4lices  and  errors  of  sense  do  from  all  parts  discover 
themselves  to  our  view ;  and,  endeavouring  to  correct 
these  by  reason,  we  are  insensibly  drawn  into  uncouth 
IMradoxes,  difficulties,  and  inconsistencies,  whidi  mul- 
tiply and  grow  upon  us  as  we  advance  in  speculation ; 
till  at  length,  having  wandered  through  many  intricate 
mazes,  we  find  ourselves  just  where  we  were^  or,  which 
is  worse,  sit  down  in  a  forlorn  sceptidsm. 

II.  The  cause  of  this  is  thou^t  to  be  the  obscurity 
of  things,  or  the  natural  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
our  understandings.    It  is  said,  the  fiKniltieti  we  have 
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are  few,  and  those  designed  by  nature  for  the  support 
and  comfort  of  life,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward 
essence  and  constitution  of  things.  Besides,  the  mind 
of  man  being- finite,  when  it  treats  of  things  which  par- 
take of  infinity,  It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  run 
into  absurdities  and  contradictions  ;  out  of  which  it  is 
impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself,  it  being  of  the 
nature  of  infinite  not  to  be  comprehended  by  that  which 
is  finit^i 

IIL  But  perhaps  we  lilay  be  too  partial  to  oondves 
In  placing  the  fault  originally  in  our  faculties^  and  not 
rather  in  the  wrong  use  we  make  of  them.  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  suppose,  that  right  deductions  from  true  prin- 
ciples should  ever  end  in  consequences  which  cannot 
be  maintained  or  made  consistent.  We  should  belike 
that  God  has  dealt  more:  bountifully  with  the  sons  of 
men,  than  to  give  them  a  strong  desire  for  that  know- 
letlge  which  he  had  placed  quite  out  of  their  reach. 
This  were  not  agreeable  to  the  wonted,  indulgent  me- 
thods of  Providence,  which,  whatever  appetites  it  may 
have  implanted  in  the  creatures,  doth  usually  fumisli 
them  with  such  means  as,  if  rightly  made  use  of,  will 
not  fail  to  satisfy  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  thoae 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused  philosoj^ers^ 
and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  omng 
to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and 
then  complain  we  cannot  see. 

IV.  My  purpose  therefore  is,  to  try  if  I  can  discover 
what  those  principles  are  which  have  introduced  all 
that  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty,  those  absurdities  and 
contradictions^  into  the  several  sects  of  philosophy ;  in- 
somuch that  the  wisest  men  have  thought  our  ignorance 
incurable,  conceiving  it  to  arise  from  the  natural  dul- 
ness  and  limitation  of  our  faculties.  And  surely  it  is  a 
work  well  deserving  our  pains,  to  make  a  strict  inqtiiry 
concerning  the  first  principles  of  hwnan  knowledge,  to 
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sift  and  examine  them  on  all  sides:  especially  since 
there  may  be  some  grounds  to  8ui^)ect  that  those  lets 
and  difficulties,  which  stay  and  embarrass  the  mind  in 
its  search  after  truth,  do  not  spring  from  any  darkness, 
and  intricacy  in  the  objects,  or  natural  defect  in  the  un-j 
derstanding,  so  much  as  from  false  principles  vhiidi  have 
been  insisted  on,  and  might  have  been  avoided* 

V.  How  difficult  and  discouraging  soever  this  attempt 
may  seem,  when  I  consider  how  many  great  and  extra-- 
ordinary  men  have  gone  before  me  in  the  same  designs ; 
yet  I  am  not  without  some  hopes,  upon  the  consideration . 
that  the  largest  views  arc  not  always  the  clearest,  and  I 
that  he  who  is  short-sighted  will  be  obliged  to  draw  the  < 
object  nearer,  and  may,  perhaps,  by  a  close  and  narrow 
survey,  discern  that  whidx  had  escaped  far  better  eyes. 

VI.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  • 
the  easier  conceiving  what  follows,  it  is  proper  to  premise 
somewhat,  by  way  of  introduction,  concerning  the  na-; 
ture  ^d  abuse  of  language.     But  the  unravelling  this 
matter  leads  me  in  some  measure  to  anticipate  my  design, 
by  taking  notice  of  what  seems  to  have  had  a  chief  part 
in  rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  to  - 
have  occasioned  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties  in  ^ 
almost  all  parts  of  knowledge.     And  that  is  the  opinion/ 
that  the  mind  hath  a  power  of  framing  abstract  ideas  ot 
notions  of  things.     He  who  is  not  a  perfect  stranger  to 
the  writings  and  disputes  of  philosophers,  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  no  small  part  of  them  is  spent  about 
abstract  ideas.    These  are,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  - 
thought  to  be  the  object  of  those  sciences  which  go  by 
the  names  of  logic  and  metaphysics^  and  of  all  that  which 
passes  under  the  notion  of  the  most  abstracted  and  sub- 
lime learning,  in  all  which  one  shall  scarcely  find  any 
question  handled  in  such  a  manner,  as  does  not  suppose 
their  existence  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  well  acquainted 
with  them.  / 

VIL  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or 
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modes  of  things  do  never  really  exist  each  of  them  apstrt 
by  itself^  and  separated  from  all  others^  but  are  mixed,  as 
it  were^  and  blended  together,  several  in  the  same  olgect. 
But  we  are  told^  the  mind  being  able  to  consider  eadi 
quality  singly,  or  abstracted  from  those  other  qualities 
'■  with  whidi  it  is  united,,  does  by  that  means  frame  to* 
itself  abstract  ideas.  For  example,  there  is  perdeived 
by  sight  an  ol^ect  extended^  coloured^  and  moved  i  this 
mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  resolving  into  its  sim- 
ple^ constituent  parts,  and  viewing  each  l^  itself^  exda- 
sive  of  tbe  rest^  does  frame  the  abstract  ideas  of  extenaoo, 
>  odour,  and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  possible  for  colour 
or  motion  to  exist  without  extensicxi ;  but  only  that  the 
mmd  can  frame  to  itself  by  abstraction  the  idea  of  cdmr 
exdusive  of  extension^  and  of  motion  exclusive  of  both 
colour  and  extension. 

VIII.  Again^  the  mind  having  observed  that  in  the 
particular  extensions  perceived  by  sense^  there  is  sosi^  - 
thing  common  and  alike  in  all,  and  some  other  things 
peculiar^  as  this  or  that  fijgure  or  magnitude,  which  dis- 
tinguish  them  one  from  another ;  it  considers  apart  or 
singles  out  by  itself  that  which  is  common,  making  there- 
of a  most  abstract  idea  of  extension,  which  is  neither  Hne^ 
sur&oe^  nor  solid,  nor  has  any  figure  or  magnitude,  but 
is  an  idea  entirely  prescinded  from  all  these.  So  likewise 
the  mind^  by  leaving  out  of  the  particular  colours  per- 
ceived by  sense  that  which  distinguishes  them  one  from 
another^  and  retaining  that  only  which  is  common  to  all^. 
makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  abstract  which  is  neither  red^ 
nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  in  like  manner,  by  considering  motion  abstractedly 
not  only  from  the  body  moved^  but  likewise  from  the 
figure  it  describes^  and  all  particuW  directions  and  velo- 
cities, the  abstract  idea  of  motion  is  framed ;  which 
equally  corresponds  to  all  particular  motions  whatsoever 
that  may  be  perceived  by  sense. 

IX*  And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itself  abstract  ideas 
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of  qualities  or  mpdes^  8o  does  it^  by  the  same  precisioa 
or  mental  8^)aratioii9  attain  abstract  ideas  of  the  more 
compounded  beings,  which  include  several  coexistent 
qualities.  For  example,  the  mind  having  observed  that 
'Peter,  James,  and  John,  resemble  each  other,  in  certsun 
common  agreements  of  shape,  and  other  qualities,  leaves 
out  of  the  complex  or  oompouiided  idea  it  has  of  Peter, 
James,  and  any  other  particular  man,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what  is  common  to  all ; 
and  so  makes  an  abstract  idea^whereiQ  all  the  particulars 
equally  partake,  abstracting  entir^y  from  and  cutting  off 
all  those  circumstances.,  and  difierences,,  \yhich  might  de- 
termine it  to  any  partipuhc  existence.  And  after  this 
manner  it  is  said  we  come  by  the  abstract  idea  pf  man, 
or,  if  you  please,  humaoity  or  human  nature;  wherein 
it  is  true  there  is  iiicluded  colour,  because  there  is  no 
man  but  has  son^ie  colour,  but  then  it  can  be  ndther 
white,  nor  black,  nor  any  particular  colour ;  because 
there  is  no  one  particular  colour  wherein  aU  men  partake. 
So  likewise  there  is  included  stature,  but  then  it  is  net- 
thee  tall  stature  nor  low  stature,  nor  yet  middle  staturci 
but  something  abstrapted  fropi  ail  these.  And  so  of  the 
rest.  Moreover,  there  being  (^  great  variety  of  other 
creatures  that  partake  in  some  partSj^  but  not  all,  of  the 
complex  idea  of  man,  the  mind  leaving  out  those  p^urts 
which  are  peculiar  tot  men,  and  retaining  those  only 
which  are  commoa  to  all  the  living  creatures,  frameth 
the  idea  of  animal,  which,  abstracts  not  only  from  all 
particular  men,  but  ^Iso  all  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
inseots.  *  The  constituent  parts  of  the  abstract  idea  of 
animal  are  Wxlyi  ^^^  sense,  and  spontaneous  motion. 
By  boify  is  meant,  body  without  any  particular  shape  or 
fig^ure,  there  being  np  one  shape  or  figure  common  to  all 
animals,  without  covering,  dUier  of  hair,  or  feathers,  or 
scales,  &c.  nor  yet  naked :  hair,  feathers,  scales,  and 
nakedness,  being  the  distinguishing  properties  of  par- 
ticular animals,  and  for  that  reason  left  out  of  the  a6- 
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stract  idea.  Upon  the  same  account  the  spontaneous 
motion  must  be  neither  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creep- 
ing: it  is  nevertheless  a  motion,  but  what  that  motion  is 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

X.  Whether  others  have  this  wpnderful  faculty  of 
abstracting  their  ideas,  they  best  can  tell ;  for  myself,  I 
find  indeed  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining,  or  representing 
to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  I  have  per- 
oeived,and  of  variously  compounding  and  dividing  them. 
I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads,  or  the  upper  parts 
of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a  horse.  I  can  consider 
the  hand^  the  eye,  the  nose,  each  by  itself  abstracted  or 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  then  whatever 
hand  or  ^e  I  imagine,  it  must  have  some  particular 
^pe  and  colour.  Likewise  the  idea  of  man  that  I  frame 
to  myself,  must  be  either  of  a  white,  or  a  black,  or  a 
tawny,  a  straight  or  a  crooked,  a  tall  or  a  low,  or  a  mid- 
dle-sized man.  I  cannot  by  any  eftbrt  of  thought  con- 
ceive the  abstract  idea  above  described.  And  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  me  to  form  the  abstract  idea  of  motion 
distinct  from  the  body  moving,  and  which  is  neither 
swifl  nor  slow,  curvilinear  nor  rectilinear;  and  the  like 
may  be  said  of  all  other  abstract  general  ideas  whatsoever. 
To  be  plain,  I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense^ 
as  when  I  consider  some  particular  parts  or  qualities  se- 
parated from  others,  with  which,  "though  they  are  united 
in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possible  they  may  really  exist 
without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I  can  abstract  one  from 
another,  or  concdve  separately,  those  qualities  which 
it  is  impossible  should  exist  so  separated ;  or  that  I  can 
frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particulars  in 
the  manner  aforiesaid.  Which  two  last  are  the  proper 
acceptations  of  abstraction.  And  there  are  grounds  to 
think  most  men  will  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in 
my  case.  The  generality  of  men  which  are  simple  and 
illiterate  never  pretend  to  abstract  notions.  It  is  said,  they 
are  difTicult,  and  not  to  be  attained  without  pains  and 
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study.    Wc  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude,  that,  if 
such  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned. 

XI.  I  proceed  to  examine  what  can  be  alleged  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  abstraction,  and  try  if  I  can  dis- 
cover what  it  is  that  inclines  the  men  of  speculation  to 
embrace  an  opinion  so  remote  from  common  sense  as 
that  seems  to  be.  There  has  been  a  late  deservedly-es- 
teemed philosophcr,who  no  doubt  has  given  it  very  much 
countenance,  by  seeming  to  think,  the  having  abstract 
general  ideas  is  what  puts  the  widest  difference  in  point  of 
understanding  betwixt  man  and  beast.  **  The  having  of 
general  ideas  (saith  he)  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  dis- 
tinction betwixt  man  and  brutes ,  and  is  an  excellency 
which  the  Acuities  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto. 
For  it  is  evident  we  observe  no  footsteps  in  them  of 
making  use  of  general  signs  for  universal  ideas ;  from 
which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that  they  have  not  the 
faculty  of  abstracting  or  making  general  ideas,  since  they 
have  no  use  of  words  or  any  other  general  signs/'  And 
a  little  after :  ^^  Therefore  I  think,  we  may  suppose  that 
it  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discriminated 
boxfk  men;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein  they 
are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  wide 
a  distance.  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are 
not  bare  machines  (as  some  would  have  them),  we  can* 
not  deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident 
to  me  that  they  do  some  of  them  in  certain  instances 
reason  as  that  they  have  sense,  but  it  is  only  in  particular 
ideas,  just  as  they  receive  them  from  their  senses.  They 
are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds, 
and  have  not  (as  I  think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by 
any  kind  o(  abstraction^  Essay  on  Human  Understands 
ingy  b.  ii.  c.  xi.  sect.  x.  and  xi.  I  readily  agree  with  this 
learned  author,  that  the  faculties  of  brutes  can  by  no 
means  attain  to  abstraction.  But  then  if  this'  be  made 
the  distinguishing  property  of  that  sort  of  animals,  I  fear 
a  great  many  of  those  that  pass  for  men  must  be  rCck- 
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oned  into  their  number.  The  reason  that  is  here  as- 
signed why  we  have  no  grounds  to  think,  brutes  have 
abstract  general  ideas,  is^  that  we  observe  in  them,  no  use 
of  words  or  any  other  general  signs ;  which  is  built  oa 
this  supposition^  to  wit^  that  the  making  use  of  words, 
implies  the  having  general  ideas.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  men  who  use  language  are  able  to  abstract  or 
generalize  their  ideas.  That  this  is  the  sense  and  arguing 
of  the  author  will  further  appear  by  his  answering  the 
question  he  in  another  place  puts :  ^^  Since  all  things 
Uiat  exist  are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general 
terms?"*  His  answer  is^  '^  Words  become  general  by  being 
mbde  the  signs  of  general  ideas.*'  Essay  on  Human  Underr. 
standing  J  b.  iii.  c.  iii.  sect  vi.  But  it  seems  that  a  word 
becomesgeneral  by  being  made  the  sign  not  of  an  abstract 
general  idea,  but  of  several  particular  ideas,  any  one  of 
which  it  difierently  suggests  to  the  mind.  For  example^ 
when  it  is  swl  the  change  qfmotiofi  is  proportional  to  the 
impressedforcey  or  that  whatever  has  extension  is  divisible  ; 
these  proportions  are  to  be  understood  of  motion  and 
extension  in  general^  and  nevertheless  it  will  not  follow 
that  they  suggest  to  my  thoughts  an  idea  of  motion 
without  a  body  moved,  or  any  determinate  direction  and 
velocity,  or  that  I  must  conceive  an  abstract  general  ides 
of  extension,  which  is  neither  line,  surface  nor  BcUd^ 
neither  great  nor  small,  black;  white,  nc^  red,  nor  of  any 
other  determinate  colour.  It  is  only  implied,  that  what- 
ever motion  I  consider,  whether  it  be  swift  or  slow,  per- 
pendicular, horizontal,  or  oblique,  or  in  whatever  object, 
the  axiom  concerning  it  holds  equally  true.  As  does  the 
other  of  every  particular  extension,  it  matters  not  whe^ 
ther  line,  sur&ce,  or  solid,  whether  of  this  or  that  mag* 
nitude  or  figure. 

XII.  By  observing  how  ideas  become  general,  we 
may  the  better  judge  how  words  are  made  so.  And  here 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  deny  absolutely  thei^ 
are  general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  any  abstract 
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general  ideas  :  for  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  wherein 
there  is  mention  of  general  ideas,  it  is  always  supposed 
that  they  are  formed  by  abstraction^  after  the  manner 
set  forth  in  sect.viii.  and  \ji.\  Now  if  we  will  annex  a 
meaning  to  our  words,  and  speak  only  of  what  we  can 
conceive,  I  believe  we  shall  acknowledge,  that  an  idea^ 
whidi  considered  in  itself  is  particular,  becomes  general, 
by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  parti- 
cular ideas  of  the  same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an 
example,  suppose  a  geometrician  is  demonstrating  the 
method  of  cutting  a  line  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws, 
for  instance,  a  black  line  of  an  inch  in  length,  this  which 
in  itself  is  a  particular  line  is  nevertheless  with  regani 
to  its  signification  general,  since,  as  it  is  there  used,  it 
represents  all  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what 
is  demonstrated  of  it  is  demonstrated  of  all  lines,  or,  in 
other  words^  of  a  line  in  general.  And  ds  that  parti- 
cular line  becomes  general  by  being  made  a  sign,  so 
the  name  /ine,  which  taken  absolutely  is  particular,  by 
being  a  sign  is  made  general.  And  as  the  former  owes 
its  generality,  not  to  its  being  the  sign  of  an  abstract  or 
general  line,  but  of  all  particular  right  lines  that  may 
possibly  exist ;  so  the  latter  must  be  thought  to  derive 
its  generality  firom  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  various 
particular  lines  which  it  indifferently  denotes. 

XIII.  To  give  the  reader  a  yet  clearer  view  of  the 
nature  of  abstract  ideas^  and  the  uses  they  are  thought 
necessary  to,  I  shall  add  one  more  passage  out  of  the 
EMsay  01^  Human  Understandings  which  is  as  follows* 
^'  Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  or  easy  to  children, 
or  the  yet  unexercised  mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  . 
seem  so  to  grown  men^  it  is  only  because  by  constant 
and  fiuniliar  use  they  are  made  so.  For  when  we  nicely 
reflect  upon  them,  we  shall  find  that  general  ideas  are 
fictions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  diffi^ 
culty  with  them,  and  do  not  so  easily  offer  themselves 
as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.    For  example,  does  it  not 
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require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the  general  idea 
of  a  triangle  ?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract 
comprehensive  and  difficult) ;  for  it  must  be  neither 
oblique  nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrunil, 
nor  scalenon,  but  all  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In 
efiect,  it  is  something  imperfect  that  cannot  exist,  an 
idea  wherein  some  parts  of  several  different  and  tTiom- 
Mtent  ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind  in 
this  imperfect  state  has  need  of  such  ideas,  and  makes 
all  the  haste  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  com- 
munication and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to  both 
which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  y^  one 
has  reason  to  suspect  such  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imper- 
fection. At  least  this  is  enough  to  shew,  that  the  most 
abstract  and  general  ideas  are  not  those  that  the  mind  is 
first  and  most  easily  acquainted  with,  nor  such  as  it& 
earliest  knowledge  is  conversant  about'*  B.  iv.  cvii.  sect, 
ix.  If  any  man  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind 
such  an  idea  of  a  triangle  as  is  here  described,  it  is  in 
vain  to  pretend  to  dispute  him  out  of  it,  nor  would  I  go. 
about  it.  All  I  desire  is,  that  the  reader  would  fully 
and  certainly  inform  himself,  whether  he  has  such  an 
idea  or  not.  And  this,  methinks,  can  be  no  hard  task 
for  any  one  to  perform*  What  more  easy  than  for  any 
one  to  look  a  little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there  tiy 
whether  he  has,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea  that  shall 
correspond  with  the  description  that  is  here  given  of  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  which  is,  neither  oblique^  nor 
rectangle,  equilateral^  eguicrural,  nor  scalenon,  but  all 
and  none  of  these  at  once  f 

XIV.  Much  is  here  said  of  the  difficulty  that  abstract 
ideas  carry  with  them^  and  the  pains  and  skill  requisite 
to  the  fonning  them.  And  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
that  there  is  need  of  great  toil  and  labour  of  the  mind, 
to  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular  objects,  and 
raise  them  to  those  sublime  speculations  that  are  con- 
versant about  abstract  ideas.    From  all  which  the  na- 
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tural  consequence  should  seem  to  be^  that  so  difficult  a 
thing  as  the  forming  abstract  ideas  was  not  nfepessary 
for  communication,  which  is  so  easy  and  familiar  to  all 
.«)rtsof  men.  But  we  are  told,,  if  they  seem  obvbus 
and  easy  to  grown  men,  ii  is  only  because  by  constant 
.and  Jamitiar  use  they  are  made  so.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  at  what  time  it  is,  men  are  employed  in  surmount- 
ing that  difficulty,  and  furnishing  themselves  with  those 
necessary  helps  for  discourse.  It  cannot  be  when  they 
are  grown  up,  for  then  it  seems  they  are  not  conscious 
of  any  such  pains-taking ;  it  remains  therefore  to  be  the 
business  of  their  childhood.  And  surely  the  great  and 
multiplied  labour  of  framing  abstract  notions  will  be 
found  a  hard  task  for  that  tender  age.  Is  it  not  a  hard 
thing  to  imagine,  that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate 
together  of  their  sugar-plums  and  rattles,  and  the  rest  of 
their.httle  trinkets,  till  they  have  first  tacked  together 
:numberless  inconsistendes,  and  so  framed  in  their  minds 
abstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  com- 
mon name  they  make  use  of  ? 

XV.  Nor  do  I  think  them  a  whit  more  needful  for 
the  enlargement  rf  knowledge  than  for  communication. 
It  is  I  know  a  point  much  insisted  on,  that  all  know- 
lec^  and  demonstration  are  about  universal  notions,  to 
which  I  fully  agree :  but  then  it  doth  not  appear  to  me 
that  those  notions  are  fbrmed  by  abstraction  in  the  man- 
ner premised ;  universality,  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend, 
not  consisting  in  the  absolute,  positive  nature  or  con- 
oq>tion  of  any  thing,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
particulars  signified  or  represented  by  it:  by  virtue 
whereof  it  is  that  things,  names,  or  notions,  being  in 
their  own  nature  particular,  are  rendered  universal. 
Thus  when  I  demonstrate  any  proposition  concerning 
triangles,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  I  have  in  view  the 
universal  idea  of  a  triangle ;  which  ought  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  if  I  could  frame  an  idea  of  a  triangle  whidi 
was  neither  equilateral,  nor  scalenon,  nor  equicrural :  but 
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only  that  the  particular  triangle  I  consider,  whether  df 
this  or  that  sort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  stand  for 
and  represent  all  rectilinear  triangles  whatsoever,  and  is 
in  that  sense  universal.  AH  which  seems  very  plain,  and 
not  to  include  any  difficulty  in  it. 

XVI.  But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  how  we  can 
know  any  proposition  to  be  true  of  all  particular  tri- 
angles, except  we  have  first  seen  it  demonstrated  of  the 
abstract  idea  of  a  triangle  which  equally  agrees  to  all  ? 
For  because  a  property  may  be  demonstrated  to  agree 
to  some  one  particular  triangle,  it  will  not  thence  follow 
that  it  equally  belongs  to  any  other  triangle,  which  in 
all  respects  is  not  the  same  with  it.    For  example,  hav- 
ing demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  isosceles 
rectangular  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  can- 
not therefore  conclude  this  aflection  agrees  to  all  other 
triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two 
equal  sides.  It  seems  therefore,  that,  to  be  certain  this 
proposition  is  universally  true,  we  must  either  make  a 
particular  demonstration  for  every  particular  triangle^ 
which  is  impossible,  or  once  for  all  demonstrate  it  of 
the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle ^  in  which  all  the  parti- 
culars do  indifferently  partake,  and  by  which  they  are  all 
equally  represented.    To  which  I  answer,  thdt  though 
the  idea  I  have  in  view  whilst  1  make  the  demonstratidn 
be,  for  instance,  that  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  tri- 
angle, whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may 
nevertheless  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear 
triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever.    And,  that, 
because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the  equality,  nor 
determinate  length  of  the  sides,  is  at  all  concerned  lin 
the  demonstration.    It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in 
view  includes  all  these  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not 
the  least  mention  made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  pro- 
position.   It  is  not  said,  the  three  angles  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right  angle^ 
or  because  the  odes  comprehending  it  are  of  the  same 
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length:  which  sufficiently  shews  that  the  riglit  angle 
iMight  have  been  oblique,  and  the  sides  unequal,  and  tot 
all  that  the  demonstration  have  held  good.  And  for 
this  reason  it  is,  that  I  conclude  that  to  be  true  of  any 
obliquangular  or  scalenon,  which  I  had  demonstrated  of 
a  particular  right-angled  equicrural  triangle;  and  not 
because  I  demonstrated  the  proposition  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  triangle.  And  here  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular, 
without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
angles,  or  relations  of  the  sides.  So  far  he  may  ab- 
stract :  but  this  will  never  prove,  that  he  can  frame  an 
abstract  g^eral  inconsistent  idea  of  a  triangle.  In  like 
manner  we  may  consider  Peter  so  far  for^  as  man,  or 
so  far  forth  as  animal,  without  framing  the  foremen-^ 
tioned  abstract  idea,  either  of  man  or  of  animal,  inas- 
much as  all  that  is  perceived  is  not  considered. 

XVII.  It  were  an  endless,  as  well  as  a  useless  things 
to  trace  tHe  schoolmen^  those  great  masters  of  abstrac- 
tion, through  all  the  manifold  inextricable  labyrinths  of 
error  and  dispute,  which  their  doctrine  of  abstract  na-^ 
tures  and  notions  seems  to  have  led  them  into.  What 
bidcerings  and  controversies,  and  what  a  learned  dust, 
have  been  raised  about  those  matters,  and  what  mighty 
advantage  hath  been  from  thence  derived  to  mankind^ 
are' things  at  this  day  too  clearly  known  to  need  being 
iilsiMed  on.  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  ill  effects  of 
that  doctrine  were  confined  to  those  only  who  make  the 
most  avowed  profession  of  it  When  men  consider  the 
great  pains,  industry,  and  parts,  that  have  for  so  many 
ages  been  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  and  advancement 
of  the  sciences,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  remain  full  of  darkness  and  uncer- 
taiiity,  and  disputes  that  are  like  never  to  have  an  end-; 
and  even  those  that  are  thought  to  be  supported  by  the 
most  dear  and  cogent  demonstraticMis,  contain  in  them 
paradoxes  which  are  perfiectly  irreoondlable  to  the  un- 
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derstandings  of  men ;  and  that  taking  all  together^  a 
small  portion  of  them  doth  supply  any  real  benefit  to 
mankind,  otherwise  than  by  being  an  innocent  diversion 
and  amusement :  I  say^  the  consideration  of  all  this  is 
apt  to  throw  them  into  a  despondency,  and  perfect  con- 
tempt of  all  study.  But  this  may  perhaps  cease,  upon 
a  view  of  the  false  principles  that  have  obtained  in  the 
world,  amongst  all  which  there  is  none,  methinks,  hath 
a  more  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  of  speculative 
men,  than  this  of  abstract  general  ideas. 

XVIII.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  source  of  this 
prevailing  notion,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  language* 
And  surely  nothing  of  less  extent  than  reason  itself  ocndd 
have  been  the  source  of  an  opinion  so  universally  re- 
ceived. The  truth  of  this  appears  as  from  other  reasons^ 
so  also  from  the  plain  confession  of  the  ablest  patrons  of 
abstract  ideas,  who  acknowledge  that  they  are  made  in 
order  to  naming ;  f]X)m  which  it  is  a  clear  consequence^ 
that  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  speech  or  uni~ 
versal  signs,  there  never  had  been  any  thought  of  ab- 
straction. See  b.  iii.  c.  vi.  sect,  xxxix.  and  elsewhere  of  the 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding.  Let  us  therefore  exa- 
mine the  manner  wherein  words  have  contributed  to  the 
origin  of  that  mistake.  First  then,  it  is  thought  that 
every  name  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  one  only  precise  and 
settled  signification,  which  inclines  men  to  Uiink  there 
are  certain  abstract j  determinate  ideas,  which  constitute 
the  true  and  only  immediate  signification  of  each  gene- 
ral name.  And  that  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  these  ab- 
stract ideas,  that  a  general  name  comes  to  signify  any 
particular  thing.  Whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  one  predse  and  definite  signification  annexed 
to  any  genersd  name,  they  all  signifying  indifferently 
a  great  number  of  particular  ideas.  All  which  doth 
evidently  follow  firom  what  has  been  already  said,  and 
will  clearly  appear  to  any  one  by  a  little  reflection.  To 
this  it  will  be  objected,  that  every  name  that  has  a  de- 
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finitiotiy  b  thereby  restrained  to  one  certain  ^gnifica- 
tion.  For  example,  a  triangle  is  defined  to  be  a  plain 
surface  comprehended  by  three  right  lines  s  by'  w)uich 
that  name  is  limited  to  denote  one  certain  idea  and  no 
other. .  To  which  I  answer,  that  in  the  definition  it  is 
not  said  whether  the  surface  be  great;  or  small,  black  or 
white,  nor  whether 'the  sides  are  long  or  short,  equal 
or  unequal,  nor  with  what  angles  they  are  inclined  to 
each  other ;  in  all  which  there  may  be  great  variety,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  one  settled  idea :  which  limits 
the  signification  of  the  word  triangle.  It  i$  one  thing 
for  to  keep  a  name  constantly  to  the  same  definition, 
and  another  to  make  it  stand  every  where  ibr  the  sao^ 
idea:  the  one  is  necessary,  the  other  usdess  and  imprao- 
ticable. 

XIX.  But  to  give  a  farther  account  how  words 
came  to  produce  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas,  it  muat 
be  observed  that  it  is  a  received  optnicm,  that  language 
has  no  other  end  but  the  communicating  our  ideas,  and 
that  every  significant  name  stands  for  an  idea.  This 
being  so,  and  it  bdng  withal  certain,  diat  names,  which 
yet  are  not  thought  altogether  insignificant,  do  not  al  * 
'Ways  mark  out  particular  concdvable  ideas,  it  is  straight- 
way concluded  that  they  stand  for  abstract  notion.  That 
there  are  many  names  in  use  amongst  speculative  men, 
whidi  do  not  always  suggest  to  others  determinate  per'- 
tictilar  ideas,  is  what  nobody  will  deny.  And  a  little 
attention  will  discover,  that  it  is  not  necessary  (evesk  in 
the  strictest  reasonings)  significant  names  which  stand 
for  ideas  should,  every  time  they  are  used,  exdte  in  the 
understanding  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for:  in 
reading  and  discoursing,  names  being  for  tihe  most  pact 
used  as  letters  are  in  algebra,  in  which  though  a  paih 
ticular  quantity  be  marked  by  each  lettv ,  yet  to  proceed 
ri^t  it  is  not  requisite  that  in  every  step  eadi  letter 
s^%g^  to  your  thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it 
was  appointed  to  stand  for.  . 

VOL.  I.  c 
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XX.  Besides^  the  communicating  of  ideas  marked  by 
words  is  not  the  chief  and  only  end  of  language^  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  There  are  other  ends^  as  the  rais* 
ing  of  some  passion,  the  exciting  to  or  deterring  from 
an  action^  the  putting  the  mind  in  some  particular  dis-, 
position ;  to  which  the  former  is  in  many  cases  barely 
subservient^  and  sometimes  entirely  omitted,  when  these 
can  be  obtained  without  it,  as  I  think  doth  not  unfre- 
quently  happen  in  the  familiar  use  o(  language.  I  en- 
treat the  reader  to  reflect  with  himself,  and  see  if  it  doth 
not  oflenf  happen,  either  in  hearing  or  reading  a  dis* 
course,'  that  the  passions  of  fear,  love,  hatred,  admira- 
tion^ disdain^  and  the  like,  arise  immediately  in  his  mind 
upon  the  perception  of  certain  words,  without  any  ideas 
coming  between.  At  first,  indeed,  the  words  might 
have  occasioned  ideas  that  were  fit  to  produce  those 
emotions;  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found  that 
when  language  is  once  grown  familiar,  the  hearing  of 
the  sounds  or  sight  of  the  characters  is  oft  immediate- 
ly attended  with  those  passions,  which  at  first  were  wont , 
to  be  produced  by  the  inteiyention  of  ideas  that  are 
now  quite  omitted.  M^^  we  not,  for  example,  be  af- 
fected with  the  promise  of  a  good  things  though  we  have 
not  an  idea  of  what  it  is?  Or  is  not  the  being  threat- 
ened with  danger  sufficient  to  excite  a  dread,  though 
we  think  not  of  any  particular  evil  likely  to  befall  us, 
nor  yet  frame  to  ourselves  an  abstract  ?  If  any  one  shall 
join  ever  so  little  reflection  of  his  own  to  what  has  been 
said^  I  believe  it  will  evidently  appear  to  him,  that  ge- 
neriil  names  are  often  used  in  the  propriety  of  lan- 
guage without  the  speaker's  designing  them  for  marks 
of  ideas  in  his  own,  which  he  would  have  them  raise  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Even  proper  names  them- 
selves da  not  seem  always  spoken  with  a  design  to 
bring  into  our  view  the  ideas  of  those  individuals  that 
are  supposed  to  be  marked  by  them.  For  example,  when 
a  schoolman  tells  me  Aristotle  hath  said  it,  all  I  conceive 
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he  means  by  it^  is,  to  dispose  me  to  embrace  his  opinion 
with  the  deference  and  submission  which  custom  hiis 
annexed  to  that  name.  And  this  effect  may  be  so  in- 
stantly produced  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  resign  their  judgment  to  the  authority  of 
that  philosopher^  as  it  is  impossible  any  idea  either  of 
his  person^  writings,  or  reputation,  should  go  before. 
Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given  ;  but 
why  should  I  insist  <xi  those  things  which  every  one's 
experience  will,  I  doubt  not^  plentifully  suggest  unto 
him? 

XXI.  We  have,  I  think,  shewn  the  impossibility  of 
abstract  ideas.  We  have  considered  what  has  been  said 
for  them  by  their  ablest  patrons ;  and  endeavoured  jto 
shew  they  are  of  no  use  for  those  ends  to  which  they 
are  thought  necessary.  And,  lastly,  we  have  traced  them 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  flow,  which  appears 
to  be  language.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  words  are  of 
^xcdlent  use,  in  that  by  their  means  all  that  stock  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  joint  la- 
bours of  inquisitive  men  in  all  ages  and  nations,  may  be 
drawn  into  the  view  and  made  the  possession  of  one 
single  person.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned 
that  most  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  strangely  per- 
plexed and  darkened  by  the  abuse  of  words,  and  general 
v^js  of  speech  wherein  they  are  delivered.  Since  there- 
fore words  are  so  apt  to  impose  on  the  understanding, 
whatever  ideas  I  consider,  I  shall  endeavour  to  take 
them  bare  and  naked  into  my  view,  keeping  out  of  my 
thoughts,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  those  names  which  long 
and  constant  use  hath  so  strictly  united  with  them  s 
from  which  I  may  expect  to  derive  the  following  ad- 
vantages. 

XXII.  First,  I  shall  be  sure  to  get  dear  of  all  con- 
troyerues  purely  verbal ;  the  springing  up  of  which  weeds 
in  almost  all  the  sciences  has  been  a  main  hihderance 
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to  the  growth  of  true  and  sound  knowledge.  Secondly, 
this  seems  to  be  asure  way  to  extricate  myself  out  of  ^at 
fine  and  subttle  net  of  abstract  ideas,  which  has  so  mi- 
serably perplexed  and  entangled  the  minds  of  men,  and 
that  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  by  how  much 
the  finer  and  more  curious  was  the  wit  of  any  man,  by  so 
much  the  deeper  was  he  like  to  be  ensnared,  and  bater 
hel4  ther^.  lliirdly,  so  long  as  I  oonfihe  my  thoughts 
to  my  own  ideas  divested  of  words,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  easily  be  mistaken.  The  objects  I  consider,  I  cleariy 
and  adequately  know.  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  thinking 
I  have  an  idea  which  I  have  not.  It  is  not  possible  for 
<ne  to  ims^ne,  that  any  of  my  own  ideas  are  alike  or 
unlike,  that  are  not  truly  so.  To  discern  the.agreements 
or  disagreements  that  are  between  my  ideas,  to  see  what 
ideas  are  indudedin  any  compound  idea,  and  what  not, 
there  is  nothing  more  requisite,  than  an  attentive  percept 
tion  of  what  passes  in  my  own  understanding. 

XXIII.  But  the  attainment  of  all  these  advantaged 
doth  presuppose  an  entire  deliverance  from  jthe  deoep- 
tioiiof  words,  which  I  dare  hardly  promise  myself;  so 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  dissolve  a  union  so  early  begun, 
and  confirmed  by  so  long  a  habit  as  that  betwixt  words 
and  ideas.  Which  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  very 
mudi  increased  by  the  doctrine  of  abstraction.  For  so 
long  as  men  thought  abstract  ideas  were  annexed  to 
their  words,  it  doth  not  seem  strange  that  they  should 
use  words  for  ideas :  it  being  found  an  impracticable 
thing  to  lay  aside  the  word,  and  retain  the  abstract  ides 
in  the  mind,  which  in  itself  was  perfectly  inconceivable* 
This  seems  to  me  the  principal  cause,  why  those  men 
who  have  so  emphatically  recommended  to  others  the 
laying  aside  all  use  of  words  in  their  meditations,  and 
contemplating  their  bare  ideas,  have  yet  failed  to  perform 
it  themselves.  Of  late  many  have  been. very  sensible  of 
the  absurd  opinions  and  insignificant  disputes,  which* 
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grow  out  of  the  abuse  of  words.  And  in  order  to  ie« 
itiedy  these  evils  they  advise  wett^  that  ive  atteiid  to  the 
ideas  sigDiified^  iand  draw  off 'oor  ^tendon' firdia  the 
wdrds  which  signify  them*  But  how  good  soever  thu 
advice  may  be  Aey  have  given  pth^^  it  i»  plain  they 
could  not  have  a  due  r^ard  to  it  themselves^  so  long  as 
tfcey  thoi^t  the  only  immediate  use  of  words  was  to 
signify  ideas^  and  that  the  immediate  sigmfioitipii  of 
every  general  name  was  a  determinate ,  abstract  idea. 

XXIV.  But  these  being  known  to  be  mistakes^  a 
man  may  with  greater  ease  prevent  his  being  imposed  on 
by  words.  He  that  knows  he  has  no  other  than  par^ 
ticular  ideas^  will  not  puzzle  himself  in  vain  to  find  out 
and  conceive  the  abstract  idea  annexed  to  any  name. 
And  he  that  knows  names  do  not  always  stand  for  ideas, 
vifill  spare  himself  the  labour  of  looking  for  ideas  where 
there  are  none  to  be  had.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wish- 
ed,  that  every  one  would  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  dear  view  of  the  ideas  he  would  consider,  se- 
parating from  them  all  that  dress  and  incumbrance  of 
words  which  so  much  contribute  to  blind  the  judgment 
and  divide  the  attention.  In  vain  do  we  extend  our 
view  into  the  heavens,  and  pry  into  the  entrails  of  the 
earth;  in  vain  do  we  consult  the  writings  of  learned  men, 
and  trace  the  dark  footsteps  of  antiquity ;  we  need  only 
draw  the  curtain  of  words  to  behold  the  direst  tree  of 
knowledge,  whose  fruit  is  excellent,  and  within  the  reach 
of  our  hand. 

XXV.  Unless  we  take  care  to  clear  the  first  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  from  the  embarrass  and  delusion  of 
words,  we  may  make  infinite  reasonings  upon  them  to 
no  purpose ;  we  may  draw  consequences  from  conse* 
quences,  and  be  never  the  wiser.  The  farther  we  go, 
we  shall  only  lose  ourselves  the  more  irrecoverably,  and 
be  the  deeper  entangled  in  difficulties  and  mistakes. 
Whoever  therefore  designs  to  read  the  following  sheets. 
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I  entreat  him  to  make  my  words  the  occasion  of  his 
own  thinking,  and  ende^^vour  to  attain  the  same,  train  of 
thoughts  in  reading,  that  I  had  in  writing  them.  By 
this  means  it  will  be  easy  for  him.  to  discover  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  what  I  say.  He  will  be  out  of  all  danger 
of  being  deceived  by  my  words,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he 
can  be  led  into  an  error  by  considering  his  own  naked^ 
undisguised  ideas« 
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I.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge^  that  they  are  either  ideas 
.actually  imprinted  on  the  senses^  or  else  such  as  are 
perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations 
of  jthe  mind^  or  lastly,  ideas  fbnned  by  help  of  memory 
and  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely 
representing,  those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid 
ways.     By  sight  I  have  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours 
with  their  several  degrees  and  variations.     By  touph  I 
perceive,  for  example,  hard  and  soft,  heat  and  cold,  mo- 
tion and  resistance,  and  of  all  these  more  and  less  either 
as  to  quantity  or  degree.     Smelling  furnishes  pie  with 
odours,    the  palate  with  tastes,  and  hearing  conveys 
sounds  to  the  mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  com* 
position.     And  as  several  of  these  are  observed  to  ac- 
company each  other,  they  come  to  be  marked  by  one 
name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  one  thing.     Thus,  for 
example,  a  certain  colour,  t;iste,  smell,  figure,  and  con- 
sistence, having  been  observed  to  go  together,  are  ac- 
counted one  distinct  thing,  signified  by  the  name  apple^ 
Other  collections  of  ideas  constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,*^  a 
book,  and  the  like  sensible  things ;  which,  as  they  are 
pleasing  or  disagreeable,  excite  the  passions  of  love, 
hatred,  joy,  grief,  and  so  forth. 
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11.  But  besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  there  is  likewise  something  which 
knows  or  perceives  them,  and  exercises  divers  opera- 
tions; as  willing,  imagining,  remembering  about  them. 
This  perceiving  active  being  is  what  I  call  mind^  spirit, 
soul,  or  myself.  By  which  words  I  do  not  denote  any 
one  of  my  ideas,  but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  them, 
wherein  they  exist,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whereby 
they  are  perceived ;  for  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists 
in  being  perceived. 

III.  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor 
ideas  formed  by  the  imagination,  exist  without  the  mind, 
is  what  every  body  will  allow.  And  it  seems  no  less 
evident  that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted 
on  tne  sense,  however  blended  or  combined  together 
(that  is,  whatever  objects  they  compose),  cannot  exist 
otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I  think. aA 
intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this,  by  any  one 
that  shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  extst, 
when  applied  to  sensible  things.  The  table  I  write  on, 
I  say,  exists,  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it ;  and  if  I  were  out 
of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed,  meaning  thereby 
that  if  I  was  in  my  study  I  might  perceive  it,  or  th^ 
some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it.  There  was 
an  odour,  that  is,  it  was  smelled ;  there  was  a  sound, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  heard ;  a  colour  or  figure,  and  it 
\vas  perceived  by  sight  or  touch.  This  is  all  that  I  can 
understand  by  these  and  the  like  expressions.  For  as  to 
what  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of  unthinking 
things  without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that 
seems  perfectly  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  per  dpi,  nor 
is  it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them. 

IV,  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing 
amdngst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a 
word  all  sensible  objects,  have  an  existence  natural  or 
real  distinct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  under- 
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standing.  But  with  how  great  an  assurance  and  Acqui- 
escence soever  tlifs  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the 
world ;  yet  whoever  shdl  find  in  his  heart  to  call  it  in 
question,  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive  it  to  involve  a 
manifest  contradiction.  For  what  are  the  foremen- 
tioned  objects  but  the  things  we  perceive  by  sense,  and 
what  do  we  perceive  besides  our  own  ideas  or  sensa- 
tions ;  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any  one  of 
these  or  any  combination  of  them  should  exist  unper- 
ceived? 

V.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  tenet,  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  found  at  bottom  to  depend  oh  the  doctrine  of 
absiract  ideas.    For  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  ab- 
straction,  than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible 
oljects  from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive 
them  existing  unperceived  ?    Light  and  colours,  heat 
and  cold,  extension  and  figures,  in  a  word  the  things  we 
see  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations,  no-  \ 
tions,  ideas  or  impressions  on  the  sense  ;  and  is  it  pos- 
sible to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from 
perception  ?     For  my  part  I  might  as  easily  divide  a 
tiling  from  itself.     I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts 
or  conceive  apart  from  each  other  those  things  which, 
perhaps,  I  never  perceived  by  sense  so  divided.     Thus  I 
imagine  the  trunk  of  a  human  body  without  the  limbs, 
or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  without  thinking  on  the 
rose  itself.     So  far  I  will  not  deny  I  can  abstract,  if  that 
may  properly  be  C3L\\ed\^bstractwn  which  extends  only 
to  the  conceiving  separately  such  objects  as  it  is  pos- 
sible may  really  exist  or  be  actually  perceived  asunder. 
Bnt  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or  perception. . 
Hence  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel  any  thing, 
without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  is  it  im-' 
possible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible 
thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception 
of  it. 
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VI .  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  ta 
the  mind,  that  a  man  ne^  only  open  his  eyes  tq  s^ 
them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be^  to  wit^ 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furqiture  of  the  earth| 
in  a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty 
frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without 
a  mind,  that  their  being  \s  to  be  perceived  or  known  ; 
that  consequently  so  long  as  they  are  not  ^ctu^ly  per- 
ceived by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any 
other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence 
at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  miqd  of  some  eternal  spirit : 
it  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  and  involving  s|]l  the  |il|- 
surdity  of  abstraction,  to  attribute  to  any  single  part  of 
them  an  existence  independent  of  a  spirit.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  which,  the  reader  need  only  reflect  and  try  to 
separate  in  his  own  thoughts  the  being  of  a  sensible 
thing  from  its  being  perceived. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  there  is 
not  any  other  substance  than  spirit^  or  that  which  per- 
ceives. But  for  the  fuller  prqof  of  this  point,  let  it  be 
considered,  the  sensible  qualities  are  colour,  %ur^,  amo- 
tion, smell,  taste^  and  such  like,  that  is,  the  ideas  per- 
ceived by  sense.  Now  for  an  idea  to  exist  ^n  an  unper- 
ceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction ;  for  to  have 
an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive  :  that  therefore  wherein 
colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive 
them ;  hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  untlunkip|[^ 
substance  or  substralum  of  tho^  ideas. 

VIIL  But  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do 
not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like 
them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances,  which 
things  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance. I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an 
idea ;  a  colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
colour  or  figure.  If  we  look  but  ever  so  little  into  our 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
a  likeness  except  only  between  our  ideas.     Again>  I  as)^ 
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whether  those  supposed  originals  or  external  things,  of 
which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representations,  be 
themselves  perceivable  or  not  ?  if  they  are,  then  they 
are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point ;  but  if  you  say 
they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense,* 
to  assert  a  colour  is  like  something  which  is  invisible ; 
hard  or  sofl,  like  something  which  is  intangible ;  and  so 
of  the  rest/ 

IX.  Some  there  are  who  make  a  distinction  betwixt 
primary  and  secondary  qualities :  by  the  former,  they 
mean  extension,  figure,  motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impene- 
trability, and  number :  by  the  latter  they  denote  all  other 
sensible  qualities,  as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  so  forth. 
The  ideas  we  have  of  these  they  acknowledge  not  to  be 
the  resemblances  of  any  thing  existing  without  the  mind 
or  unperceived ;  but  they  will  have  our  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which 
exist  without  the  mind,in  an  unthinking  substance  which 
they  call  matter.  By  matter  therefore  we  are  to  under- 
stand an  inert,  senseless  substance,  in  which  exten- 
sion, figure,  and  motion,  do  actually  subsist.  But  it  is 
evident  from  what  we  have  already  shewn,  that  extension, 
figure  and  motion  are  only  ideas  existing  in  the  mind, 
and  that  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  idea, 
and  that  consequently  neither  they  cor  their  archetypes 
can  exist  in  an  unperoeiving  substance.  Hence  it  is 
plain»  that  the  very  notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or 
corporeal  substance^  involves  a  contradiction  in  it. 

X.  They  who  assert  that  figure,  motion,  and  the 
rest  of  the  primary  or  original  qualities,  do  exist  without 
the  mind,  in  unthinking  substances,  do  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  that  colours,  sounds,  heat,  cold,  and  such- 
like secondary  qualities,  do  not,  which  they  tell  us  are 
sensations  existing  in  the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on 
and  are  occasioned  by  the  different  size,  texture,  and  mo- 
tion, of  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  This  they  take 
for  an  uqdpubted  truths  which  they  can  demonstrate 
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beyond  all  exception.  Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  those 
original  qualities  are  inseparably  united  with  the  other 
sensible  qualities,  and  not,  even  in  thought,  capable  of 
hang  abstracted  from  them,  it  plainly  follows^  that  th^ 
exist  only  in  the  mind*  But  I  desire  any  one  to  reflect 
and  try,  whether  he  can,  by  any  abstraction  of  thought, 
conceive  the  extension  and  motion  of  a  body,  without  all 
other  sensibles  qualities.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  evi- 
dently tliat  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  frame  an  idea  of  a 
body  extended  and  moved,  but  I  must  withal  ^ve  it 
some  colour  or  other  sensible  quality  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  exist  only  in  the  mind.  In  short,  extension, 
figure,  and  motion,  abstracted  from  all  other  qualities, 
are  inconceivable.  Where  therefore  the  other  sensible 
quialities  are,  there  must  these  be  also,  to  wit,  in  the 
mind,  and  no  where  else. 

XI.  Again,  great  and  small,  swift  and  slow,  are  d- 
lowed  to  exist  no  where  without  the  mind,  being  entirely 
relative,  and  changing  as  the  frame  or  position  of  the 
organs  of  sense  varies.  The  extension  therefore  which 
exists  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  small,  the 
motion  neither  swift  nor  slow,  that  is,  they  are  nothing 
at  all.  But,  say  you,  they  are  extension  in  general,  and 
motion  in  general :  thus  we  see  how  much  the  tenet  of 
extended,  moveable  substances  existing '  without  the 
mind,  depends  on  that  strange  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  nearly  the  vague  and 
indeterminate  description  of  matter  or  corporeal  8tfb« 
stance,  which  the  modem  philosophers  are  run  into  by 
their  own  principles,  resembles  that  antiquated  and  60> 
much-ridiculed  notion  of  materia  prima,  to  be  met  with 
in  Aristotle  and  his  followers.  Without  extension  «>- 
lidity  cannot  be  conceived.  Since  therefore  it  has  becfn 
shewn  that  extension  exists  not  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance, the  same  must  also  be  true  c^  solidity. 

XII.  That  number  is  entirely  the  creature  of  the 
mind,  even  though  the  other  qualities  be  allowed  to 
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exist  without^  will  be  evident  to  whoever  considen^ 
that  the  same  thing  bears  a  different  denomination  oC^ 
number,  as  the  mind  views  it  with  different  respects. 
Thus,  the  same  extension  is  one  or  three  or  thirty-sis:, 
according  as  the  mind  considers  it  with  reference  to  a 
yard,  a  foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  so  visibly  relative, 
and  dependent  on  men*s  understanding,  that  it  is  strange 
to  think  how  any  one  should  give  it  an  absolute  exig- 
ence without  the  mind.  We  say  one  book,  one  page, 
one  line  ;  all  these  are  equally  units,  though  some  con- 
tain several  of  the  others.  And  in  each  instance  it  is 
plain,  the  unit  relates  to  some  particular  combination  of 
ideas  arbitrarily  put  together  by  the  mind. 

XIII.  Unity  I  know  some  will  have  to  be  a  simple 
or  uncompouhded  idea,  acccxnpanying  all  other  ideas 
into  the  mind.  That  I  have  any  such  idea  answering 
the  word  unity ^  I  do  not  find ;  and  if  I  had,  methinks  I 
could  not  miss  finding  it ;  on  the  contrary  it  should  be 
the  most  familiar  to  my  understanding,  since  it  is  said  to 
accompany  all  other  ideas,  and  to  be  perceived  by  all  the 
ways  of  sensation  and  reflection.  To  say  no  more,  it  is 
an  abstract  idea. 

XIV.  I  shall  farther  add,  that  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  modem  philosophers  prove  certain  sensible  qua- 
lities to  have  no  existence  in  matter,  or  without  the 
mind,  the  same  thing  may  be  likewise  proved  of  all  other 
aensible  qualities  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
said  that  heat  and  cold  are  affections  only  of  the  mind, 
and  not  at  all  patterns  of  real  beings  existing  in  the  cor- 
poreal substances  which  excite  them,  for  that  the  same 
body  which  appears  cold  to  one  hand  seems  warm  to 
anotiier.  Now  why  may  we  not  as  well  argue  that  figure 
and  extension  are  not  patterns  or  resemblances  of  qua- 
lities existing  in  matter,  because  to  the  siame  eye  at  dif- 
ferent stations,  or  eyes  of  a  different  texture  at  the  same 
station,  they  appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
images  of  any  thing  settled  and  determinate  without  the 
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mind  ?  Again,  it  is  proved  that  sweetness  is  not  reaUy  in 
the  sapid  thing,  because  the  thing  remaining  unaltered 
the  sweetness  is  changed  into  bitter,  as  in  case  of  a  fever 
or  otherwise  vitiated  palate.  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  to 
say^  that  motion  is  not  without  the  mind,  since  if  the 
succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind  becomes  swifter,  the  mo- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged,  shall  appear  slower,  without 
any  alteration  in. any  external  object. 

XV.  In  short,  let  any  one  consider  those  arguments^ 
which  are  thought  manifestly  to  prove  that  colours  and 
tastes  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  he  shall  find  they  may 
with  equal  force,  be  brought  to  prove  the  same  thing  of 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  Though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed this  method  of  arguing  doth  not  so  much  prove 
that  there  is  no  extension  or  colour  in  an  outward  ob* 
ject,  as  that  we  do  not  know  by  sense  which  is  th^  true 
extension  or  colour  of  the  object.  But  the  arguments 
fqregoing  plainly  shew  it  to  be  imi)ossible  that  any.coloor 
or  extension  at  all,  or  other  sensible  quality  whatsoever, 
should  exist  in  an  unthinking  subject  without  the  mind, 
or  in  the  truth,  that  there  should  be  any  such  thing  as 
an  outward  object. 

XVI.  But  let  us  examine  a  little  thereceivec)  opinion. 
It  is  said,  extension  is  a  mode  or  accident  of  matter^  and 
that  matter  is  the  substratum  that  supports  it*.  .Now  I 
desire  that  you  would  explain  what  is  meant  by  matters 
supporting  extension :  say  you,  I  have  no  idea  of  matter, 
and  therefore  cannot  explain  it.  I  answer,  though.you 
have  no  positive,  yet  if  you  have  any  meaning,  at  all,/ 
you  must  at  least  have  a  relative  idea  of  matter:  though 
you  know  not  what  it  is,  yet  you  must  bo  supposed  to 
know  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents,  and  what  is- 
meant  by  its  supporting  them.  It  is  evident  support 
cannot  here  be  taken  in  its  usual  or  literal  sense,  as 
when  we  say  that  pillars  support  a  building :  in  what 
sense  therefore  must  it  be  taken  ? 

XVII.  If  we  inquire  into  what  the  most  accurate 
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pliHosophers  declare  themselves  to  mean  by  material 
substance,  \ve  shall  find  them  acknowledge,  they  have 
no  other  meaning  annexed  to  those  sounds^  but  the  idea 
of  being  in  general,  together  with  the  relative  notion  of 
its  supporting  accidents.  The  general  idea  of  being  ap- 
peareth  me  to  the  most  abstract  and  incomprehensible 
of  all  other ;  and  as  for  its  supporting  aoddents,  this,  as 
we  have  just  now  observed,  cannot  be  understood  in  the 
common  sense  of  those  words ;  it  must  therefore  be  taken 
in  some  other  sense,  but  what  that  is  they  do  not  ex- 
plain. So  that  when  I  consider  the  two  parts  or  branches 
which  make  the  signification  of  the  words  material  sub- 
stance,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  distinct  meaning  an- 
nexed to  them.  But  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves 
any  farther,  in  discussing  this  material  substratum  or 
support  of  figure  and  motion,  and  other  sensible  qua- 
lities ?  Does  it  not  suppose  they  have  an  existence  with- 
out the  mind  ?  And  is  not  this  a  direct  repugnancy  and 
altogether  inconceivable  ? 

XVIII.  But  though  it  were  possible  that  solid, 
figured,  moveable  substances  may  exist  without  the  mind, 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  bodies,  yet  how  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  know  this  ?  Either  we  must  know  it 
by  sense,  or  by  reason.  As  for  our  senses,  by  them  we 
have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or 
those  things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense, 
call  them  what  you  will :  but  they  do  not  inform  us  that 
things  exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to 
those  which  are  perceived.  This  the  materialists  them- 
selves acknowledge.  It  remains  therefore  that  if  we 
have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  external  things,  it  must  be 
by  reason,  inferring  their  existence  from  what  is  imme- 
diately perceived  by  sense.  But  what  reason  can  induce 
us  to  believe  the  existence  of  bodies  without  the  mind 
from  what  we  perceive,  since  the  very  patrons  of  matt^ 
themselves  do  not  pretend  tliere  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion betwist  them  and  our  ideas  ?  I  say  it  is  granted 
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on  all  hands  (and  what  happens  in  dreams^  frenziies,  and 
the  like^  puts  it  beyond  dispute),  that  it  is  possible  we 
might  be  atFected  with  all  the  ideas  we  have  now,  though 
no  bodies  existed  without  resembling  them.  Hence  it 
is  evident  the  supposition  of  external  bodies  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  producing  our  ideas :  since  it  is  granted 
they  ai*e  produced  sometimes,  and  might  possibly  be  prOA- 
^duced  always,  in  the  same  order  we  see  them  in  at  pr&^ 
sent,  without  their  concurrence. 

XIX.  But  though  we  might  possibly  have  ail  our 
sensations  without  them,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  pro- 
duction, by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeneli 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  and  so  it  might  be  at  least  proi- 
bable  there  are  such  things  as  bodies  that  excite  thdr 
ideas  in  onr  minds.  But  neither  can  this  be  said ;  tx 
though  we  give  the  materialists  their  external  bodied 
they  by  their  own  confession  are  never  the  nearer  knoi^- 
ing  how  our  ideas  are  produced :  since  they  own  them>- 
selves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body  can 
act  upon  spirit,  or  how  it  is  possible  it  should  imprint 
any  idea  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  production 
of  ideas  or  sensations  in  our  minds  can  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  suppose  matter  or  corporeal  substances,  since 
tliat  is  ackowledged  to  remain  equally  inexplicable  witb 
or  without  this  supposition.  If  therefore  it  were  posdr 
ble  for  bodies  to  exist  without  the  mind,  yet  to  hold  thej 
do  sOy  must  needs  be  a  very  precarious  dpiniod ;  since  k 
is  to  suppose,  without  any  reason  at  all,  that  God  has 
created  inniunerable  beings  that  are  entirely  useless^  and 
serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

XX.  In  short,  if  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is  iitf- 
possible  we  should  ever  come  to  know  it ;  and  if  there 
were  not,  we  might  have  the  very  same  reasons  to  think 
there  were  that  we  have  now.  Suppose,  what  no  one  can 
deny  possible,  an  intelligence,  without  the  help  of  exr 
temal  bodies,  to  be  affected  with  the  same  train  of  setf- 
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'Mioris  or  ideas  that  you  are,  imprinted  in  the  same  or- 
-der,  and  with  like  vividness  in  his  mind.  I  ask  whether 
.-that  intelligence  hath  not  all  the  reason  to  believe  the 
txisteno^  of  coporeal  substances,  represented  by  his  ideas, 
and  exciting  them  in  his  mind,  that  you  can  possibly 
have  for  believing  the  same  thing  ?  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  question ;  whidi  one  consideration  is  enough  to  make 
any  reasonable  person  suspect  the  strength  of  whatever 
arguments  he  may  think  himself  to  have,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  bodies  without  the  mind* 

»  XXI.  Were  it  necessary  to  add  any  farther  proof 
gainst  the  existence  of  matter,  after  what  has  been  said, 
I  could  instance  several  of  those  errors  and  difficulties 
(not  to  mention  impieties)  which  have  sprung  from  that 
tenet.  It  has  occasioned  numberless  controversies  and 
disputes  in  philosophy,  and  not  a  few  of  fiir  greater  mo- 
ment in  religion*  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail 
of  them  in  this  place,  as  well  because  I  think,  arguments 
i posteriori  are  unnecessary  for  confirming  what  has  been^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  sufficiently  demonstrated  a  priori j  as 
because  I  shall  hereafter  find  occasion  to  say  somewhat 
of  them. 

XXII.  I  am  afraid  I  have  given  cause  to  think  me 
needlessly  prolix  in  handling  this  subject.  For  to  what 
purpose  is  it  to  dilate  on  that  which  may  be  demonstra- 
ted with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one 
that  is  capable  of  the  least  reflection  ?  It  is  but  looking 
into  your  own  thoughts,  and  so  trying  whether  yon  can 
obnoeive  it  possible  for  a  sound,  or  figure,  or  motion,  or 
colour,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  orunpcrceived.  This 
easy  trial  may  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for, 
18  a  downright  contradiction.  Insomuch  that  I  am  con- 
tent to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue ;  if  you  can  but 
conceive  it  possiblefor  one  extended  moveable  substance, 
or  in  general,  for  any  one  idea  or  any  thing  like  an  idea, 
to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  . 
readily  give  up  the  cause :  and  as  for  all  that  compages  of 
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external  bodies  which  you  contend  for^  I  shall  grant  you 
its  existence,  though  you  cannot  either  give  me  any  reason 
.why  you  believe  it  exists^  or  assign  any  use  to  it  when  it  is 
supposed  to  exist.  I  say,  the  bare  possibility  of  your  opi- 
nion's being  true,  shall  passfor  an  argument  that  it  baOi 

XXIII.  But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  eaaer 
than  to  imagine  trees,  for  instance,  in  a  park^  or  books 
existing  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perodve  them.  I 
answer,  you  may  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  it ;  but  what 
is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more  than  framing  in  your 
mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books  and  Ireef,  and  at 
the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of  any  one 
that  may  perceive  them  ?  but  do  not  you  yourself  per- 
ceive or  think,  of  them  all  the  while  ?  this  therefi>pe  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  it  only  shews  you  have  the 
power  of  imagining  or  forming  ideas  in  your  mind ;  but 
it  doth  not  shew  that  you  can  conceive  it  possible  the 
objects  of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the  mind: 
to  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  ooncdve  them 
existing  unoonoeived  or  unthought  of,  whidi  is  a  mani- 
fest repugnancy.  When  we  do  our  utmost  to  concehe 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  onfy 
contemplating  our  own  ideas.  ^  But  the  mind  taking  no 
notice  of  itself,  is  deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  ood- 
ceive  bodies  existing  unthought  of  or  without  the  mind ; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  apprehended  by  or  exist 
in  itself.  A  little  attention  will  discover  to  any  one  tfK 
truth  and  evidence  of  what  is  here  said,  and  make  it  un- 
necessary to  insist  on  any  other  proofs  against  die  esiit* 
ence  of  nutterial  substance. 

XXIV.  It  is  very  obvious,  upon  the  least  inqvovj 
into  our  own  thoughts,  to  know  whether  it  be  ponifale 
for  us  to  understand  what  is  meant,  by  the  abiobue  av* 
tsience  of  sensible  objects  in  themselves^  or  toiihmU  As 
mind.  To  me  it  is  evident  those  words  mark  out  other 
a  direct  contradiction,  or  else  nothing  at  all.  And  to 
convince  others  of  this,  I  know  no  readier  or  fiiircr  wnri 
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than  to  entreat  they  would  calmly  attend  to  their  own 
thoughts:  and  if  by  this  attention,  the  emptiness  or  re- 
pugnancy of  those  expressions  does  appear,  surely  nothing 
more  is  requisite  for  their  conviction.  It  is  on  this  there- 
fore that  I  insist,  to  wit,  that  the  absolute  existence  of 
unthinking  things  are  words  without  a  meaning,  or 
which  include  a  contradiction.  This  is  what  I  repeat 
and  inculcate,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive 
thoughts  of  the  reader. 

XXV.  All  our  ideas,  sensations,  or  the  things  which 
we  perceive,  by  whatsoever  names  they  may  be  distin- 
guished, are  visibly  inactive ;  there  is  nothing  of  power 
or  sigexicy  included  in  them.  So  that  one  idea  or  ob- 
ject of  thought  cannot  produce,  or  make  any  alteration 
fai  another.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  there 
18  nothing  else  requisite  but  a  bare  observation  of  our 
ideas.  For  since  they  and  every  part  of  them  eidst 
only  in  the  mind,  it  follows  that^here  is  nothing  in  them 
but  what  is  perceived.  But  whoever  shall  attend  to  his 
ideas,  whether  offense  or  reflation,  will  not  perceive  in 
them  any  power  or  activity) ;  there  is  therefore  no  such 
thing^^obntsdned  in  them.  A  little  attention  will  dis- 
cover to  us  that  the  very  being  of  an  idea  implies  pas- 
siveness  and  inertness  in  it,  insomuch  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  an  idea  to  do  any  thing,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
to  be  the  .cause  of  any  thing :  neither  can  it  be  the  re- 
semblanoe  or  pattern  of  any  active  being,  as  is  evident 
from  sect.  viii.  Whence  it  plsdnly  follows  that  extension, 
figure  and  motion,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions. To  say  therefore,  that  these  are  the  effects  of 
powers  resulting  from  the  configuration,  number,  mo- 
tion, and  uze  of  corpuscles,  must  certainly  be  false. 

"*  XXVI.  We  perceive  a  continual  succession  of  ideas, 
some  are  anew  exdted,  others  are  changed  or  totally 
disappear.  There  is  therefore  some  cause  of  these  ideas 
whereon  they  depend,  and  whidi  produces;  and  changes 
them.    That  this  cause  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea. 
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or  combi nation  of  ideas,  is  clear  from  the  prec^ng 
sectiou.  It  must  tlierefore  be  a  substance ;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  material  sub- 
stance :  it  remains  therefore  that  the  cause  of  ideas  is  an 
incorporeal  active  substance  or  spirit. 

XXVIL  A  spirit  is  one  simple,  undivided,  active 
being :  as  it  perceives  ideas,  it  is  called  the  understands 
ing^  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwise  operates  about  them, 
it  is  called  the  will.  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea  formed 
of  a  soul  or  spirit :  for  all  ideas  whatever,  being  {^ssive 
and  inert,  vide  sect.  xxv.  they  cannot  represent  unto  us, 
by  way  of  image  qr  likeness,  that  which  acts.    A  little 
attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any  one,  that  to  have  an 
idea  which  shall  be  like  that  active  principle  of  motion 
and  change  of  ideas,  is  absolutely  impossible.    Such  is 
the  nature  of  spirit  or  that  which  acts,  that  it  cannot  be 
of  itself  perceived,  but  only  by  the  eftects  which  it  pro- 
duceth.    If  any  man  shall  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  delivered,  let  him  but  reflect  and  try  if  he  can 
frame  the  idea  of  any  power  or  active  being ;  and  whe- 
ther he  liath  ideas  of  two  principal  powers,  marked  hy 
the  names  will  and  understanding,  distinct  from,  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  a  third  idea  of  substance  or  being 
in  general,  with  a  relative  notion  of  its  supporting  or 
being  the  subject  of  the  aforesaid  powers,  which  is  sig- 
nified by  the  name  soul  or  spirit.    This  is  what  som^ 
hoM ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  words  will,  soul,  spirit 
do  not  stand  for  different  ideas,  or  in  truth,  for  any  idea 
at  all,  but  for  something  which  is  very  different  from 
ideas,  and  which  being  an  agent  cannot  be  like  untOj  or 
represented  by,  any  idea  whatsoever.    Though  it  must 
be  owned  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  some  notion  of 
soul,  spirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  such  asivill- 
ing,  loving,  hating,  inasmuch  as  we  know  or  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  those  words. 

XXVIIL  I  find  I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at 
pleasure,  and  vary  and  shifl  the  scene  as  ofl  as  J  thiid: 
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fit.  It  is  no  more  tlian  willing,  and  straightway  this  or 
thsrt  idea  arises  in  my  fancy :  and  by  the  same  power  it 
is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for  another.  Tliis  making 
and '  unmaking  of  ideas  doth  very  properly  denominate 
the  mind  active,  llius  much  is  certain,  and  grounded 
on  experience :  but  when  we  talk  of  unthinking  agents, 
or  of  exciting  ideas  exclusive  of  volition,  we  only  amuse 
ourselves  with  words. 

XXIX.  But  whatever  power  I  may  have  over  my 
own  thoughts,  I  find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by 
sense  have  not  a  like  dependance  on  my  will.  When 
in  broad  day-light  I  open  my  eyes,  it  is  riot  in  my  power 
to  choose  whether  I  shall  see  or  no,  or  to  determine  what 
particular  objects  shall  present  themselves  to  my  view  : 
and  so  likewise  as  to  the  hearing  and  other  senses,  the 
ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not  creatures  of  my  will. 
There  is  therefore  some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces 
them. 

XXX.  The  ideas  of  sense  are  more  strong,  lively, 
and  distinct  than  those  of  the  imagination  ;  they  have 
likewise  a  steadiness,  order  and  coherence,  and  are  not 
excited  at  random,  as  those  which  are  the  effects  of  hu- 
man wills  often  are,  but  in  a  regular  train  or  series,  the 
admirable  connexion  whereof  suffidently  te3tifies  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  Now  the  set 
rules  or  established  methods,  wherein  the  mind  we  de- 
pend on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of  sense,  are  called  the 
laws  of  nature :  and  these  we  team  by  experience,  which 
teaches  us  that  such  and  such  ideas  are  attended  with  such 
and  such  other  ide^,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

XXXI.  Tliis  gives  us  a  sort  of  foresight,  which 
enables  us  to  regulate  our  actions  for  the  benefit  of  life. 
And  without  this  we  should  be  eternally  at  a  loss :  we 
could  Tiot  know  how  to  act  any  thing  that  might  pro- 
care  us  the  least  pleasure,  or  remove  the  least  pain  of 
sense.  That  food  nourishes,  sleep  refreshes,  and  fire 
warms  us ;  that  to  sow  in  the  seed-time  is  the  way  to 
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reap  in  the  harvestj  and^  in  general^  that  to  obtain  such 
or  such  ends^  such  or  such  means  are  condudve^  aU  this 
we  know^  not  by  discovering  any  necessary  connexion 
between  our  ideas,  but  only  by  the  observation  of  the 
settled  laws  of  nature,  widiout  which  we  should  be  all  in 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  a  grown  man  no  more 
know  how  to  manage  himself  in  the  afiairs  of  life,  than 
an  infant  just  bom. 

XXXII.  And  yet  this  consistent  uniform  working, 
which  so  evidently  displays  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of 
that  governing  Spirit  whose  will  constitutes  the  laws  of 
nature,  is  so  &r  from  leading  our  thoughts  to  him,  that 
it  rather  sends  them  a  wandering  after  second  causes. 
For  when  we  perceive  certain  ideas  of  sense  constantly 
followed  by  other  ideas,  and  we  know  that  is  not  of  our 
own  doing,  we  forthwith  attribute  power  and  Bgsocj 
to  the  ideas  themselves,  and  make  one  the  cause  of  an- 
other, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  un- 
intelligible.   Thus  for  example,  having  obsenred  that 
when  we  perceive  by  sight  a  certain  round  luminous 
figure,  we  at  the  same  time  perceive  by  touch  the  idea  or 
sensation  called  heat,  we  do  from  thence  conclude  the 
sun  to  be  the  cause  of  heat.    And  in  like  manner  per- 
ceiving the  motion  and  collision  of  bodies  to  be  attended 
with  sound,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  latter  an  effect 
of  the  former. 

XXXIII.  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  by  the 
Author  of  nature  are  called  real  things :  and  those  ex- 
cited in  the  imagination  being  less  r^ular,  vivid  and 
constant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideas  or  inmges  ^ 
things^  which  they  copy  and  represent.  But  then  our 
sensations,  be  they  never  so  vivid  and  distinct,  are  never- 
theless ideas,  that  is,  they  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  per- 
ceived  by  it,  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its  own  framing. 
The  ideas  of  sense  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality  id 
themi  that  is,  to  be  more  strong,  orderly,  and  ooherait 
than  tl\e  creatures  of  the  mind;  but  this  is  no  argument 
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that  they  exist  without  the  mincL  They  are  ako  lessde- « 
pendent  on  the  spirit^  or  thinking  snbatance  whtdi  per- 
ceives them^  in  that  th^  are  excited  by  the  will  of  ario- 
ther  and  more  powerful  spirit :  yet  stiU  they  are  ideas, 
and  certainly  no  idea,  whether  faint  or  strong,  can  exist 
otherwise  than  in  a  niind  perceiving  it* 

XXXIV.  Befisre  we  proceed  any  fiurtber^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  spend  some  time  in  answering  directions  whidi' 
may  prcfaibly  be  made  against  the  principles  hitiierto 
laid  down.  In  doing  of  whidi,  if  I  seem  too  prolix  to 
those  of  quick  apprdiensiiMiSy  I  hope  it  may  be  pardon- 
ed, since  all  men  do  not  equally  aj^rehend  tMngs  of  * 
this  nature ;  and  I  am  willing  tabe  understood  by  every 
one.  Ffaist  then  it  will  be  objected  that  by  the  foregoing 
principle9,  all  that  is  real  and  substantial  in  nature  is  ba- 
mdied  out  of  the  world :  and  instead  thereof  a  chime- 
rical scheme  of  ideas  takes  place.  All  things  that  exist, 
eust  only  in  the  mind,  that  is,  th^  are  purely  notional 
What  therefore  becomes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 
What  must  we  think  of  houses,  rivers,  mountadns,  trees, 
stones;  nay,  even  of  our  own  bodies  ?  Are  all  these  but 
so  many  chimeras  and  illusions  on  the  fency  i  To  all 
whidi,  and  whatever  else  of  the  same  sort  mi^  be  oh- 
jected,  I  answer,  that  by  the  principles  premised,  we  are 
not  deprived  of  any  one  thing  in  nature.  Whatever  we 
see,  fed,  hear,  or  any  wise  conceive  or  understand,  re- 
mains as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as  ever.  There 
is  a  rerum  naiura,  and  the  distinction  between  realities 
and  chimeras  retains  its  full  force.  This  is  evident  from 
sect.  XXIX.  XXX.  xxxiii.  where  we  have  shewn  what  is  meant 
by  real  things  in  opposition  to  c/umeras,  or  ideas  of  our 
own  framing ;  but  then  they  both  equally  exist  in  the 
mind,  and  in  that  sense  are  like  ideas. 

XXXV.  I  do  not  argue  against  the  eustence  of  any 
one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend,  either  by  sense  or  re- 
flection. That  the  things  I  see  with  mine  eyes  and 
touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the 
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least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  existence  we 
deny,  is  that  which  philosophers  call  matter  or  corpo- 
real substance.  And  in  doing  of  this,  there  is  no  da^ 
mage  done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will 
never  miss  it.  The  atheist  indeed  will  want  the  colour  of . 
an  empty  name  to.support  his  impiety ;  and  the  jdiilosQ- 
phers  may  possibly  find,  they  have  lost  a  great  handle 
for  trifling  and  disputation. 

XXXVI.  If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts  from  the 
existence  or  reality  of  things,  he  is  very  far  fiom  undetr 
standing  what  hadi  been  premiised  in  Uie  plainest  terms 
I  could  think  of.  Take  here  an  abstract  of  what  haS 
been  said.  There  are  spiritual  substances,  minds,  or 
human  souls,  which  will  or  excite  ideas  in  themselves  at  • 
pleasure :  but  these  are  faint,  weak,  and  unsteady,  in  re- 
spect of  others  they  perceive  by  sense,  which  being  im- 
pressed upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of 
nature,  speak  themselves  the  effects  of  a  i  mind  more 
powerful  and  wise  than  human  spirits.  These  letter 
are  said  to  have  more  reality  in  them  than  the  former : 
by  which  is  meant  that  they  are  more  aflecting,  or-^ 
derly,  aind  distinct,  and  that  ttiey  are  not  fictions  of  the 
mind  percdving  them.  And  in  this  sense,  the  sun  that 
I  see  by  day  is  the  real  sun,  and  that  which  I  imagine 
by  night  is  the  idea  of  the  former.  In  the  sense  here; 
given  of  reality^  it  is  evident  that  every  vegetable,  star^ . 
mineral,  and  in  general  each  part  of  the  mundane  system, 
is  as  much  a  real  being  by  our  principles  as  by  any  other.  - 
Whether  others  mean  any  thing  by  the  term  reality 
different  from  what  I  do,  I  entreat  tliem  to  look  into 
their  own  thoughts  and  see. 

XXXVII.  It  will  be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least 
is  true,  to  wit,  that  we  take  away  all  corporeal  sub-  . 
stances.  To  this  my  answer  is.  That  if  the  word  sub-- 
stance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a  combination 
of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity,  weight, 
and  the  like ;  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away. 
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But  if  it  be  taken  in  a  f^losophic  sense^  for  the  sup- 
port of  aocidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind :  then 
indeed  I  acknowledge  that  we  take  it  away^  if  one  may 
be  said  to  take  away  that  whidi  never  had  any  ezisteooe^ 
not  even  in  the  imagination. 

XXXVIII.  But,  say  you,  it  sounds  very  harsh  to . 
say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and. are  clothed  with  ideas. 
I  acknowledge  it  does  so,  the  word  idea  not  being  used 
in  common  ^  discourse  to  signify  the  several  combina- 
tkxis  of  seqsible  qualities,  whi(^  are  called  things :  and 
it  is  certain  that  any  expression  which  varies  from  the 
ftmiliar  use  of  language,  will  seem  harsh  and  ridiculous* 
But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
which  in  other  words  is  no  more  than  to  say/we  are  fed 
and  clothed  with  those  things  which  we  perceive  imme- 
diately by  our  senses.    The  hardness  or  softness,  the. 
colour,  taste,  warmth,  figure,  and  such  like  qualities 
which  combined  together  constitute  the  several  sorts  of 
victuals  and  appard,  have  been  shewn  to  exist  only  in 
the  mind  that  perceives  them;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  calling  them  ideas ;  which  word,  if  it  was  as  ■ 
<miinarily  used  as  things  would  sound  no  harsher  nor 
more  ndicnlous  than  it    I  am  not  for  disputing  about, 
the  propriety,  but  the  truth  of  the  expression.   If  there-, 
fore  you  agree  with  me  that  we  eat  and  drink,  and. are 
dad  with  the  immediate  objects  of  sense  which  cannot, 
exist  unperceived  or  without  the  mind ;  I  shall  readily 
grant  it  is  more  proper  or  conformable  to  custom,  that 
they  should  be  called  things  rather  than  ideas. 

XXXIX.  If  it  be  demanded  why  I  make  use  of  the 
word  idea,  and  do  not  rather  in  compliance  with  custom 
call  them  things;  I  answer,  I  do  it  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  term  thing ,  in  contradiction  to  idea^ 
is  generally  supposed  to  denote  somewhat  existing  with- 
out the  mind:  Secondly,  because  thing  hath  a  more 
comprehensive  agnification  than  idea,  including  spirits 
or  tliinking  things  as  well  as  ideas.    Since  therefore  the 
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objects  of  sense  exist  only  in  the  mind,  and  ate  ^^ilhal ' 
tlK)ughtles8  and  inactive^  I  chose  to  mark  them  by  the 
word  idea^  which  implies  those  properties. 

XL.  Bat  say  what  we  can,  some  one  perhaps  may  be 
apt  to  reply,  he  will  still  believe  his  senses,  and  never  suf- 
fer any  argaments,  how  plaunble  soever,  to  -prevail  over 
the  certainty  of  them.  'Be  it  so,  assert  the  evidence  of 
sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the 
same.  That,  what  I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  enst,  that  is 
to  sayj  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  Ido  of 
my  own  being.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the  testimony  of- 
sense  can  be  alleged,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  any 
thing,  which  is  not  perceived  by  sense.  ^We  •  are  not 
for  having  any  man  turn  sceptic,  and  disbelieve  his 
senses ;  on  the  contrary  we  give  them  all  the  stresaand 
assurance  ima^nable ;  nor  are  there  any  principles  more 
opposite  to  scepticism,  than  those.we  have  laid  down,  as 
shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shewn. 

XLI.  Secondly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  there  ia  a 
great  diflference  betwixt  real  fire,  for  instance,  and  the 
idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming  or  imaginii^  onesdf 
burnt,  and  actually  being  so :  this  and  the  like  may  be 
urged  in  opposition  to  our  tenets.  To  all  wUdi  the 
answer  is  evident  from  what  hath  been  already  said,  and  I 
diall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  if  real  fire  be  very  cfif- 
ferent  from  the  idea  of  fire,  so  also  is  the  real  pain  that 
it  occasions,  very  different  from  the  idea  of  ttae  same 
pain :  and  yet  nobody  will  pretend  that  real  pain  dAier 
is,  or  can  posdbly  be,  in  an  unperoeiving  thing  or  with- 
out the  mind,  any  more  than  its  idea. 

XLII.  Thirdly,  It  will  be  olgected,  that  we  see 
things  actually  without  or  at  a  distance  from  us,  and  \ 
which  consequently  do  not  exist  in  the  mind,  it  being  ' 
absurd  that  those  things  which  are  seen  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles,  should  be  as  near  to  us  as  our  own 
thoughts.  In  answer  to  this,  I  desire  it  may  be  consi- 
dered, that  in  a  dream  we  do  oft  perceive  things  as  exist*- 
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iv^  at  a  great  distance  off,  and  yet  fos  all  that^  those 
things  are  acknowledged  to  have  their  existence  only  in . 
the  mind. 

XLIII.  But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  this  point,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider,  how  it  is  that  we  per- 
ceive distance  and  things  placed  at  a  distance  by  sight. 
For  that  we  should  in  truth  see  external  space,  and  bo- 
dies actually  existing  in  it,  some  nearer,  others  farther . 
off,  seems  to  carry  with  it  some  opposition  to  what  hath 
been  said,  of  tbdr  existing  no  ^ere  without  the  mind. 
The.  consideration  of  this  difficulty  it  was,  that  gave 
birth  to  my  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Fmon^ 
which  was  published  not  long  since.  Wherein  it  is  shewn 
that  distance  ot  outness  is  neither  immediately  of  itself 
perceived  by  sight,  nor  yet  apprehended  or  judged  of  by 
lines  and  angles,  or  any  thing  that  hath  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  it :  but  that  it  is  only  suggested  to  our 
thoughts,  by  certain  visible  ideas  and  sensations  attend- 
ing vision,  which  in  their  own  nature  have  no  manner 
of  similitude  or  relation,  either  with  distance,  or  things 
placed  at  a  (Stance.    But  by  a  conneuon  taught  us  by 
experience,  they  come  to  signify  and  suggest  them  to  us, 
after  the  same  manner  that  words  of  any  language  sug- 
gest the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for.    Insomuch 
that  a  man  born  blind,  and  afterwards  made  to  see, 
would  not,  at  first  sight,  think  the  things  he  saw,  to  be, 
without  his  mind,  or  at  any  distance  from  him.    See 
sect.  xli.  of  the  forementioned  treatise. 

XLIV.  The  ideas  of  sight  and  touch  make  two  spe«. 
cies,  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous.  The  former 
are  marks  and  prognostics  of  the  latter.  That  the  pro- 
per objects  of  sight  neither  exist  without  the  mind,  nor 
are  the  images  of  external  things,  was  shewn  even  in 
that  treatise.  Though  throughout  the  same,  the  con- 
trary be  supposed  true  of  tangible  objects :  not  that  to 
suppose  that  vulgar  error,  was  neoessaay  for  establishing 
the  notions  therein  laid  down ;  but  b^use  it  was  be- 
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side  my  purpose  to  examine  and  refute  it  in  a 
conoerning  visitm.    So  that  in  istrict  truth  the  ideas  of' 
sights  when  we  apprehend  by  them  distance^  and  things ' 
placed  at  a  distance^  do  not  suggest  or  mark  out  to  us 
things  actually  existing  at  a  distance^  but  only  admo- ' 
nish  us  what  ideas  of  touch  will  be  imprinted  in  our 
minds  at  such.and  such  distances  of  time,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  such  or  such  actions.    It  is,  I  say,  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
treatise,  and  in  sect,  cxlvii.  and  elsewhere  of  the  Essaj 
concerning  Vision,  that  visible  ideas  are  the  language 
whereby  the  governing  spirit,  on  whom  we  depend^  in- 
forms us  what  tanj^ble  ideas  he  is  about  to  imprint* 
upon  us,  in  case  we  excite  this  or  that  motion  in  our* 
own  bodies.    But  for  a  fuller  information  in  this  point, 
I  refer  to  the  Essay  itself. 

XLV.  Fourthly,  it  will  be  objected,  that  from  the- 
foregoing  principles  it  follows,  things  are  every  moment 
annihilated  and  created  anew.  Tlie  objects  of  sense  exr- ' 
ist  only  when  they  are  perceived :  the  trees  therefore  are 
in  the  garden,  or  the  chairs  in  the  parlour,  no  longer 
than  while  there  is  somebody  by  to  perceive  them. 
Upon  shutting  my  eyes  all  the  furniture  in  the  room  is 
reduced  to  nothing,  and  barely  upon  opening  them  it  is 
again  created.  In  answer  to  all  which,  I  refisr  the  rea- 
der to  what  has  been  said  in  sect.  iii.  iv.  &c.  and  desire 
he  will  consider  whether  he  means  any  thing  by  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  an  idea,  distinct  from  its  being  per- 
ceived. For  my  part,  after  the  nicest  inquiry  I  could 
make,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  that  any  thing  else  is 
meant  by  those  words.  And  I  once  more  entreat  the- 
reader  to  sound  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  sufier  him- 
self to  be  imposed  on  by  words.  If  he  can  conceive  it 
possible  either  for  his  ideas  or  their  archetypes  to  ex- 
ist without  being  perceived,  tlien  I  give  up  the  cause : 
but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  acknowledge  it  is  unreasonable 
for  him  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  he  knows  not  whatj 
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mkl  pretehil'to  charge  on  me  as  an  absurdity^  the  not 
Msentitig  to  those  propositions  which  at  bottom  have  no 
-meaning  in  them. 

XLVI.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe^  how  far  the 
Teoeived  principles  of  philosophy  are  themselves  charge- 
able with  those  pretended  absurdities.  It  is  thought 
strangely  absurd  that  upon  closing  my  eyelids,  all  the 

visible  objects  round  me  should  be  reduced  to. nothing; 
and  yet  is  not  this  what  philosophers  commonly  acknow- 
ledge, when  they  agree  on  all  hands,  that  light  and  co- 
lours, which  alone  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects 
of  sight,  are  mere  sensations  that  exist  no  longer  than 
they  are  perceived  2  Again,  it  may  to  some  perhaps  seem 
very  incredible,  that  things  should  be  every  moment 
/creating,  yet  this  very  notion  is  commonly  taught  in 
,the  schools.  For  the  schoolmeriy  though  they  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  matter,  and  that  the  whole  mun- 
dane fabric  is  framed  out  of  it,  are  nevertheless  of  opi- 
nion that  it  cannot  subsist  without  the  Divine  conserva- 
tion, which  by  them  is  expounded  to  be  a  continual 
creation. 

XLVII.  Farther,  a  little  thought  will  discover  to  us, 
that  though  we  allow  the  existence  of  matter  or  corpo- 
Teal  substanoe,  yet  it  will  unavoidably  follow  from  the 
principles  which  are  now  generally  admitted,  th^t  the 
4)articular  bodies,  of  what  kind  soever,  do  none  of  liiem 
exist  whilst  they  are  not  perceived*  For  it  ]&  evident 
from  sect  xi.  and  the  following  sections,  that  the  mat- 
ter philosophers  contend  for,  is  an  incomprehensible 
somewhat  which  hath  non^  of  those  particular  qualities, 
whereby  the  bodies  falling  under  our  senses  are  distin* 
guished  one  from  another.  But  to  make  this  more 
plain,  it. must  be  remarked,  that  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  matter  is  now  universally  allowed,  at  least  by  the 
most  approved  and  considerable  philosophers,  who  en 
the  received  principles  demonstrate  it  beyond  all  excep- 
I19P.    Heiice  it  follows,  that  there  is  an  infinite  luun- 
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ber  of  parts  in  each  paitide  of  matter,  whidi  are  not 
perceived  by  sense.  The  reason  therefore,  that  any 
particular  body  seems  to  be  of  a  finite  magnitude,  or  ex- 
hibits only  a  finite  number  of  parts  to  sense,  is,  not  be- 
cause it  contains  no  more,  since  in  itself  it  contiiins  an 
mfinite  number  of  parts,  but  because  the  sense  is  not 
acute  enough  to  discern  them.  In  proportion  there* 
fore  as  the  sense  is  rendered  more  acute,  it  perceives  a 
greater  number  of  parts  in  the  object ;  that  is,  the  ob- 
ject appears  greater,  and  its  figure  varies,  those  parts  in 
its  extremities  which  were  before  unperceivable,  ap- 
pearing now  to  bound  it  in  very  different  lines  and  an- 
gles fix)m  those  perceived  by  an  obtuser  sense:  And  at 
length,  afler  various  changes  of  size  and  ^hape,  when 
the  sense  becomes  infinitely  acute,  the  body  shdl  seem 
infinite.  During  all  which  there  is  no  alteration  in  the 
body,  but  only  in  the  sense.  Each  body  therefore  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  infinitely  extended,  and  consequently 
void  of  all  shape  or  figure.  From  which  it  follows,  that 
though  we  should  grant  the  existence  of  matter  to  be 
ever  so  certain,  yet  it  is  withal  as  certain  the  material- 
ists themselves  are  by  their  own  principles  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  neither  the  particular  bodies  perorived 
by  sense,  nor  any  thing  like  them,  exists  without  the 
mind.  Matter,  I  say,  and  each  particle  thereof^  is  ac- 
cording to  them  infinite  and  shapeless,  and  it  is  the 
mind  that  frames  all  that  variety  of  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  visible  world,  any  one  whereof  does  not  exist 
longer  than  it  is  perceived. 

XLVIII.  If  we  consider  it,  the  ol]gection  proposed  in 
sect.  xlv.  will  not  be  found  reasonably  charged  on  the 
principles  we  have  premised,  so  as  in  truth  to  make  any 
oligection  at  all  against  our  notions.  For  though  we  hold 
indeed  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  nothing  else  but  ideas 
which  cannot  exist  unperceived ;  yet  we  may  not  hAioe 
conclude  they  have  no  existence  except  only  while  they 
are  perceived  by  us,  since  there  may  be  some  other  Sfn* 
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lit  tfiat  pcrottves  tfaem^  though  we  do  not.  Wiierefer 
bodies  are  sud  to  have  no  esistenoe  without  the  mind,  I  / 
would  not  be  understood  to  iheao  this  or  that  particular 
mind,  but  all  minds  whatsoever.  It  does  not  therefore  ' 
follow  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  bodies  are 
annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist  not 
at  dl  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  in 
them. 

XLIX.  Fifthly,  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if 
extension  and  figure  exist  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows 
that  the  mind  is  extended  and  figured ;  since  extension 
is  a  mode  or  attribute,  which  (to  speak  with  the  schools) 
is  predicated  of  the  subject  in  which  it  exists.    I  answer, 
liiose  qualities  are  in  the  mind  only  as  they  are  per- 
ceived by  it ;  that  is,  not  by  way  of  mode  or  aiiribiaej 
but  only  by  way  of  idea ;  and  it  ik>  more  follows,  that  the 
soul  or  mind  is  extended  because  extension  exists  in  it 
alone,  than  it  does  that  it  is  red  or  blue,  because  those 
colours  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  exist  in  it,  and 
no  where  else.    As  to  what  jphilosophers  say  of  subject 
and  mode,  that  seems  very  groundless  and  unintelligi^ 
bie.    For  instance,  in  this  proposition,  a  die  is  hard,  ex- 
tended and  square ;  they  will  have  it  that  the  word  die 
denotes  a  subject  or  .substance,  distinct  from  the  hard- 
ness, extenaon,  and  figure,  whidi  are  predicated  of  it, 
and  in  which  they  exist.    This  I  cannot  comprehend : 
to  me  a  die  seems  to  be  nothing  distinct  firom  those 
things  which  are  termed  its  modes  or  accidents.    And 
to  say  a  die  is  hard,  extended,  and  square,  is  not  to  at- 
tribute those  qvalities  to  a  sutgect  distinct  from  and  sup* 
porting  them,  but  only  an  exjdication  of  the  meaning  of 
the  wrotd  die, 

L.  Sixthly,  Yoo  will  say  there  have  been  a  great  ma- 
ny things  explained  by  matter  and  motion :  tsike  away 
these  and  you  destroy  the  whc^  corpuscular  philosophy, 
and  undermine  those  mechanical  prindples  which  have 
been  asplied  with  so  modi  success  to  account  for  the 
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phenomena.  In  short,  whatever  advances  have  been 
madcj  ekher  by  ancient  ortnodem  phitosbpherSy  in  the 
study  of  nature,  do  all  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
corporeal  substance  or  matter  doth  really  exist.'  To 
this  I  answer,  that  thi^  is  not  any  one  phenomenon  ex- 
plained on  that  supposition, .  which  may  not  as  well  be 
explained  without  it,  as  might  easily  be  made  appear  by 
an  induction  of  particulars.  To  explain  the  phenomena 
is  all  one  as  to  shew,  why;  upon  such  and  such  occa- 
sions we  are  afiected  with  sudi  and  such  ideas.  But  how 
matter  should  operate  on  a  spirit,  or  produce  say  idea 
in  it,  is  what  no  philosopher  will  pretend  to  explain.  It 
is  therefore  evident,  there  can  be  no  use  of  matter  in  na- 
tural philosophy.  Besides,  th^  who  attempt  toaooont 
for  things,  do  it  not  by  corporeal  substance,  but  by 
figure,  motion,  and  other  qualities,  which  are  in  troth 
no  more  than  mere  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  bCfthe 
cause  of  any  thing,  as  hath  been  already  shewn.  See 
sect.  XXV. 

LI.  Seventhly,  It  will  upon  this  be  demanded,  whe- 
ther it  does  not  seem  absurd  to  take  away  natural  causes^ 
and  ^iscribe  every  thing  to  the  immediate  operation  of 
spirits?  We  must  no  longer  say  upon  these  priticiplea 
that  fire  heats,  or  water  cools^  but  that  the  spirit  beats, 
and  so  forth.  Would  not  a  man  be  deservedly -laughed 
at  who  should  talk  after  this  manner  ?  I  answer,  he 
would  so ;  in  such  things  we  ought  to  think  wHh ,  the 
kamed,  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  They  who  to  de^ 
monstratidn  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Goperni- 
can  system,  do  nevertheless  say  the  sim  rises^'  the  siin 
sets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian :  and  if  they  afiecCed  a 
contrary  style  in  common  talk,  it  would  without  doubt 
appear  very  ridiculous.  A  little  reflection  on  what  is 
here  said  will  make  it  manifest,  that  the  common  uise-of 
language  would  receive  lio  manner  of  alteration  or  dis- 
turbance from  the  admission  of  our  tenets; 

LIL  In  the  ordinary  afiaik^  of  life,  any  phrases  may 
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be  retained  solong  as  they  excite  in  us  proper  sentiments^ 
or  dispositions  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  is  necessary 
for  our  well-being,  how  felse  soever  they  may  be  if 
taken  in  a  strict  and  speculative  sense.  Nay,  this  is  un- 
avoidable^  since  propriety  being  regulated  by  custom, 
language  is  suited  to  the  received  opinions,  which  are 
not  always  the  truest.  Hence  it  is  impossible,  even  in 
the  most  rigid  philosophic  reasonings,  so  far  to  alter  the 
bent  and  genius  of  the  tongue  we  speak^  as  never  to 
give  a  handle  for  cavillers  to  pretend  difficulties  and  in- 
consistencies. But  a  fair  and  ingenuous  reader  will  col- 
lect the  sense  from  the  scope  and  tenor  and  connexion - 
of  a  discourse,  making  allowances  for  those  inaccurate 
modes  of  speech  which  use  has  made  inevitable* 

LIII.  As  to  the  opinion  that  there  ai^  no  corporeal 
causes,  this  has  been  heretofore  maintained  by  some  of  the 
schoolmen,  as  it  is  of  late  by  others  among  the  modern 
philosophers,  who,  though  they  allow  matter  to  exist, 
yet  will  have  God  alone  to  be  the  immediate  efficient 
cause  of  all  things.  These  men  saw,  that  amongst  all 
the  objects  of  sense  there  was  none  which  had  any. 
power  or  activity  included  in  it,  and  that  by  consequence, 
this  was  likewise  true  of  whatever  bodies  they  supposed: 
to  exist  without  the  mind,  like  unto  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  sense.  But  then,  that  they  should  suppose. an 
innumerable  multitude  of  created  beings,  which  they 
acknowledge  are  not  cqmble  of  producing  any  one  effect 
in  nature,  and  which  therefore  are  made  to  no  manner 
of  purpose,  since  God  might  have  done  every  thing  ^ 
wdl  without  them ;  this  I  say,  though  we  should  allow- 
it  possible,  must  yet  be  a  very  unaccountable  and  extra* 
vagant  supposition. 

-  LI V.  In  the  eighth  place,  l^e  universal  concurrent 
assent  of  mankind  may  be  thought  by  some,  an  invifiQi- 
ble  argument  in  behalf  of  matter,  or  the  existence  of  exr 
ternal  things.  Must  we  suppose  the  whole  world  tq  be: 
mistaken  i  and  if  so^  what  cause  can  be  assigned  of  sq 

VOL.  I.  E 
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wide-^)read  and  predominant  an  eiror }  I  answtfi  First, 
That,  upon  a  narrow  inquiry,  it  will  not  perhapa'  be 
found,  so  many  as  is  imagined  do  really  believe  the  exttt- 
ence  of  matter  or  things  without  the  mind.  Strictly 
speaking,  to  bdieve  that  which  involves  a  contradibtioii, 
or  has  no  meaning  in  it,  is  impossible:  and  whether 
the  foregoing  expressions  are  not  of  that  sort,  I  refer  it 
to  the  impartial  examination  of  the  reader,  tnohe  sense 
indeed  men  may  be  said  to  believe  that  matter  exists, 
that  is,  they  act  as  if  the  immediate  cause  of  th^r  sen- 
sations, which  aflects  them  every  moment,  and  is  so 
nearly  present  to  them,  were  some  senseless  unthinking 
being.  But  that  they  should  clearly  apprehend  Mf 
meaning  marked  by  those  Words,  and  form  thereof  a 
settled  specukttive  opinion,  is  what  1  am  not  able  to  con- 
ceive;  This  is  not  the  only  instance  wherein  nleti  im- 
pose upon  themselves,  by  imagining  they  believfe^tiKise 
propositions  they  have  ofien  heard,  though  at  bottom 
they  have  no  meaning  in  them. 

LV.  But,  Secondly,  Though  we  should  grant  k  fiotion 
to  be-ever  so  universally  and  steadfastly  adhered,  to,  yet 
this  is  but  a  weak  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  con- 
siders .what  a  vast  number  of  prejudices  and  fidse  opinions 
are  every  where  embraced  with  the  utmost  tenaciotffineas, 
by  the  unreflecting  (which  are  the  far  greater)  purt  of 
mankind.  There  was  a  time  when  the  antipodes  SHd  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  were  looked  upon  as  monstrous  absurd- 
ities, even  by  men  of  learning :  and  if  it  be  cOAaiSered 
what  a  small  proportion  they  bear  to  ihe  rest  of  mankind, 
we  shal^  find  that  at  this  day  those  notions  have  'gftihed 
hut  A  yety  inconsiderable  footing  in  the  world. 

LVI.  But  it  is  demanded,  that  we  assign  a  cadte  of 
iMa  prC^udioe,  and  account  for  its  obtaining  in  the  wi>rld. 
To  thiS'L  answer j  T^t  men  knowing  they  perceived  se- 
^ral  ideas,  whereof  they  themselves  were  iibt  tht  AUtborflb 
atf^not  Ibdng  excited  Ax>m  ^thin,  nor  depending^OB  the 
operation  of  tiieir  wills,  this  made  them  mainUiti^  'tlicM 
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ideas  or  objects  of  perception  had  an  existence  indepeii^ 
dent  of,  and  without  the  mind^  without  ever  dreaming 
that  a  contradiction  was  involved  in  those  words.  -  But 
philosophers  having  plainly  seen,  that  the  immediate  ob» 
jects  of  perception  do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  they 
in  some  degree  corrected  the  mistake  of  the  vulgar;  but 
at  the  same  time  run  into  another  which  seems  no  less 
absurd,  to  wit,  that  there  are  certain  objects  really  existing 
without  the  mind,  or  having  a  subsistence  distinct  from 
being  perceived,  of  which  our  ideas  are  only  images  or 
resemblances,  imprinted  by  those  objects  on  the  mind. 
And  this  notion  of  the  philosophers  owes  its  ori^  tX> 
the  same  cause  with  the  former,  namely,  then*  being  con- 
scious that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  thdr  own  sen* 
sations,  which  they  evidently  knew  were  imprinted  from 
without,  and  which  therefore  must  have  some  cause  dis* 
tinct  from  the  minds  on  which  they  are  imprinted. 
'  LVII.  But  why  they  should  suppose  the  ideas  of  sense 
to  be  excited  in  us  by  things  in  their  likeness,  and  not 
rather  have  recourse  to  spirit  which  alone  can'aet5  may 
be  accounted  for,  first,  because  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  repugnancy  there  is,  as  well  in  supposing  things  like 
unto  our  ideas  existing  without,  as  in  attributing  to  them 
power  or  activity.  Secondly,  because  the  supreme  Spirit 
which  excites  those  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  not  marked 
out  and  limited  to  our  view  by  any  particularfinite  coU 
lection  of  sensible  ideas,  as  human  agents  are  by  their 
size,  complexion,  limbs,  and  motions.  And  thirdly; 
because  his  operations  are  regular  and  uniform.  When- 
ever the  course  of  nature  is  interrupted  by  a  miracle^ 
men  are  ready  to  own  the  presence  of  a*  superior  agent. 
But  when  we  see  things  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course; 
they  d6  riot  excite  iti  us  any  reflectitm :  their-ordqr  and 
contatenation,  thoughitbe  an  argument  of  the  grtetest 
wisdom,  power,  and  gdodnesa  in'  their  Creator,  ia'yet'scr 
constant  and  fi^iliar  to  us^  that  W  do  not.  thinly  theor 
the  in lineJiaie  effects  of  ajflHte  f/x'nSrr  eapedaHyshioe  in- 
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constancy  and  mutability  in  acting,  though  it  be  an  imr. 
perfection,  is  looked  as  a  mark  o( freedom. 

LVIII.  Tenthly,  It  will  be  objected,  that  the  notions, 
we  advance  are  inconsistent  with  several  sound  truths 
in  philosophy  and  mathematics.    For  example,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  is  now  universally  admitted  by  astior 
nomers,  as  a  trutli  grounded  on  the  clearest  and  most; 
convincing  reasons;  but  on  the  forgoing  principles,, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing.    For  motion  being,  only  an 
idea,  it  follows  that  if  it  be  not  perceived,  it  exists  not ; 
but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  sense.   I 
answer,  that  tenet,  if  rightly  understood,  will  be  found 
to  agree  with  the  principles  we  have  premised :  for  the. 
question,  whether  the  earth  moves  or  not,  amounts  in 
reality  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  whether  we  have . 
reason  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been  observed  by  as- 
tronomers, that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  and  such  cir- : 
cumstances,  and  such  or  such  a  position  and  distance, 
both  from  the  earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the  for* 
mer  to  move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  ap- . 
pearing  in  all  respects  like  one  of  them :  and  this,  by 
the  established  rules  of  nature,  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  mistrust,  is  reasonably  collected  from  the  phenomena. 

UX.  We  may,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
the  train  and  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  oflen 
make,  I  will  not  say  uncertain  conjectures,  but  sure  and 
well-grounded  predictions,  concerning  the  ideas  we  shall 
be  affected  with,  pursuant  to  a  great  train  of  actions,  and 
be  enabled  to  pass  a  right  judgment  of  what  would  have 
appeared  to  us,  in  case  we  were  in  circumstances  very . 
different  from  those  we  are  in  at  present.  Herein  con- 
sists the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  may  preserve  its 
use  and  certainty,  very  consistendy  with  what  has  been 
said.  It  will  be  easy  to  apply  this  to  whatever  objections 
of  the  like,  sort  may  be  drawn  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
stars,  or  any  other  discoveries  in  astronomy  or  nature. 

LX.  In  the  eleventh  place,  it.  will  be  demanded^  to 
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r what  purpose  serves  that  curious'organizatioh  of  plants^ 
and  the  admirable  mechanism  in  the  parts  of  animals ; 
might  not  v^etables  grow,  and  shoot  forth  leares  and 
blossoms^  and  animals  perform  all  their  motions^  as  well 
without  as  with  all  that  variety  of  internal  parts  so  ele- 
gantly contrived  and  put  together^  which  being  ideas 
have  nothing  powerful  or  operative  in  them,  nor  have 
any  necessary  connexion  with  the  effects  ascribed  to 
them  ?  If  it  be  a  spirit  that  immediately  produces  every 
effect  by  zfM^  or  act  of  his  will,  we  must  think  all  that 
is  fine  and  artificial  in  the  works,  whether  of  man  or  na- 
ture, to  be  made  in  vain.    By  this  doctrine,  though  an 
artist  hath  made  the  spring  and  wheels,  and  every  move- 
ment of  a  vtratch,  and  adjusted  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  knew  would  produce  the  motions  he  designed ;  yet 
he  must  think  all  this  done  to  no  purpose,  and  that  it  is 
an  intelligence  which  directs  the  index,  and  points  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.    If  so,  why  may  not  the  inteUigence  do 
it,  without  his  being  at  the  pains  of  making  the  move- 
ments, and  putting  them  together  ?  Why  does  not  an 
empty  case  serve  as  well  as  another  ?  And  how  comes  it 
to  pass,  that  whenever  there  is  any  fault  in  the  going  of 
a  watch,  there  is  some  corresponding  <Ksorder  to  be 
found  in  the  movements,  which  being  mended  by  a  skil- 
ful hand,  all  is  right  again  ?  The  like  maybe  said  of  all 
the  clock-work  of  nature,  great  part  whereof  is  so  won- 
derfully fine  and  subtile,  as  Scarce  to  be  discerned  by  the 
^  best  microscope.     In  short  it  will  be  asked,  how  upon 
our  principles  any  tolerable  account  can  be  given,  or  any 
final  cause  assigned,  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  bo- 
dies and  machines  framed  with  the  most  exquisite  art, 
whidi  in  the  common  philosophy  have  very  apposite  uses 
assigned  them,  and  serve  to  ei^lain  abundance  of  phe- 
nomena. 

LXI.  To  all  which  I  answer,  first,  that  thoi^  there 
were  some  difficulties  relating  to  the  administration  of 
Providenoe,  and  the  uses  by  it  assigned  to'the  several 
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pujka  of  nature,  which  I  oould  not  m1^  by  theforegcm^ 
principles^  yet  this  objection  could  be  of  small  weight 
against  the  .truth  and  certainty  of  those  things  which  may 
be  proved  d  priori^  with  the  utmost  evidence.  Secondly, 
But  neither  are  the  received  principles  free  from  the  like 
difficulties;  for  it  may  still  be  demanded,  to  what  end 
God  should  take  those  round-about  methods  of  effecting 
things  by  instruments  arid  machines,  which  no  one  can 
deny  might  have  been  efiected  by  the  mere  command  of 
hiS:will,  without  ail  that  apparatus  :  nay,  if  we  narrowly 
Gonsidier  it,  we  shall  find  the  objection  may  be  retorted 
with  great  force  on  those  who  hold  the  existence  of  those 
machines  withput  the  mind ;  for  it  has  been  made  evi- 
dent, that  solidity,  bulk,  figure,  motion,  and  the  like, 
have  ino.aciiviiif  qr  efficacy  in  them,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  producing  anjr  one  effect  in  nature.  See  sect.  xxv. 
Whoever  therefore  supposes  them  to  exist  (allowing  the 
supposition  ^possible)  when  they  are  not  perceived,  does 
it  manifestly  to  no  purpose;  since  the  only  use  that  is 
assigned  to  them^  as  th^  exist  unperceived,  is  that  they 
produce  those  perceivable  efiects,  which  in  truth  cannot 
Jbe.ascribed  to  any  thing  but  spirit. 

LXII.  But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  though  the  fabrication  of  all  those  parts 
and  organs  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  producing 
wy  effect,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  the  producing  of  things 
in  a  constant,  regular  way,  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. There  are  certain  general  laws  that  run  through 
the  whole  chain  of  natural  effects :  these  are  learned  by 
the  observation  and  study  of  nature,  and  are  by  men 
applied  as  well  to  the  framing  artificial  things  for  the  use 
and  ornament  of  life,  as  to  the  explaining  the  various 
phenomena :  which  explication  consists  only  in  shewing 
the  conformity  any  particular  phenomenon  hath  to  the 
general  law?  of  nature,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in 
disoovering  the  uniformity  there  is  in  the  production  of 
natural  efl^ts;  as  will  be  evident  to  whoever  shall  at- 
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tend  to^tbs  seraraJI  .instances^  whereia  phUoeepbers  prok 
trad  to  aooount  for  appearances.    That  theie  is  a  great 
and  conspicuous  use  in  these  regular  constant  methods 
of  woriiing  observed  by  the  supreme  Agent,  hath  been 
shewn  in  sect*  xxxi.  And  it  is  no  less  visible^  that  a  par- 
ticular size,  figure,  motion,  and  disposition  of  parts,  arp 
necessary,  though  not  absolutely  to  the  producing  any 
effect,  yet  to  the  producing  it  according  Jto  the  standing 
mechanical  laws  of  nature.    Thus  for  in^ance,  it  can«- 
not  be  denied  that  God,  or  the  intelligence  which  sus^ 
tains  and  rules  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  might,  if  ha 
wer^  minded  tp  produce  a  miracle,  cause  all  the  motions 
on  the  dial-{Jate  of  a  watch,  though  nobody  liad  ever 
made  the  movements,  and  put  them  in  it :  but  yet  if  he 
will  act  i^;reeably  to  the  rules  of  mechanism,  by  him  for 
wise  ends  established  and  maintained  in  the  creation,  it 
is  necessary  that  those  actions  of  the  watchmaker,  where- 
by he  makes  the  movements  and  rightly  adjusts  them^ 
precede  the  production  of  the  aforesaid  motions ;  as  also 
that  any  disorder  in  them  be  attended  with  theperce^ 
tion  of  some  corresponding  disorder  in  the  movements^ 
which  being  once  corrected  all  is  right  again. 

LXIIL  It  may  indeed  on  some  occasions  .be  neces* 
sary,  that  the  Author  of  nature  display  his  overruling 
power  in  producing  some  appearance  out  of  his  ordinal^ 
series  of  things.  Such  exceptions  from  the  general  rules 
of  nature  are  prcfper  to  surprise  and  awe  men  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Being :  but  then  they  are 
to  be  used  but  seldom,  otherwise  there  iSlS  plain  reason 
w^  they  should  fiul  of  that  eiiect.  Besides,  God  seems 
tadioose  the  convincing  our  reason  of  his  attributes  .fay 
the  works  of  nature,  which  discover  so  much  harmony 
and  contrivance  in  their  make,  and  are  such  plain  indica* 
tion  of  wisdom  and  beneficehoe  in  their  author,  rather 
than  to  astonish  us  into  a  belief  of  his  being  by  anofln^ 
lous  and  surprising  events. 

LXrV.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  yet  clearer  light,  I 
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6hall  observe  that  what  has  been  objected  in  sect.  Is* 
•amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than  this :  ideas  am  not 
•any  how  and  at  random  produced^  there  being  a  oertain 
:order  and  connexion  between  them^  like  to  that  of  causa 
and  effect :  there  are  also  several  combinations  of  them^ 
made  in  a  very  regular  and  artificial  manner^  whidi  ae^ 
like  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand  of  nature,  that, 
1)eing  hid  as  it  were  bdiind  the  scenes^  have  a  aeoet 
-operation  in  producing  those  appearances  wluch  are  seen 
on  the  theatre  of  the  worid,  being  themselves  discerniUa 
only  to  the  curious  eye  of  the  philosc^her.  But  dnbe 
one  idea  cannot  be  the  cause  of  another,  to  what  pur- 
pose is  that  connexion  ?  And  since  those  idstruiiients, 
toeing  barely  ine/ficacious  perceptions  in  the  mind,  are  not 
subservient  to  the  production  of  natural  effects ;  it  is 
demanded  why  they  are  made,  or,  in  other  words,  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  God  should  make  us,  upon 
a  close  inspection  into  his  works,  behold  so  great  variety 
of  ideas;  so  artfully  laid  together,  and  so  mu€^  accord- 
ing to  rule ;  it  not  being  credible,  that  he  wojold  be  ait 
the  expense  (if  one  may  so  speak)  of  all  that  art  and  re-* 
^gularity  to  no  purpose  ? 

LXV.  To  all  which  my  answer  is,  first,  that  the 
connexion  of  ideas  does  not  imply  the  relation  of  come 
and  effect,  but  only  of  a  mark  or  sign  with  the  thing 
signed.  The  fire  whidi  I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
pain  I  suffer  upon  my  approaching  it,  but  the  mark* 
that  forewarns  me  of  it.  In  like  manner,  the  noise  that* 
I.  hear  is  not  the  effect  of  this  or  that  motion  or  coUfuon^ 
of  the  ambient  bodies,. but  the  sign  thereof.  Secondly,* 
the  reason  why  ideas  are  formed  into  machines,  that  is, 
artificial  and  regular  combinations,  is  the  same  with  that 
for  combining  letters  into  words.  That  a  few  original 
ideas  may  be  made  to  signify  a  great  number  of  effects* 
and  actions,  it  is  pecessary  they  be  variously  combined* 
together :  and  to  the  end  their  use  be  permanent  and 
universal,  these  combinations  must  be  made  by  ;t<ib,  and 
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with  wise  cantrivgnce, .  By  this  means  abundance  of  in- 
formation  is  conveyed  unto  us  concerning  what  we  are 
to  expect  from  such  and  siKh  actions^  and  what  me- 
thods are  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  exciting  sudi  and 
audi  ideas :  which  in  effect  is  all  that  I  conceive  to  be 
distinctly  meant,  when  it  is  said  that  by  discerning  the 
figure,  texture,  and  mechanism,  of  the  inward  parts  of 
bodies,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  we  may  attain  to 
know  the  several  uses  and  properties  depending  thereon, 
or  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

LXVL  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those  things  which 
under  the  notion  of  a  cause  co-operating  or  concurring 
to  the  production  of  efiects,  are  altogether  inexplicable, 
and  run  us  into  great  absurdities,  may  be  very  naturally 
explained,  and  have  a  proper  and  obvious  use  assigned 
them,  when  they  are  considered  only  as  marks  or  signs 
for  our  information.  And  it  is  the  searching  after,  and 
endeavouring  to  understand,  those  signs  instituted  by 
the  Author  of  nature,  that  ought  to  be  the  employment 
of  the  natural  philosopher,  and  not  the  pretending  to 
explain  things  by  corporeal  causes;  which  doctrine 
seems  to  have  too  much  estranged  the  minds  of  men 
from  that  active  Principle,  that  supreme  and  wise  Spirit^ 
**  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.** 

LXVII.  In  the  twelfth  place,  it  may  perhaps  be  ob- 
jected, that  though  it  be  dear  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  inert,  senseless, 
extended,  solid,  figured,  moveable  substance,  existing 
iH^thout  the  mind,  such  as  philosophers  describe  matter ; 
yet  if  any  man  shall  leave  out  of  his  idea  of  matter^  the 
positive  ideas  of  extension,  figure,  solidity,  and  motion, 
and  say  that  he  means  only  by  that  word,  an  inert 
senseless  substance,  that  exists  without  the  mind,  or 
unperoeived,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our  ideas,  or  at 
the  presence  whereof  God  is  pleased  to  excite  ideas  in 
us ;  it  doth  not  appear,  but  that  matter  taken  in  this 
sense  may  possibly  exist.  In  answer  to  which  I  say,  first, 
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that  it  seems  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  a  subsbom  irid^ 
^ut  accidents,  than  it  is  to  suppose  accidents  withoal-n 
substance.  But  secondly,  though  we  should  grant  this 
unknown  substance  may  possibly  exist,  yet  where  cao  it 
be  supposed  to  be  ?  That  it  exists  not  in  the  mind  is 
igreed,  and  that  it  exists  not  in  place  is  no  less  ceitain  i 
mince  all  extepsion  exists  only  in  the  mind,  as  hath  bees 
'already  proved.  It  remains  therefore  that  it  exists  no 
where  at  alK 

LXVIIL  Let  us  examine  a  little  the  descriptioB  that 
id  htge  ffwen  us  of  matter.  It  neither  acts,  nor  per- 
oeives,  nor  is  perceived :  for  this  is  all  that  is  meant  iqr 
saying  it  is  an  inert,  senseless,  unknown  substance; 
which  is  a  definition  entirely  made  up  of  negatives,  es^ 
ceptitig  only  the  relative  notion  of  its  standing  under  or 
supporting:  but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  nqt^ 
parts  nothing  at  all ;  and  how  nearly  this  come&  to  tba 
description  of  a  nonentiti/,  I  desire  may  be  considered^ 
^ut,  say  you,  it  is  the  unknown  Occasion,  at  the  presence 
of  which  ideas  are  excited  in  us  by  the  wiU  of  God< 
Now  I  would  fain  know  how  any  thing  can  be  present 
to  us,  which  is  neither  perceivable  by  sense  nor  refleo 
tion,  nor  capable  of  producing  any  idea  in  our  minds^ 
nor  is  at  all  extended,  nor  hath  any  form,  nor  exists  in 
any  place.  The  words  to  be  present,  when  thus  apfdied, 
must  needs  be  taken  in  some  abstract  and  strange  meao- 
ing,'  and  which  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

LXIX.  Again,  let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  to» 
easion :  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  common  use  of 
language,  that  word  signifies,  rither  the  agent  which 
produces  any  effect,  or  else  something  that  is  observed 
to  accompany,  or  go  before  it,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  But  when  it  is  applied  to  matter  as  above  d»- 
scribed,  it  can  be  taken  in  neither  of  those  senses.  For 
matter  is  said  to  be  passive  and  inert,  and  so  cannot  be 
ah'agent or'efiicient  cause.  It  isalso  unperceivablei  as 
bemg  devoid  of  all  sensible  qualities^  «nd  so*  oannot-be 
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the'OGOMion  of  our  perceptions  in  the  latter  sense:  as 
when  the  burning  my  finger  is  said  to  be  the  oocasion  of 
the  pain  that  attends  it.  What  therefore  can  be  meant 
by  calling  matter  an  occasion  ?  this  term  is  either  used 
in  no  sense  at  all,  or  else  in  some  very  distant  from  its 
received  signification. 

LXX.  You  will  perhaps  say  that  matter,  though  it  be 
notpereived  by  as,  is  nevertheless  perceived  by  God,  to 
whom  it  is  the  occasion  of  exciting  ideas  in  our  minds. 
For,  say  yod,  since  we  observe  our  sensations  to  be  im- 
printed in  an  orderly  and  constant  manner,  it  is  but  reai- 
flonable  to  suppose  there  are  certain  constant  and  regu- 
lar occasions  of  their  being  produced.  .  That  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  certain  permanent  and  distinct  parcels  of 
matter  corresponding  to  our  ideas,  which,  though  they  do 
notezcitethem  in  our  minds,or  anyways  immediately  af* 
feet  us,  as  being  altogether  passive  and  unperceivable  to 
in,  they  are  nevertheless  to  God,  by  whom  they  are  per* 
oeived,  as  it  were  so  many  occasions  to  remind  him 
when  and  what  ideas  to  imprint  on  our  minds :  that  so 
things  may  go  on  in  a  constant  uniform  manner. 

LXXI.  In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  as  the  no- 
tion of  matter  is  here  stated,  the  question  is  no  longer 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  thing  distinct  from  spirit 
and '  idea,  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived :  but 
whether  there  are  not  certain  ideas,  of  I  know  not  what 
soft^in  the  mind  of  God,  which  are  so  many  marks  or 
notes  that  direct  him  how  to  produce  sensations  in  our 
minids,  in  a  constant  and  regular  method ;  much  after 
the  same  maimer  as  a  musician  is  directed  by  the  notes 
of  music  to  produce  that  harmonious  train  and  composi- 
tion of  sound,  which  is  called  a  tune ;  though  they  who 
hear  the  music  do  not  perceive  the  notes,  and  may  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  them.  But  this  notion  of  matter 
seems  too  extravagant  to  deserve  a  confutation.  Bcr 
sides.  It  is  itf  effect  naobiection  against  yrtiel  we  have 
adtanbed,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  senseless  unperoeived 
substance. 
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LXXII.  If  we  follow  the  light  of  reason,  we  shaD, 
Irom  the  constant  uniform  method  of  our  sensation^ 
collect  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  who  a- 
cites  them  in  our  minds.  But  this  is  all  that  I  can  ste 
reasonably  concluded  from  thence.  To  me,  I  say,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  being  erf*  a  Spirit  infinitely  wise,  good^ 
and  pawerfid,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
appearances  of  nature.  But  as  for  inert  senseleu^tnattery 
nothing  that  I  perceive  has  any  the  least  connexion 
with  it,  or  leads  to  the  thoughts  of  it.  And  I  would 
fain  see  any  one  explain  any  the  meanest  pkenowienm 
in  nature  by  it,  or  shew  any  manner  of  reasoo,  thoiigh 
in  the  lowest  rank  of  probability,  that  he  can  have  for 
its  existence;  or  even  make  any  tolerable  sense  or 
meaning  of  that  supposition.  For  as  to  its  being  an  oo» 
sion,  we  have,  I  think,  evidently  shewn,  that  vnth  regard 
to  us  it  is  no  occasion :  it  remains  therefore  that  it  mast 
be,  if  at  all,  the  occasion  to  God  of  exciting  ideas  in  us; 
and  what  this  amounts  to  we  have  just  now  seen.    - 

LXXIII.  It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  a  little  on  the 
motives  which  induced  men  to  suppose  the  existeooe  of 
material  substance ;  that  so  having  observed  the  gradual 
ceasing  and  expiration  of  those  motives  or  reasons,  we 
may  proportionably  withdraw  the  assent  that  was  grouDd* 
ed  on  them.  First  therefore,  it  was  thought  that  colour, 
figure,  motion,  and  the  rest  of  the  sensible  qualities  or 
accidents,  did  really  exist  vrithout  the  mind ;  and  for 
this  reason,  it  seemed  needful  to  suppose  some  unthink- 
ing mbstraium  or  substance  wherein  they  did  exist,  since 
they  could  not  be  conceived  to  exist  by  themselves. 
Afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  men  being  convinced 
that  colours,  sounds,  and  the  rest  of  the  sensible  secon- 
dary qualities,  had  no  existence  without  the  mind,  they 
stripped  this  substratum  or  material  substance  of  those 
qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary  ones,  figure,  motion, 
and  such  like,  which  they  still  conceived  to  exist  with- 
out the  mind,  and  consequently  to  stand  in  need  of  a 
material  support.   But  it  having  been  shewn,  that  none> 
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even  of  these^  can  possibly  exist  otherwise  tl^an  in  a 
spirit  or  mind  which  perceives  them,  it  follows  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  reason  to  suppose  the  being  of  mat- 
ier.  Nay,  that  it  is  utteriy  impossible  there  should  be 
any  such  thing,  so  long  as  that  word  is  taken  to  denote 
an  unihinking  substratum  of  qualities  or  accidents, 
wherein  they  exist  without  the  mind. 

LXXIV.  But  though  it  be  allowed  by  the  materialists 
themselves,  that  matter  was  thought  of  only  for  the 
sake  of  supporting  accidents ;  and  the  reason  entirely 
ceasing,  one  might  expect  themind  should  naturally,  and 
without  any  reluctance  at  all,  quit  the  belief  of  what  was 
solely  grounded  thereon;  yet  the  prejudice  is  ri  vetted 
so  deeply  in  our  thoughts,  that  we  can  scarce  tell  how 
to  part  with  it,  and  are  therefore  inclined,  since  the  jking 
itself  is  indefensible,  at  least  to  retain  the  name ;  which 
we  apply  to  I  know  not  what  abstracted  and  indefinite 
notions  of  being  or  occasion^  though  without  any  show  of 
reason,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  see.  For  what  is  there  on 
our  part,  or  what  do  we  perceive  amongst  all  the  ideas, 
sensations,  notions,  which  are  imprinted  on  our  minds, 
either  by  sense  or  reflection,  from  whence  may  be  inferred 
the  existence  of  an  inert,  thoughdess,  unperceived  occa- 
sion ?  and  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  an  all'suffi-' 
dent  Spirit,  what  can  there  be  that  should  make  us  be- 
lieve, or  even  suspect,  he  is  directedhy  an  inert  occasion 
to  excite  ideas  in  our  minds  ? 

LXXV.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
fiiroe  of  prgudioe,  and  mudi  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
mind  of  man  retains  so  great  a  fondness  against  all  the 
evidence  of  reason,  for  a  stupid  thoughtless  somewhat,  by 
the  interposition  whereof  it  would,  as  it  were,  screen  it- 
self from  the  providence  of  God,  and  remove  him  far- 
ther off  from  the  afiairs  of  the  world.  But  though  we 
do  the  utmost  we  can,  to  secure  the  belief  of  maiier, 
diough  when  reason  forsakes  us,  we  endeavour  to  support 
our.Q{nnion.on  the  bare  possibility  of  the  thing,  and 
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though  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  full  scope  of  an  ims^ 
gitiation  not  regulated  by  reason^  to  make  out  that  poor 
possibility,  yet  the  upshot  of  all  is,  that  there  are  certaiii 
Unknown  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God ;  for  this,  if  any  thing, 
IB  all  that  I  conceive  to  be  meant  by  occasion  with  regard 
to  God.  And  this,  at  the  bottom,  is  no  longer  contend- 
ing for  the  thing,  but  for  the  name. 

LXXVI.  Whether  therefore  there  are  such  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  God,  and  whether  they  may  be  called  by 
name  matter,  I  shall  not  dispute.     But  if  you  stick  to  the 
notion  of  an  unthinking  substance,  or  supj)ort  of  exten- 
sion, motion,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  then*  tome' it 
is  most  evidently  impossible  there  should  be  any  such 
thing.     Since  it  is  a  plain  repugnancy,  that  those  qua- 
lities should  exist  in  or  be  supported  by  an  unperceiving 
substance. 
^     LXXVII.  But,  say  you,  though  it  be  granted  that 
"-   there  is  no  thoughtless  support  of  extension,  and  the 
other  qualities  or  accidents  which  we  perceive ;  yet  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  inert  unperceiving  substance,  or 
substratum  of  some  other  qualities,  as  incomprehensfble 
to  us  as  colours  are  to  a  man  bom  blind,  because  we 
have  not  a  sense  adapted  to  them.     But  if  we  had  a  new 
sense,  we  should  possibly  no  more  doubt  of  their  exist- 
ence, than  a  blind  man  made  to  see  does  of  the  existence* 
of  light  and  colours.     I  answer,  first,  if  what  you  mean 
by  the  word  matter  he  only  the  unknown  support  of  un- 
known qualities,  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  or  not,  since  it  no  way  concerns  us  ;  and  I  do  not 
see  the  advantage  there  is  in  disputing  about  we  know 
not  what,  and  we  know  not  why. 

LXXVIIL  But  secondly,  if  we  had  a  new  sense,  it 
could  only  furnish  us  with  new  ideas  or  sensations :  and 
then  we  should  have  tlie  same  reason  against  their  ex- 
isting in  an  unperceivmg  substance,  that  has  been  al- 
ready offered  with  relation  to  figure,  motion,  colour,  and 
the  like.  Qualities,  as  hath  been  shewn,  are  nothing  else 
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hife  smmaiians  or  ideas,  which  etist  only  in  a  mind  petr 
cfeiving  them ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  ideas  we 
are  acquainted  with  at  present,  but  likewise  of  all  pos* 
sible  ideas  whatsoeven 

LXXIX.  But  you  will  insist,  What  if  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  the  existence  of  'matter,  what  if  I  cannot 
assign  any  use  to  it,  or  explain  any  thing  by  it,  or  even 
conceive  what  is  meant  by  that  word  ?  yet  still  it  is  no 
contradiction  to  say  that  matter  exists,  and  that  this  niat- 
ter  is  iff  general  a  substance,  or  occasion  of  ideas ;  though, 
indeed,  to  go  about  to  unfold  the  meaning,  or  adhere 
to  any  particular  explication  of  those  words,  may  be  at* 
tended  with  great  difficulties.  I  answer,  when  words  are 
used  without  a  meaning,  you  may  put  them  together  as 
you  please,  without  danger  of  running  into  a  cohtra-^ 
diction.  You  may  say,  for  example,  that  twice  two  is 
equal  to  seven,  so  long  as  you  dedare  you  do  not  take 
the  words  of  that  proposition  in  their  usual  acceptation, 
but  £>r  marks  of  you  know  not  what.  And  by  the  teme 
reason  you  may  say,  there  is  an  inert  thoughtless  sub- 
atance  without  accidents,  which  is  the  occasion  of  our 
ideas.  And  we  shall  understand  just  as  much  by  one 
proposition  as  the  other. 

JLXXX.  In  the  last  place,  you  will  say.  What  if  we 
give  up  the  cause  of  material  substance,  and  assart,  that 
matter  is  an  unknown  somewhat,  neither  substance  nor 
accident,  spirit  nor  idea,  inert,  thoughtless,  indivisible, 
imUKoveablc,.  unextended,  existing  in  no  plaee?  for,  say 
you,  whatever  may  be  urged  against  substance  orodcoiion, 
or  any  other  positive  or  relative  notion  of  matter,  hath  no 
place  at  all,  so  long  as  this  negative  definition  orttlfltter 
SB  adhered  to.  I  answer,  you  may,  if  so  it  sliall  sieem 
good^  use  the  word  matter  in  the  same  sense  that  other 
men  use  nothing,  and  so  make  those  terms  convertible 
in  your  style.  For  after  all,  this  is  what  appeanr  to  me 
to  be  theresult  of  that  definition;  the  parts  whenAif  ^hen 
i  oonrider  with  attention^  either  collectively  oi*  separate 
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from  each  other^  I  do  not  ftnd  that  there  is  any  kind  of 
effect  or  impression  made  oh  my  mind  different  from 
what  is  excited  by  the  term  nothing. 

LXXXI.  You  will  reply,  perhaps,  that  in  the  fore- 
said definition  is  included,  what  doth  sufficiently  distin- 
guish it  from  nothing,  the  positive,  abstract  idea  of  quitL 
diijfj  entity 9  or  existence.  I  own^  indeed^  that  tiiose  wlio, 
pretend  to  the  faculty  of  framing  abstract  general  ideas, 
do  talk  as  if  they  had  such  an  idea,  which  is,  say  they, 
the  most  abstract  and  general  notion  of  all,  that  is  to  me 
the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  others.  That  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  spirits  of  different  orders  and  capa- 
cities, whose  faculties,  both  in  number  and  extent,  are 
far  exceeding  those  the  Author  of  my  being  has  bestowed 
on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny.  And  for  me  to  pretend  to 
determine  by  my  own  few,  stinted,  narrow  inlets  of  per- 
ception, what  ideas  the  inexhaustible  power  of  the  Stt-* 
preme  Spirit  may  imprint  upon  them,  were  certainly  the 
utmost  folly  and  presumption.  Since  there  may  be,  for 
ought  that  I  know,  innumerable  sorts  of  ideas  or  sensar 
tions,  as  different  from  one  another,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  perceived,  as  colours  are  from  sounds.  But  how 
ready  soever  I  may  be,  to  acknowledge  the  scantiness  of 
my  comprehension,  with  regard  to  the  endless  variety  of 
spirits  and  ideas,  that  might  possibly  exist,  yet  for  any 
one  to  pretend  to  a  notion  of  entity  or  existence  a&- 
stracted  from  spirit  and  idea,  from  perceiving  and  being 
perceived,  is,  I  suspect,  a  downright  repugnancy,  and 
trifling  with  words.  It  remains  that  we  consider  the 
objections^  which  may  possibly  be  made  on  the  part  of 
religion. 

LXXXII.  Some  there  are  who  think,  that  though 
the  arguments  for  the  real  existence  of  bodies,  which 
are  drawn  from  reason,  be  allowed  not  to  amount  to  de- 
monstration, yet  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  clear  in  the 
point,  as  will  sufficiently  convince  every  good  Christian, 
that  bodies  do  really  exist,  and  are  something  more  than 
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mere  ideas  ;  there  being  in  holy  writ  innumerable  facta 
ndated;  which  evidently  suppose  the  reality  of  timber 
and  stone,  mountains  and  rivers^  and  cities,  and  human 
bodies.    To  which  I  answer,  that  no  sort  of  writings* 
whatever,  sacred  or  profane,  which  use  those  and  the  * 
like  words  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  or  so  as  to  haVe  a 
meaning  in  them,  are  in  danger  of  having  their  truth  ' 
called  in  question  by  our  doctrine.  That  all  those  things 
do  really  exist,  that  there  are  bodies,  even  corporeal  sub-  ' 
stances,  when  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  has  been  shewn  " 
to  be  agreeable  to  our  principles :  and  the  difference  be- 
twixt things  and  ideas^  realities  and  chimerasy  has  been 
jdistirictly  explained.*     And  I  do  not  think,  that  either 
what  philosophers  call  matter ^  or  the  existence  of  objects 
without  the  mind,  is  any  where  mentioned  in  Scripture. ' 

LXXXIII.  Again,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  ex- 
ternal things,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  proper  use 
of  words,  is  the  marking  our  conceptions,  or  things  only 
as  they  are  known  and  perceived  by  us;  whence  it  plainly 
follows,  that  in  the  tenets  we  have  laid  down,  there  is ' 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  right  use  and  significancy 
of  language y  and  that  discourse  of  what  kind  soever,  so 
far  as  it  is  intelligible,  remains  undisturbed.     But  all  this' 
seems  so  manifest,  from  what  hath  been  set  forth  in  die ' 
premises,  that  it  is  needless  to  insist  any  farther  on  it. 

LXXXIV.  But  it  \idll  be  urged)  that  miracles  do,  at 
least,  lose  much  of  their  stress  and  import  by  our  prin- 
ciples. What  must  we  think  qf  Moses's  rod,  was  it  not . 
reaUif  turned  into  a  serpent,  or  was  there  only  a  change 
of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators  ?  And  can  it  be  \ 
supposed,  that  our  Saviour  did  no  more  at  the  marriage* 
feast  in  Cana,  than  impose  on  the  sight,  and  smell,  and 
taste,  of  the  guests,  so  as  to  create  in  them  the  appearance 
or  idea  only  of  wine  ?  The  same  may  be  said  ofall  other 
miracles:  which,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  princi- 

*  Sect  xxir.  xxx.  xxxiii.  xxxvi.  &c. 
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ples^  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  so  many  cheats^  or 
illusbns  of  fancy.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  rod  was 
changed  into  a  real  serpent,  and  the  water  into  real  wine« 
That  this  doth  not,  in  the  least,  contradict  what  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  will  be  evident  from  secL  xxxiv.  and 
xxxv.  But  this  business  of  real  and  imaginary  hath  been 
already  so  plainly  and  fully  explained,  and  so  oftai  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  difficulties  about  it  are  so  easily  an- 
swered from  what  hath  gone  before,  that  it  were  an  afiront 
to  the  reader's  understanding,  to  resume  the  explication 
of  it  in  this  place.  I  sliall  only  observe,  that  if  at  table 
all  who  were  present  should  see,  and  smell,  and  taste,  and 
drink  wine,  and  find  the  effects  of  it,  with  me  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  its  reality.  So  that  at  bottom,  the  scruple 
conoeming  real  miracles  hath  no  place  at  all  on  ours,, 
but  only  on  the  received  prindples,  and  consequently 
maketh  rather  far  than  against  what  hath  been  smd. 

^  LXXXV.  Having  done  with  the  objections,  whidi . 
I.eaideavoured  to  propose  in  the  clearest  light,  and  given 
them  all  the  force  and  weight  I  could,  we  proceed  in  the 
next  place  to  take  a  view  of  our  tenets  in  their  conse- 
quences. Some  of  these  appear  at  first  sight,  as  that  se- 
veral difficult  and  obscure  questions,  on  whichabundanoe 
of  speculation  hath  been  thrown  away,  are  entirely  ba- 
Qished  from  philosophy.  Whether  corporeal  substance 
can  think  ?  whether  matter  be  infinitely  divisible  ?  and 
how  it  operates  on  spirit  ?  these  and  the  like  inquiries 
have  given  infinite  amusement  to  philosophers  in  all  ages. 
But  depending  on  the  existence  of  maiter,  they  have  no 
longer  any  place  on  our  principles.  Many  other  advan- 
tages there  are,  as  well  with  r^rd  to  religion  as  the 
sciences,  which  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  deduce  from 
what  hath  been  premised.    But  this  will  appear  more 

plainly  in  tiie  sequel. 

LXXXVI.  From  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 

it  follows,  human  knowledge  may  naturally  be  reduced  to 

two  heads  ,  that  of  ideas,  and  that  of  spirits.  Of  eacli  of 
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these  I  shall  treat  in  order.  And  first  as  to  ideas  or  un- 
thinking things,  our  knowledge  of  these  hath  been  very 
much  obscured  and  confounded,  and  we  have  been  led 
into  very  dangerous  errors,  by  supposing  a  twofold  ex- 
istence, of  the  objects  of  sense,  the  one  irUeUtgibie  or  in 
the  mind,  the  other  real  and  without  the  mind ;  where- 
by unthinking  things  are  thought  to  have  a  natural  sub- 
sistence of  their  own,  distinct  from  being  perceived  by 
spirits.  This  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  hath  been  shewn 
to  be  a  most  groundless  and  absurd  notion,  is  the  very 
root  of  scepticism ;  for  so  long  as  men  thought  that  real 
things  subsisted  without  the  mind,  and  that  their  know- 
ledge was  only  so  far  forth  real  as  it  was  conformable,  to 
real  things ,  it  follows,  they  could  not  be  certain  that  they 
had  any  real  knowledge  at  all.  For  how  can  it  be  known, 
that  the  things  which  are  perceived,  are  comformable  to 
those  which  are  not  perceived,  or  exist  without  the  mind  ? 
LXXXVU.  Colour,  figure,  motion,  eiltension,  and 
the  like,  considered  only  as  so  many  sensations  in  the 
mind,  are  perfectly  known,  there  being  nothing  in  them 
which'  is  not  perceived.  But  if  they  are  looked  on  as 
notes  or  images  referred  to  things  or  archetypes  exist- 
ing without  the  mind,  then  we  are  involved  all  in 
scepticism.  We  see  only  the  appearances,  and  not  the 
real  qualities,  of  things.  What  may  be  the  exten- 
sion, figure,  or  motion,  of  any  thing  really  and  abso- 
lutely, or  in  itself,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know,  but 
only  the  proportion  or  the  relation  they  bear  to  our 
senses.  Things  remaining  the  same,  our  ideas  vary;  and 
which  of  them,  or  even  whether  any  of  them  at  all,  re- 
present the  true  quality  really  existing  in  the  thing,  it  is 
out  of  our  reach  to  determine.  So  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  all  we  see,  hear,  and  feel,  may  be  only  phantom 
and  vain  chimera,  and  not  at  all  agree  with  the  real  things 
etisting  in  rerum  natura.  AIL  this  scepticism  follows, 
from  our  supposing  a  difibrence  between  things  and  ideas, 
aiid  that  the  former  have  a  subsistence  without  the  mind, 
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or  unperceived.     It  were  easy  to  dilate  on  this  subject, 
aiid  shew  how  the  arguments  urged  by  sceptics  in  all  ages  * 
depend  on  the  supposition  of  external  objects. 

LXXXVIII.  So  long  as  we  attribute  a  real  existence 
to  unthinking  things,  distinct  from  their  being  perceived, 
it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  know  with  evidence 
the  nature  of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but  even  that 
it  exists.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  see ,  philosophers  dis- 
trust their  senses^  and  doubt  of  the  existence  of  heaven 
and  earth,  of  every  thing  they  see  or  feel,  even  of  thdr . 
own  bodies.  And  after  all  their  labour  and  struggle  of 
thought,  they  are  forced  to  own,  we  cannot  attain  to  any 
self-evident  or  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  sensible  things.  But  all  this  doubtfulness,  which  so 
bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind,  and  makes  philosophy 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  vanishes  if  we  annex 
a  meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not  amuse  ourselves 
with  the  terms  absolute^  external^  exisl^  and  such-like, 
signifying  we  know  not  what.  I  can  as  well  doubt  of 
my  own  being,  as  of  the  being  of  those  things  which  I 
actually  perceive  by  sense :  it  being  a  manifest  contra- 
diction, that  any  sensible  object  should  be  immediately 
perceived  by  sight  or  touch,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
no  existence  in  nature,  since  the  very  existence  of  an  un- 
thinking being  consists  in  being  perceived. 

LXXXTX.  Nothing  seems  of  more  importance,  to- 
wards erecting  a  firm  system  of  sound  and  real  know- 
ledge, which  may  be  proof  against  the  assaults  of  scep- 
ticism, than  to  lay  the  beginning  in  a  distinct  explica- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  thing,  reality y  existence :  for  in 
vain  shall  we  dispute  concerning  the  real  existence  of 
things,  or  pretend  to  any  knowledge  thereof,  so  long  as 
we  have  not  fixed  the  meaning  of  those  words.  Thing 
or  being  is  the  most  general  name  of  all;  it  comprehends 
under  it  two  kinds  entirely  distinct  and  heterogeneous, 
and  which  have  nothing  common  but  thename,  to.wit» 
spirits  and  ideas.   The  former  are  active  indivisible,  sub" 
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fiances :  the  latter  are  inertfjleeting,  dependent  beings, 
which  subsist  not  by  themselves,  but  are  supported  by,  or 
exist  in,  minds  or  spiritual  substan^s.  We  comprehend 
bur  own  existence  by  inwarcTfeeling  or  reflection,  and 
that  of  other  spirits  by  reason.  We  may  be  said  to  have 
some  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own  minds,  of  spirits 
and  active  beings,  whereof  in  a  strict  sense  we  have  not 
ideas.  /  In  like  manner  we  know  and  have  a  notion  of 
relations  between  things  or  ideas,  which  relations  are 
distinct  from  the  ideas  or  things  related,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  may  be  perceived  by  us  without  our  perceiving  the 
former.  To  me  it  seems  that  ideas,  spirits,  and  relations, 
are,  all  in  their  respective  kinds,  the  object  of  human 
knowledge  and  subject  of  discourse  :  and  that  the  term 
idea  would  be  improperly  extended  to  signify  every  thing 
we  know  or  have  any  notion  of. 

XC.  Ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  are  real  things, 
or  do  really  exist ;  this  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  deny 
they  can  subsist  without  the  minds  which  perceive^ 
them,  or  that  they  are  resemblances  of  any  archetypes 
existing  without  the  mind :  since  the  very  being  of  a 
sensation  or  idea  consists  in  being  perceived,  and  an 
idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea.  Again,  the 
things  perceived  by  sense  may  be  termed  externa f,  with 
regard  to  their  origin,  in  that  they  are  not  generated 
from  within,  by  the  mind  itself,  but  imprinted  by  a  spi- 
rit distinct  from  that  which  perceives  them.  Sensible 
objects  may  likewise  be  said  to  be  without  the  mind,  in 
another  sense,  namely,  when  they  exist  in  some  other 
mind.  Thus  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  the  things  I  saw 
may  still  exist,  but  it  must  be  in  another  mind. 

XCI.  It  were  a  mistake  to  think,  that  what  is  here 
said  derogates  in  the  least  from  the  reality  of  things.  It 
is  acknowledged  on  the  received  principles,  that  exten- 
sion, motion,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible  qualities,  have 
need  of  a  support,  as  not  being  able  to  subsist  by  them- 
selves.    But  the  objects  perceived  by  sense,  are  allowol 
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to  be  nfothing  but  combinations  of  those  qualities^  and 
consequently  cannot  subsist  by  themselves.  Thus  far 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  So  that  in  denying  the  thines 
perceived  by  sense^  an  existence  independent  of  a  sub- 
stance, or  support  wherein  they  may  exists  we  detract 
nothing  from  (he  received  opinion  of  their  reality j  and 
are  guilty  of  no  innovation  in  that  respect.  All  the 
difference  is,  that  according  to  us  the  unthinking  beings 
perceived  by  sense  have  no  existence  distinct  from  being 
perceived^  and  cannot  therefore  exist  in  any  other  sub- 
stance^ than  those  unextended^  indivisible  substances^  or 
spirits,  which  act,  and  think^  and  perceive  them: 
whereas  philosophers  vulgarly  hold,  that  the  sensible 
qualities  exist  in  ah  inert,  extended,  unperceiving  sub- 
stance, which  they  call  matter,  to  which  they  attribute  a^ 
natural  subsistence,  exterior  to  all  thinking  beings,  or 
distinct  from  being  perceived  by  any  mind  whatsoever, 
even  the  eternal  mind  of  the  Creator,  wherein  they  sup- 
pose only  ideas  of  the  corporeal  substances  created  by 
him :  if  indeed  they  allow  them  to  be  at  all  created. 

XCII.  For  as  we  have  shewn  the  doctrine  of  matter 
or  corporeal  substance,  to  have  been  the  main  pillar  and 
support  of  scepticism,  so  likewise  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation have  been  raised  all  the  impious  schemes  of 
Atheism  and  irreligion.  Nay,  so  great  a  difficulty  hath 
it  been  thought,  to  conceive  matter  produced  out  of  no- 
thing, that  the  most  celebrated  among  the  andent  phi- 
losophers, even  of  these  who  maintained  the  being  of  a 
6od,  have  thought  matter  to  be  uncreated,  and  coeter- 
nal  with  him.  How  great  a  friend  material  substance 
hath  been  to  Atheists  in  all  ages,  were  needless  to  relate. 
All  their  monstrous  systems  have  so  visible  and  neces- 
sary a  dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  corner-stone 
is  once  removed^  the  whole  fabric  cannot  choose  but 
fall  to  the  ground ;  insomuch  that  it  is  no  longer  worth 
while  to  bestow  a  particular  consideration  on  the  ab- 
surdities of  every  wretched  sect  of  Atheists. 
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XCfFII.  That  impious  and  profane  penom  ahould 
readily  fidl  in  with  those  systems  which  fiivotir  itmr  in- 
clinations, by  deriding  immaterial  substance,  and  sup- 
posing the  soul  to  be  divisible  and  subject  to  corraption 
as  the  body ;  which  exclude  all  freedom,  intelligence^ 
and  design,  from  the  formation  of  things,  and  instead 
thereof  make  a  self-existent,  stupid,  unthinking  sub- 
stance, the  root  and  origin  of  all  beings : — that  the^ 
ahould  hearken  to  those  who  deny  a  Providence  or  in- 
spection of  a  superior  mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
attributing  the  ^ole  series  of  events  either  to  blind 
chance  or  fatal  neces»ty,  arising  frbni  the  impulse  of 
one  body  on  another  :---all  this  is  veiy  natural.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  when  men  of  better  principles  ob- 
serve the  enemies  of  religion  lay  so  great  a  stress  on  tm- 
tkinking  matter^  and  all  of  them  use  so  much  industry 
and  artifice  to  reduce  every  thing  to  it ;  methinks  thqf 
should  rgoice  to  see  them  deprived  of  their  grand  sup- 
port, and  driven  firom  that  only  fortress,  vrithout  which 
your  Epicureans,  Hobbists,  and  the  like,  have  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but  become  the  most  cheap 
and  easy  triumph  in  the  world. 

XCIV.  The  eustence  of  matter,  or  bodies  unper- 
ceived,  has  not  only  been  the  main  support  of  Atheists 
and  fetalists,  but  on  the  same  principle  doth  idolatry 
likewise  in  all  its  various  forms  depend.  Did  men  but ' 
consider  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  every  other 
otgect  of  the  senses,  are  only  so  many  sensations  in  tlieir 
minds,  which  have  no  other  existence  but  barely  being 
perceived,  doubtless  they  would  never  fell  down  and 
worship  thdr  own  ideass  but  rather  address  their  ho- 
mage to  that  BTBRNAL    INVISIBLE  MiND  which  piO- 

duces  and  sustains  all  things. 

XCV.  The  same  absurd  principle,  by  mingling  itself 
with  the  articles  of  our  fiiith,  hath  occasioned  no  small 
difficulties  to  Christians.  For  example,  about  the  re- 
surrection^ how  many  scruples  and  objections  have  been 
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.mi^  by  SodiQians  and  others  1  But  do  not  the  most 
.plausible  of  them  depend  on .  the  supposition,  that  a 
.body  is  denominated  the  same,  "with  regard  not  to  the 
form  or  that  which  is  percdved  by  sense,  but;  the  ma- 
terial substance  which  remains  the  same  .under  sereial 
forms  i  Take  away  this  material  substance,  about  the 
identity  whereof  all  the  dispute  is,  and  mean  by  body 
what  every  plain  ordinary  person  means  by  that  word,  to 
wit,  that  which  is  immediately  seen  and  felt,  which  is 
only  a  combination  of  sensible  qualities,  or  ideas ;  and 
then  their  unanswerable  objections  come  to  nothing. 

XCVI.  Matter  being  once  expelled  out  of  nature^ 
drags  with  it  so  many  sceptical  and  impious  notions, 
^uch  an  incredible  number  of  disputes  and  puzzling 
questions,  which  have  been  thorns  in  the  sides  of  di- 
vines as  well  as  philosophers,  and  made  so  much  fruit- 
less work  for  mankind ;  that  if  the  arguments  we  have 
produced  against  it,  are  not  found  equal  to  demonstra* 
tion  (as  to  me  they  evidently  seem),  yet  I  am  sure  all 
friends  to  knowledge,  peace,  and  religion,  have  reason  to 
wish  they  were, 

-  XCVII.  Beside  the  external  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects of  perception,  another  great  source  of  errors  and 
difficulties,  with  regard  to  ideal  knowledge,  is  the  doic- 
trine  of  abstract  ideas,  such  as  it  hath  been  set  forth  in- 
the  Introduction.  The  plainest  things  in  the  world, 
those  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  per-. 
fectly  know,  when  they  are  considered  in  an  abstract 
way,  appear  strangely  difficult  and  incomprehensible* 
Time,  place,  and  motion,  taken  in  particular  or  concrete, 
are  what  every  body  knows ;  but  having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  metaphysician,  they  become  too  abstract 
and  fine  to  be  apprehended  by  men  of  ordinary  sense. 
9id  your  servant  *  meet  you  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place,  and  he  shall  never  stay  to  deliberate  on  the  mean- 
ing of  those  words :  in  conceiving  that  particular  timfe 
and  place,  or  the  motion  by  which  he  is  to  get  thither, 
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he  finds  not  the  least  difficulty.  But  if  time  be  taken, 
exclusive  of  all  those  particular  actions  and  ideas  that  di- 
versify the  day,  merely  for  the  continuation  of  existence, 
or  duration  in  abstract,  then  it  will  perhaps  gravel  even 
a  philosopher  to  comprehend  it. 

XCVIII.  Whenever  I  attempt  to  frame  a  simple  idea 
of  time  J  abstracted  from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  my 
•mind,  which  flows  uniformly,  and  is  participated  by  all 
beings,  I  am  lost  and  embrangled  in  inextricable  diffi- 
culties. I  have  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  only  I  hear  others 
say,  it  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  speak  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  leads  me  to  entertain  odd  thoughts  of  my  ex- 
istence :  since  that  doctrine  lays  one  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  thinking,  either  that  he  passes  away  innu- 
merable ages  without  a  thought,  or  else  that  he  is  an«^ 
nihilated  every  moment  of  his  life :  both  which  seem 
eq  ually  absurd.  Time  therefore  being  nothing,  abstract- 
ed from  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  follows 
that  the  duration  of  any  finite  spirit  must  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  ideas  or  actions  succeeding  each  other 
in  that  same  spirit  or  mind.  Hence  it  is  a  plain  conse- 
quence that  the  soul  always  thinks :  and  in  truth  who- 
ever shall  go  about  to  divide  in  his  thoughts,  or  abstract 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  from  its  cogitation,  will,  I  believe, 
find  it  no  easy  task, 

XCIX.  So  likewise,  when  we  attempt  to  abstract  ex- 
tension and  motion  from  all  other  qualities,  and  consi- 
der by  themselves,  we  presently  lose  sight  of  them,  and 
run  into  great  extravagances ;  all  which  depend  on  a 
twofold  abstraction :  first,  it  is  supposed  that  extension, 
for  example,  may  be  abstracted  from  all  other  sensible 
qualities ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  entity  of  extension  may 
beabstracted  from  its  being  perceived.  But  whoever  shall 
reflect,  9nd  take  care  to  understand  what  he  says,  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  acknowledge  that  all  sensible  qualities 
are  alike  sensations^  and  alike  real ;  that  where  the  ex- 
lension  is,  there  is  the  colour  too,  to  wit,  in  his  mind, 
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and  that  their  ardietypes  can  exist  only  in  somt  other 
.mnd :  and  that  the  objects  of  sense  are  nothing  but 
those  sensations  combined,  blended,  or  (if  one  may  60 
speak)  concreted  together :  none  of  all  which  -can  be 
supposed  to  exist  unperceived. 

C.  What  it  is  for  a  man  tobe  faappy>  or  an  object  of 
good,  every  one  n^y  think  he  knows.  But  to  frame  aA 
abstract  idea  of  happiness^  prescinded  frOm  all  particular 
pleasure,  or  of  goodness,  from  every  thing  that  is  good, 
.this  is  what  few  can  pretend  to.  So  likewise,  a  man 
may  be  just  and  virtuous,  without  having  precise  ideas 
of  justice  and  viriue.  The  opinion  that  those  and  the 
like  words  stand  for  general  notions  abstracted  from  all 
particular  persons  and  actions,  seems  to  have  rendered 
morality  difficult,  and  the  study  thereof  of  less  use  to 
piankind.  And  in  efTect,  the  doctrine  of  absiraciian  has 
not  a  little  contributed  towards  spoiling  the  most  useful 
parts  of  knowledge. 

CI.  The  two  great  provinces  of  speculative  scieiioe, 
conversant  about  ideas  received  from  sense  and  their 
relations,  are  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  ;  with 
regard  to  each  of  these  I  shall  make  some  observations. 
And  first,  I  shall  say  somewhat  of  natural  philosophy. 
On  this  subject  it  is  that  the  sceptics  triumph :  all  that 
stock  of  arguments  they  produce  to  depredate  our  fa- 
culties, and  make  mankind  appear  ignorant  and  low,  are 
drawn  principally  from  this  h^,  to  wit,  that  we  are  un- 
der an  invincible  blindness  as  to  the  true  and  retd  nature 
of  things.  This  they  exaggerate,  and  love  to  enlai^ 
on.  We  are  miserably  bantered,  say  they,  by  our  senses^ 
and  amused  only  with  the  outside  and  show  of  things. 
The  real  essence,  the  internal  qualities,  and  constitution 
of  every  the  meanest  object,  is  hid  from  our  view ;  some- 
thing there  is  in  every  drop  of  water,  every  grain  of 
sand,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  understand- 
ing to  fathom  or  comprehend.  But  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  shewn,  that  all  this  complaint  is  ground- 
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less;  and  that  we  are  infiuenoed  by  false  principles  to 
that  degree  as  to  mistrust  our  senses^  and  think  we  know 
nothing  of  those  things  which  we  perfectly  comprehend. 

CII.  One  great  inducement  to  our  pronouncing  our- 
selves ignorant  of  the  nature  of  things^  is  the  current 
opinion  that  every  thing  includes  within  itself  the  cause 
of  its  properties :  or  that  there  is  in  each  object  an  in- 
ward essence,  which  is  the  source  whence  its  discernible 
qualities  flow^  and  whereon  they  depend.  Some  liave 
pretended  to  account  for  appearances  by  occult  quali- 
ties, but  of  late  they  are  mostly  resolved  into  mechani- 
cal causes ;  to  wit,  tiie  figure,  motion,  weight,  and  such- 
like qualities,  of  insensible  particles :  whereas  in  truth, 
there  is  no  other  agent  or  efficient  cause  than  spirit^  it  be^ 
ing  evident  that  motion,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas,  is  per- 
fectly inert.  (See  sect.  xxv.J  Hence,  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  production  of  colours  or  sounds  by  figure,  mo- 
tion, magnitude,  and  the  like,  must  needs  be  labour  in 
vain.  And  accordingly  we  see  the  attempts  of  that  kind 
are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Which  may  be  said  in  gene- 
ral of  those  instances,  wherein  one  idea  or  quality  is  a^ 
signed  for  the  cause  of  another.  I  need  not  say  how 
many  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  lefl  out,  and  how 
much  the  study  of  nature  is  abridged  by  this  doctrine. 

GUI.  The  great  mechanical  principle  now  in  vogue  is 
attraction.  That  a  stone  fidls  to  the  earth,  or  the  sea 
swells  towards  the  moon,  may  to  some  appear  suffi- 
dendy  explained  thereby.  But  how  are  we  enlightened 
by  being  told  this  is  done  by  attraction  ?  Is  it  that  that 
word  signifies  the  manner  of  the  tendency,  and  that  it 
is  by  the  mutual  drawing  of  bodies,  instead  of  their 
being  impelled  or  protruded  towards  each  other  ?  But 
nothing  is  determined  of  the  manner  or  action,  and  it 
may  as  truly  (for  aught  we  know)  be  termed  im^m/^e  or 
pr^nuion  as  atiraciion.  Again,  the  parts  of  steel  we 
see  cohere  firmly  together,  and  this  also  is  accounted  for 
by  attraction ;  but  in  this,  as  in  tiie  other  instances^  I  do 
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not  perceive  that  any  thing  is  signified  besides  the  effect 
itself;  for  as  to  the  manner  of  the  action  whereby  it  is 
produced,  or  the  cause  which  produces  it,  these  are  not 
so  much  as  aimed  at. 

CIV.  Indeed  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  several  pheno- 
mena, and  compare  them  together,  we  may  observe  some 
likeness  and  conformity  between  them.  For  example, 
in  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  in  the  rising  of 
the  sea  towards  the  moon,  in  cohesion  and  crystalization, 
there  is  something  alike,  namely  a  union  or  mutual 
approach  of  bodies.  So  that  any  one  of  these  or  the 
like  phenomena  may  not  seem  strange  or  surprising  to 
a  man  who  hath  nicely  observed  and  compared  the  ef- 
fects of  nature.  For  that  only  is  thought  so  which  is 
uncommon,  or  a  thing  by  itself,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  observation.  That  bodies  should  tend 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  not  thought  strange, 
because  it  is  what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our 
lives.  But  that  they  should  have  a  like  gravitation  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  moon,  may  seem  odd  and  unac- 
countable to  most  men,  because  it  is  discerned  only  in 
the  tides.  But  a  philosopher,  whose  thoughts  take  in  a 
larger  compass  of  nature,  having  observed  a  certain  simi- 
litude of  appearances,  as  well  in  the  heavens  as  the  earth, 
that  argue  innumerable  bodies  to  have  a  mutual  tend- 
ency towards  each  other,  which  hedenotesby  the  general 
name  a^^rac^/on,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that  he  thinks 
justly  accounted  for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides  by  the 
attraction  of  the  terraqueous  globe  towards  the  moon^ 
which  to  him  doth  not  appear  odd  or  anomalous,  but  only 
a  particular  example  of  a  general  rule  or  law  of  nature. 

CV.  If  therefore  we  consider  the  difference  there  is 
betwixt  natural  philosophers  and  other  men,  with  regard 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it 
consists,  not  in  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  efficient 
cause  that  produces  them,  for  that  can  be  no  other  than 
the  will  of  a  spirit,  but  only  in  a  greater  largeness  of 
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comprehension  ;  whereby  analogies,  harmonies,  and 
agreements,  are  discoveral  in  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  particular  efi^cts  explained ;  that  is,  reduced  to  ge- 
neral rules,  (see  sect.  Ixii.)  which  rules,  grounded  on  the 
analogy  and  uniformness  observed  in  the  production  of 
natural  effects,  are  most  agreeable,  and  sought  after  by 
the  mind ;  for  that  they  extend  our  prospect  beyond 
what  is  present  and  near  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  . 
very  probable  conjectures  touching  things  that  may  : 
have  happened  at  very  great  distances  of  time  and  place, 
as  well  as  to  predict  things  to  come ;  which  sort  of  en- 
deavour towards  omniscience,  is  much  afiected  by  the 
mind. 

CVI.  But  we  should  proceed  warily  in  such  things : 
for  we  are  apt  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  analogies,  and, 
to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  humour  that  eagerness  of  mind 
whereby  it  is  carried  to  extend  its  knowledge  into  ge- 
neral theorems.  For  example,  gravitation  or  mutual 
attraction,  because,  it  appears  in  many  instances,  some 
are  straightway  for  pronouncing  umversal ;  and  that  to 
aliract^  and  be  cutracted  by  every  other  body^  is  an  essen- 
tial quality  inherent  in  all  bodies  whatsoever.  W  hercas  it 
appears  the  fixed  stars  have  no  such  tendency  towards 
each  other :  and  so  far  is  tliat  gravitation  from  being 
essential  to  bodies,  that  in  some  instances  a  quite  con- 
trary principle  seems  to  shew  itself:  as  in  the  perpen- 
dicular growth  of  plants  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air. 
There  is  nothing  necessary  or  essential  in  the  case,  but 
it  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  governing  spirit ,- 
who  causes  certain  bodies  to  cleave  together,  or  tend 
towards  each  other,  according  to  various  laws,  whilst  he 
keeps  others  at  a  fixed  distance ;  and  to  some  he  gives 
a  quite  contrary  tendency  to  fiy  asunder,  just  as  he  sees 
convenient. 

CVII.  After  what  has  been  premised,  I  think  we  may 
lay  down  the  following  conclusions.  First,  it  is  plain 
philosophers  amuse  themselves  in  vain,  wlien  they  in- 
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quire  for  any  natural  efficient  cause  distinct  from  a  mind 
or  spirit.  Secondly,  considering  the  whole  creation  is 
the  workmanship  of  a  wise,  and  good  agent^  it  should 
seem  to  become  philosophers,  to  employ  their  thoughts 
(contrary  to  what  some  hold)  about  the  final  causes  of 
tilings :  and  I  must  confess,  I  see  no  reason,  why  point- 
ing out  the  various  ends  to  which  natural  things  are 
adapted,  and  for  which  they  were  originally  with  un- 
speakable wisdom  contrived,  should  not  be  thought 
one  good  way  of  accounting  for  them,  and  altogether 
worthy  a  philosopher.  Thirdly,  from  what  hath  been 
premised  no  reason  can  be  drawn,  why  the  history  of 
nature  should  not  still  be  studied ;  and  observations  and 
experiments  made,  which,  that  they  are  of  use  to  man- 
kind, and  enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusions,  is  not  the 
result  of  any  immutable  habitudes,  or  relations  between 
things  themselves,  but  only  of  God's  goodness  and  kind- 
ness to  men  in  ^e  administration  of  the  world.  (See  sect. ' 
XXX.  and  xxxi.)  Fourthly,  by  a  diligent  observation  of 
the  phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  discover  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  and  from  them  deduce  the  other 
phenomena,  I  do  not  say  demonstrate ;  for  all  deduc- 
tions of  that  kind  depend  on  a  supposition  that  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  always  operates  uniformly,  and  in  a  con- 
stant observance  of  those  rules  we  take  for  principles  : 
which  we  cannot  evidently  know. 

•  CVIII.  Those  men  who  frame  general  rules  from  the 
phenomena,  and'  afterwards  derive  the  phenomena  from 
these  rules,  seem  to  consider  signs  rather  than  causes. 
A  man  may  well  understand  natural  signs  ^thout  know- 
ing their  analogy,  or  being  able  to  say  by  what  rule  a 
thing  is  so  or  so.  And  as  it  is  very  possible  to  write  im- 
properly, through  too  strict  an  observance  of  general 
grammar-rules ;  so  in  arguing  from  general  rules  of 
nature,  it  is  not  impossible  we  may  extend  the  analogy 
too  far,  and  by  that  means  run  into  mistakes. 

CIX.  As  in  reading  other  books,  a  wise  man  will 
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cfaoone  to  fix  his  thoughts  on  the  sense  and  apply  it  to 
use,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in  grammatical  remaii^s' 
qn  the  language ;  so  in  perusing  the  volume  of  nature,  • 
it  aeems  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind  to  afiect  an 
exactness  in  reducing  each  particular  phenomenon  to  ge- 
neral mles^  or  shewing  how  it  follows  from  them.  We 
should  propose  to  ourselves  nobler  views,  such  as  to  re^ 
create  and  exalt  the  mind,  with  a  prospect  of  the  beauty,^ 
order,'extent,  and  variety,  of  natural  things :  hence,  by 
proper  inferences,  to  enlarge  our  notions  of  the  gran-- 
deuri  wisdom,  and  beneficence,  of  the  Creator:  and 
lastly,  to  make  several  parts  of  the  creation,  so  far  as  in 
us  lies,  subservient  to  the  ends  they  were  designed  for ; 
God*s  glory,  and  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  our- 
selves and  fellow-creatures. 

.  CX*  The  best  key  for  the  aforesaid  analogy,  or  na*- 
tural  science,  will  be  easily  acknowledged  to  be  a  certain 
celebrated  treatise  of  mechanics :  in  the  entrance  of 
which  justly^admired  treatise,  time,  space,  and  motion, 
are  distinguished  into  absolute  and  relative,  true  and  ap^ 
parent,  mathematical  and  vulgar :  which  distinction,  as 
it  is  at  large  explained  by  the  author,  doth  suppose  those 
quantities  to  have  an  existence  without  the  mind :  and 
that  they  are  ordinarily  conceived  with  relation  to  sen- 
sible things,  to  which  nevertheless^  in  their  own  nature, 
they  bear  no  relation  at  all. 

CXI.  As  fpr  time,  as  it  is  there  taken  in  an  absolute 
or  abstractiad  sense,  for  the  duration  or  perseverance  of 
the  existence  of  things,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  con- 
cerning it,  after  what  hath  been  already  said  on  that  sub* 
ject,  sect  xcvii.  and  icviii.  For  the  rest,  this  celebrated 
author  holds  there  is  an  absolute  space,  whidi,  bdng' 
unpereeivable  to  sense,  remains  in  itself  similar  and  im- 
moveable :-  and  relative  space  to  b6  the  measure  thereof, 
which  being  fnov&hle,  and  defined  by  its  situation  in 
respect  of  sensible  bodies,  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immove- 
able space.    Place  he  defines  to  be  that  part  of  space 
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which  is  occupied  by  any  body.     And  according  as  the 
Sjfioe  is  absolute  or  relative,  so  also  is  the  place,     jib^ 
spbae  motion  is  said  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body  from 
absolute  place  to  absolute  place,  as  relative  motion -is 
from  one  relative  place  to  another.    And  because  the- 
parts  of  absolute  space  do  not  fall  under  our  senses,  in- 
stead of  them  we  are  obliged  to  use  their  sensible  mea- 
sures :  and  so  define  both  place  and  motion  with  respect 
to  bodies,  which  we  regard  as  immoveable.     But  it  is 
said,  in  philosophical  matters  we  must  abstract  from  our 
senses,  since  it  may  be,  that  none  of  thqse  bodies  which 
seem  to  be  quiescent,  are  truly  so :  and  the  same  thing 
which  is  moved  relatively,  may  be  really  at  rest.    As 
likewise  one  and  the  same  body  may  be  in  relative  rest 
and  motion,  or  even  moved  with  contrary  relative  mo- 
tions at  the  same  time,  according*  as  its  place  is  vari- 
ously defined.     All  which  ambiguity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  apparent  motions,  but  not  at  all  in  the  true  or  ab-  ' 
solute,  which  should  therefore  be  alone  regarded  in  phi- 
losophy.    And  the  true,  we  are  told,  are  distinguished  - 
from  apparent  or  relative  motions  by  the  following  pro- 
perties.    First,  in  true  or  absolute  motion,  all  parts 
which  preserve  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
whole,  partake  of  the  motions  of  the  whole.   Sepondly, 
the  place  being  moved,  that  which  is  placed  therein  is  - 
also  moved :  so  that  a  body  moving  in  a  place  which  is 
in  motion,  doth  participate  the  motion  of  its  place. 
Thirdly,  true  motion  is  never  generated  or  changed^ ' 
otherwise  than  by  force  impressed  on  the  body  itself. 
Fourthly,  true  motbn  is  always  changed  by  force  im- ' 
pressed  on  the  body  moved.    Fiflhly,  in  circular  motion 
barely  relative,  there  is  no  centrifugal  force,  which  never-  • 
theless  in  that  which  is  true  or  absolute,  is  proportional  - 
to  the  quantity  of  motion. 

CXI  I.  But  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said,  it 
doth  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  can  be  any  motion 
other  than  relative :  so  that  to  conceive  motion,  there 
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must  be  at  least  conoeived  two  bodies,  whereof  the  dis- 
tance or  position  in  regard  to  each  other  is  varied. 
Hence,  if  there  was  one  only  body  in  being,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  moved.  This  seems  evident,  in  that  the  idea 
I  have  of  motion  doth  necessarily  include  relation. 

CXIII.  But  though  in  every  motion  it  be  neces- 
sary to  conceive  more  bodies  than  one,  yet  it  may  be 
that  one  only  is  moved ;  namely,  that  on  which  the 
force  causing  the  change  of  distance  is  impressed,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  to  which  the  action  is  appliied. 
For  however  some  may  define  relative  motion,  so  as  to 
term  that  body  movedy  which  changes  its  distance  from 
some  other  body,  whether  the  force  or  action  caus- 
ing that  change  were  applied  to  it  or  no :  yet,  as  relative 
motion  is  that  which  is  perceived  by  sense,  and  r^arded 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  it  should  seem  that  every 
man  of  common  sense  knows  what  it  is,  as  well  as  the 
best  philosopher :  now  I  ask  any  one,  whether,  in  his 
sense  of  motion  as  he  walks  along  the  streets,  the  stones 
he  passes  over  may  be  said  to  move^  because  they  change 
distance  with  his  feet  ?  To  me  it  seems,  that  though  mo- 
tion includes  a  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  yet  it  is 
not  necessary  that  each  term  of  the  relation  be  denomi- 
nated from  it.  As  a  man  may  think  of  somewhat  which 
doth  not  think,  so  a  body  may  be  moved  to  or  from  an- 
other body,  which  is  not  therefore  itself  in  motion; 

CXIV.  As  the  place  happens  to  be  variously  defined, 
the  motion  which  is  related  to  it  varies.  A  man  in  a  ship 
may  be  said  to  be  quiescent  with  relation  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  yet  move  with  relation  to  the  land :  or 
he  may  move  eastward  in  respect  of  the  one,  and  west- 
ward in  respect  of  the  other.  In  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  men  never  go  beyond  the  earth  to  define  the  jdaoe 
of  any  body :  and  what  is  quiescent  in  respect  of  that,  is 
accounted  absolutely  to  be  so.  But  jdiilosophers  who 
have  a  greater  extent  of  thought,  and  juster  notions  of 
the  system  of  things,  discover  even  the  earth  itself  to  be 
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ino?6d.    In  order  therefore  tafix  their  notions^  thqr 

teem  to  conceive  the  corporeal  world  a9^finite,andthe  fit- 

ino6t  unmoved  walls  or  shell  thereof  to  be  the  plsoe, 

whereby  they  estimate  true  motions.    If  we  wund  our 

own  conceptions^  I  believe  we  may  find  all  the  absolute 

motion  we  can  frame  an  idea  of^  to  be  at  bottom  no  other 

thant  relative  motion  thus  defined.    For  as  hath  been 

already  observed,  absohite  motion  exdtusivepf  all  external 

relation  is  incomprehensible :  and  to  this  kind  of  re* 

htive  (notion  aU  the  abovementioned  properties^  causeB, 

and  effects,  ascribed  to  absolute  motion,  will,  if  I  mistake 

iiGt,\)e  found  to  agree,-  As  to  what  is  said  of  theoentri^ 

fugal  force,  that  it  doth  not  at  all  belong  to  circular  rda^, 

tive  motion;  1  do  not  see  how  this  follows  from  the  eit- 

peiiment  which  is  brought  to  prove  ii.    See  Philoiophis 

NaturaUs  Princ^a  Mathefnutica,   in  Schol.  D^ii^. 

For  the  water  in  the  vessel,  at  that  time  wherein  it  is 

said  to  have  the  greatest  relative  drcular  motion,  'Utb^ 

I  tiiink,  no  motional  all :  as  is  plain  from  the  foregdng 
section. 

CXV.  For  to  denominate  a  body  tnoved,  it  is  requt? 
site,  first,  that  it  change  its. distance  or  situation  with  re- 
gard to  some  other  body ;  and,  secondly^  that  the  foice 
or  action  occasioning  that  change  be  applied  to  it.  If 
either  of  these  be  wanting,  I  do  not  think  that  agreeable 
to  the  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  propriety  of  language^ 
a  body  can  be  said  to  be  in  motion.  I  grant,  indeed, 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  think  a  body,  whidi  we  see 
cbai^  itsdistance  fi^m  some  other,  to  be  moved,  though 
It  have  no  force  applied  to  it  (in  which  sense  then  .may 
be  apparent  motion) ;  but  then  it  is,  because  tlie  force 
causingthe  diange  of  distance  is  imagined  by  us  to  lie 
applied  or  impr^sed  on  that  body  thought  to  move : 
which  indeed  dhews  we  are  capable  of  mistaking  a  thiilg 
to  be  in  motion  which  is  not,  and  that  is  all. 

CXVI.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  follows  that 
the  philosophic  consideration  of  motion  doth  not  imply 
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the  being  of  an  absolute  space,  diistinct  from  that  which 
is  percdived  by  sense,  and  related  to  bodies :  which  that 
it  cannot  exist  without  the  mind,  is  clear  upon  the  same 
principles,  that  demonstrate  the  like  of  all  other  objects 
of  sense.  And  perhaps,  if  we  inquire  narrowly,  we  shall 
find  we  cannot  even  frame  an  idea  or  pure  space j  exclu- 
sive of  all  body.  This  I  must  confess  seems  impossible, 
-  as  being  a  most  abstract  idea.  When  I  exdte  a  motion 
'  in  some  part  of  my  body,  if  it  be  free  or  without  resist- 
ance, I  say  there  is  space:  but  if  I  find  a  resistance,  then  I 
say  there  is  body :  and  in  proportion  as  the  resistance  to 
motion  is  lesser  or  greater,  I  say  the  space  is  more  or 
less  pure.  So  that  when  I  speak  of  pure  or  empty  space, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  word  space  stands  for 
an  idea  distinct  from,  or  conceivable  without,  body  and 
motion.  Though  indeed  we  are  apt  to  think  every  noun 
substantive  stands  for  a  distinct  idea,  that  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  all  others :  which  hath  occasioned  infinite 
mistakes.  When  therefore  supposing  all  the  world  to 
be  annihilated  besides  my  own  body  I  say  there  still 
remains  pure  space:  thereby  nothing  else  is  meant,  but 
only  that  I  conceive  it  possible,  for  the  limbs  of  my  body 
.  to  be  moved  on  all  ^des  without  the  least  resistance : 
but  if  that  too  were  annihilated,  then  there  could  be  no 
motion,  and  consequently  no  space.  Some,  perhaps,  may 
think  the  sense  of  seeing  doth  furnish  them  with  the 
idea  of  pure  space ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have 
elsewhere  shewn,  that  the  ideas  of  space  and  distance 
are  not  obtained  by  that  sense.  See  the  Essay  concern^ 
ing  Fision. 

,  /'  CXVTI.  What  is  here  lud  down  seems  to  put  an 
end  to  all  those  disputes  and  difficulties,  which  have 
sprung  up  among  the  learned  concerning  the  nature  of 
pure  space.  But  the  diief  advantage  arising  from  it,  is^ 
that  we  are  freed  from  that  dangerous  dilemma^  to  which 
several,  who  have  employed  their  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject, imagine  themselves  reduced;  to  wit,  of  thinking 
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either  that  real  space  is  God,  or  else  that  there  is 
somethmg  beside  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infi- 
nite, indivisible,  immutable :  both  which  may  justly  be 
thought  pernicious  and  absurd  notions.  It  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  divines,  as  well  as  [philosophers  of  great 
note,  have,  from  the  difficulty  they  found  in  conoei^ng 
either  limits  or  annihilation  of  space,  concluded  it  must 
be  Divine.  And  some  of  late  have  set  themselves  parti- 
cularly to  shew,  that  the  incommunicable  attributes  of 
God  agree  to  it.  Which  doctrine,  how  unworthy  soever 
it  may  seem  of  the  Divine  nature,  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  clear  of  it,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  re- 
ceived opinions. 

CXVIII.  Hitherto  of  natwal  philosophy :  we  come 
now  to  make  some  inquiry  concerning  that  other  great 
branch  of  speculative  knowledge ;  to  wit,  mathematics. 
These,  how  celebrated  soever  they  may  be  for  their  clear- 
ness and  certainty  of  demonstration,  which  is  hardly  any 
where  else  to  be  found,  cannot  nevertheless  be  supposed 
altogether  free  from  mistakes ;  if  in  their  principles  there 
liirks  some  secret  error,  which  is  common  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  those  sciences  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Ma- 
thematicians, though  they  deduce  their  theorems  fixMn 
a  great  height  of  evidence,  yet  their  first  principles  are 
limited  by  the  consideration  of  quantity:  and  they  do  not 
ascend  into  any  inquiry  concerning  those  transcendental 
.  maxims,  which  influence  all  the  particular  sciences;  each 
part  whereof,  mathematics  not  excepted,  doth  conse- 
quently participate  of  the  errors  involved  in  t]hem.  That 
the  principles  laid  down  by  mathematicians  are  true,  and 
their  way  of  deduction  from  those  principles  clear  and 
incontestable,  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  hold,  there  may 
be  certain  erroneous  maxims  of  greater  extent  than  the 
object  of  mathematics,  and  for  that  reason  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  tacitly  supposed   throughout   the 
whole  progress  of  that  science ;  and  that  the  ill  efl[ect8  of 
those  secret  unexamined  errors  are  dififused  through  all 
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the  branches  thereof.  To  be  plain^  we  suspect  the  ma- 
thematicians are,  as  well  as  other  men^  concerned  in  the 
errors  arising  from  the  doctrine  of  abstract  general  ideas, 
and  the  existence  of  objects  without  the  mind. 

CXIX.  Arithmetic  hath  been  tliought  to  have  for  its 
object  abstract  ideas  of  number.  Of  which,  to  under- 
stand the  properties  and  mutual  habitudes  is  supposed 
no  mean  part  of  speculative  knowledge.  The  opinion  of 
the  pure  and  intellectual  nature  of  numbers  in  abstract, 
hath  made  them  in  esteem  with  those  philosophers,  who 
seem  to  have  affected  an  uncommon  fineness  and  ele- 
vation of  thought  It  hath  set  a  price  on  the  most 
trifling  numerical  speculations,which  in  practice  are  of  no 
use,  but  serve  only  for  amusement ;  and  hath  therefore 
so  &r  infected  the  minds  of  some,  that  they  have  dreamt 
of  mighty  mysteries  involved  in  numbers,  and  attempted 
the  explication  of  natural  things  by  them.  But  if  we  in- 
quire  into  our  own  thoughts,  and  consider  what  hath 
been  premised,  we  may  perhaps  entertmn  a  low  opinion 
of  those  high  flights  and  abstractions,  and  look  on  all  in- 
quiries about  numbers,  only  as  so  many  difficilis  rmgie, 
so  far  ais  they  are  not  subservient  to  practice,  and  pro- 
mote the  benefit  of  life. 

CXX.  Unity  in  abstract  we  have  before  considered 
in  sect,  xiii,  from  which  and  what  hath  been  said  in  the 
introduction,  it  plainly  follows  there  is  not  any  such  idea. 
But  number  being  defined  a  collection  of  unites,  we  may 
conclude  that,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  unity  or  unit 
in  abstract,  ihere,  are  no  ideas  of  number  in  abstract  de- 
noted by  the  numeral  names  and  figures.  The  thieories 
thereof  in  arithmetic,  if  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
names  and  figures,  as  likewise  from  all  use  and  practice, 
as  well  as  from  the  particular  things  numbered,  can  be 
supposed  to  have  nothing  at  all  for  their  object.  Hence 
we  may  see,  how  entirely  the  science  of  numbers  is  sub- 
ordinate to  practice,  and  how  jejune  and  trifling  it  be- 
comes,  when  considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation. 
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CXXI.  However^  since'  there  may  be  some,  who, 
deluded  by  the  spedous  show  of  discovering  abstracted 
verities,  waste  thdr  time:  in  arithmetical  theorems  and 
problems,  which  have  not. any  use :  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
if  we  more  fully  consider^  and  expose  the  vanity  of  that 
pretasce;  and  this  will  (Mainly  appear,  by  taking  a  view 
of  arithmetic  in  its  iii&xicy,  and  observing  what  it  was 
Uiat  ori^naUy  put  men.on  the  study  of  that  science,  and 
to  what  scope  they  directed  iL  .  It  is  natural  to  think 
that,  at  first,  men,  for  ease  of  memory  and  help  of  com- 
putation, made  use  of  counters,  or  in  writing  of -single 
strokes,  points  or  the  like,  each  whereof  was  made  to 
signify  a  unit;  that  is,  some  one  thing  of  whatever 
kind  they  bad  occasion  to  reckon.  Afterwards  they 
found  out  the  more  compendious  ways,  of  making,  one 
dharacter  stand  in  place  of  several  strokes^  or  .points. 
And  lastly,  the  notalion  of  the  Arabians  or  Indians  came 
into  use;  -wherein,  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  characters  or 
figures,  and  varying  the  signification  of  each  figure  ac- 
cording to  the  place  it  obtains,  all  numbers  may  he  most 
aptly  expressed :  which  seems,  to  have  been  dcme  in  imi- 
tation of  language,  so. that  an  exact  analogy  is  deserved 
betwixt  the  notation  by  figures  and  names,  the  nine  sim- 
ple figures  amwering  the  nine  first  numeral  names  and 
places  in  the  former,  corresponding  to  denominations  in 
the  latter.  And  agreeably  to  those  conditions  of  the 
simple  and  local  value  of  figures,  were  contrived  methods 
of  finding  firom  the  given  figures  or  mark^  of  the  parts^ 
what  figures  and  how  placed,  are  proper  to  denote  the 
whole,  or  vice  versa.  And  having  found  the  sou^t 
figures,  the  same  rule  or  analogy  being  observed  thoougfa- 
out,  it  is  easy  to  read  them  into  words ;  and  so  the  num- 
ber becomes  perfiactly  known.  For  then  thenumber of 
any  particular  things  is  said  to  be  known,  when  we  know 
the  name  or  figures  (with  their  due  arrangement)^  that, 
according  to  the  standing  analogy,  belong  to  them.  For 
these  signs  being  knowq,  we  can,  by  the  operations  of 
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arithmetic,  know  the  signs  of  any  pert  of  the  jwticul^r 
sums  signified  by  them  ;  and  thus  computing  in  'signs 
(because  of  the  connexion  established  betwixt  them  and 
the  distinct  multitudes  of  things,  whereof  one  is  taken 
for  a  unit),  we  may  be  able  rightly  to  sum  up,  divide, 
and  proportion  the  things  themselves  that  we  intend  to 
number. 

CXXII.  In  arithmetic,  therefore,  we  regard  not  the 
things  but  the  signs,  which  nevertheless  are  not  r^rded 
for  their  own  s^e,  but  because  th^  direct  us  how  to 
act  with  relation  to  things,  and  dispose  rightly  of  them. 
Now  agreeably  to  what  we  have  before  observed  of  wdrdf 
in  general,  (sect.  xix.  Jntrod.)  it  happens  here,  likewise^ 
that  abstract  ideas  are  thought  to  be  signified  by  num&' 
rtd  names  or  diaracters,  while  they  do  not  suggest  ideas 
of  particular  things  to  our  minds.  I  shall  not  at  pre* 
sent  enter  into  a  more  particular  dissertation  oti  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  only  observe,  that  it  is  evident  from  what  hath 
been  said,  those  things  which  pass  for  abstract  truths 
and  theorems  cpndeming  numbers,  are,  in  reality,  con- 
versant about  no  object  distinct  from  particular  nume* 
fiible  things,  except  only  names  and  characters;  which 
originally  came  to  be  considered,  on  no  other  account 
but  their  being  signs,  or  capable  to  represent  aptly,  what- 
ever particularthings  men  had  need  to  compute.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  to  study  them  for  their  own  sake  would 
be  just  las  wise,  and  to  as  good  purpose,  as  if  a  man, 
nq;leeting  the  true  use  or  original  intention  and  sub- 
servient of  language,  should  spend  his  time  in  imperti- 
nent  ibriticisms  upon  words,  or  reasonings  and  contro- 
veraea  purely  verbal. 

CXXIIL  From  numbers  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
exiensian,  which  considered  as  relative,  is  the  object  of 
geometry.  The  hifinite  divisibility  of  Jinite  extension, 
thou^  it  is  not  expressly  laid  down,  either  as  an  axiom 
or  theorem  in  theeleiAentsofthat  science,  yet  is  through- 
mit  the  same  every  whfere  supposed,  and  thought  to 
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ha?e  so  inseparable  and  essential  a  connexion  with  thd 
principles  and  demtmstrations  in  geometry,  that  mss^ 
thematicians  never  admit  it  into  doubt,  or  make  the 
least  question  of  it.  And  as  this  notion  is  the  sourod 
from  whence  do  spring  all  those  amusing  geometrical 
paradoxes,  which  have  sudi  a  direct  repugnancy  to  the 
plain  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  are  admitted  with 
80  much  reluctance  into  a  mind  not  yet  debauched  by 
learning ;  so  is  it  the  principal  occasion  of  all  that  nice 
and  extreme  subtilty,  which  renders  the  study  of  mo-' 
thematics  so  difEcult  and  tedious.  Hence  if  we  can 
make  it  appear,  that  no  finite  extension  contains  innu- 
merable parts,  or  is  infinitely  divisible,  it  follows,  that 
we  shall  at  once  clear  the  science  of  geometry  from  a 
great  number  of  difficulties  and  contradictions,  which 
have  ever  been  esteemed  a  reproach  to  human  reason, 
and  withal  make  the  attainment  thereof  a  business  (^ 
much  less  time  and  psuns,  than  it  hitherto  hath  been. 

CXXIV.  Every  particular  finite  extension,  which 
may  possibly  be  the  object  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea 
existing  only  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  each  part 
thereof  must  be  perceived.  If  therefore  I  cannot  per- 
ceive innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  extension  that  I 
consider,  it  is  certain  they  are  not  contained  in  it : 
but  it  is  evident,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  innumerable 
parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or  soUd,  which  I 
either  perceive  by  sense,  or  figure  to  myself  in'  pny 
mind  c  wherefore  I  conclude  they  are  not  contained  in 
it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me,  than  that  the  exten- 
sions I  have  in  view  are  no  other  than  my  own  ideas, 
and  it  is  no  less  plain,  that  I  cannot  resolve  any  one  of 
my  ideas  into  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas,  that  is, 
that  they  are  not  infinitely  divisible.  If  hy  Jinite  exien- 
sion  be  meant  something  distinct  from  a  finite  idea,  I 
declare  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  and  so  cannot  affirm 
or  deny  any  thing  of  it  Biit  if  the  terms  extension^ 
paru,  and  the  like,  are  taken  in  any  sense  conceivable; 
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that  185  fbr  ideas ;  then  to  say  a  finite  quantity  or  ex* 
tension  consists  of  parts  infinite  in  number^  is  so  ma- 
nifest a  contradiction,  that  every  one  at  first  sight  ac- 
knowledges it  to  be  so.  And  it  is  impossible  it  should 
ever  gain  the  assent  of  any  reasonable  creature^  who  is 
not  brought  to  it  by  gentle  and  slow  degrees^  as  a  con- 
verted gentile  to  the  belief  of  ^raTuu^^^an^ia^ion.  An- 
cient and  rooted  prejudices  do  often  pass  into  principles : 
and  those  propositions  which  once  obtain  the  force  arid 
credit  of  a  principle,  are  not  only  themselves,  but  like- 
wise whatever  is  deducible  fix)m  them,  thought  privi- 
leged from  all  examination.  And  there  is  no  absurdity 
iK>  gross,  which,  by  this  means,  the  mind  of  mai>  may 
not  be  prepared  to  swallow. 

CXXV.  He  whose  understandingis  prepossessed  with 
the  doctnne  of  abstract  general  ideas,  may  be  persuaded^ 
that  (whatever  be  thought  of  the  ideas  of  sense)  exten- 
sion in  abstract  is  infinitely  divisible.  And  one  who 
thinks  the  objects  of  sense  exist  without  the  mind,  will 
perhaps  in  virtue  thereof  be  brought  to  admit,  that  a 
line  but  an  inch  long  may  contain  innumerable  parts 
really  existing,  though  too  small  to  be  discerned.  These 
errors  are  grafted  as  well  in  the  minds  of  geometricians 
as  of  other  men,  and  have  a  like  influence  on  their 
reasonings;  and  it  were  no  difiicult  thing,  to  shew  how 
the  arguments  from  geometry,  made  use  of  to  support 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  are  bottomed  on 
them.  At  present  we  shall  only  observe  in  general, 
whence  it  is  that  the  mathematicians  are  all  so  fond  and 
tenacious  of  this  doctrine. 

CXXVI.  It  hath  been  observed  in  another  place, 
that  the  -  theorems  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  are 
conversant  about  universal  ideas;  (sect.xv.  Introd.)where 
it  is  explained  in  what  sense  this  ought  to  be  under- 
stood; to  wit,  that  the  particular  lines  and  figures  in- 
duded  in  the  diagram,  are  supposed  to  stand  for  innu- 
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merable  others  of  different  sizes ;  or  in  other  words,  tho 
geometer  considera  them  abstracting  from  their  mag- 
nitude :  which  doth  not  imply  that  he  forms  an  abstract 
idea,  but  only  that  he  ciUres  not  what  the  particular 
magoitude  is,  whether  great  or  small,  but  looks  on  that 
as  a  thing  indifferent  to  the  demonstration  :  liepce  it 
follows,  that  a  line  in  the  schema,  but  an  inch  loiig, 
must  be  spoken  of,  as  though  it  contained  ten  thousand 
parts,  since  it  is  regarded  not  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  uni- 
versal; and  it  is  universal  -  only  in  its  significatioo, 
whereby  it  represents  innumerable  lines  greater  than 
itself,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  ten  thousand  parts 
or  more,  though  t^ere  may  not  be  above  an  indi  in  it 
After  this  manner,  the  properties  of  the  lines  signified 
are  (by  a  very  usual  figure)  transferred  to  the  s^^  and 
thence,  through  mistake,  thought  to  appertain  to  it  con- 
sidered in  its  own  nature. 

CXXVIL  Because  there  is  no  number  o£  parta  so 
great,  but  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  line  containing 
more,  the  inch-line  is  said  to  contain  parts  more  than 
any  assignable  number ;  which  is  true,  inot  of  the  inch 
taken  absolutely,  but  only  for  the  things  signified  by  it. 
But  men  not  retaining  th^t  distinction  in  their  tfaov^hts^ 
slide  into  a  belief  that  the  small  particular  line  described 
on  paper  contains  in  itself  parts  innumerable.  There  is 
no  such  thing  aa  the  ten-thousandth  part  o£  an  inch ; 
but  there  is  of  a  mile  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  whidi 
may  be  signified  by  that  inch*  When  therefore  I  de- 
lineate a  tri&ngle  on  paper,  and  take  one  side  not  above 
an  inch,  for  example,  in  length,  to  be  the  radius,  z.  this  I 
consider  as  divided  into  ten  thousand^  or  a  hundred 
thousand  parts,  or  move*  For  though  the  te»?thaii- 
sandth  part  of  that  line  considered  in  itself,  is  .nothing 
at  all,  and  consequently  may  be  neglected  without  any 
error  or  inconveniency ;  yet  these  described  lines,  being 
only  marks  standing  for  greater  quantities,  whereof  it 
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may  be  the  ten-thousandth  part  is  very  cbnsida^ble^  it    . 
follows^  that  to  prevent  notaUe  errors  in  practioe,  the 
radius  must  be  taken  of  ten  thousand  parts^  or  more. 

CXXVIII.  Ftom  what  hath  been  said^  the  reason  is 
plain^  vrhy,  to  the  end  any  thebrem  may  become  uni- 
versal in  its  use,  it  is  necessary  we  speak  of  the  lines 
described  on  paper,  as  though  they  contained  parta 
which  really  they  do  not.  In  doing  of  whidi,  if  we 
examine  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  shall  jpeiiiaps  dis* 
cover  that  we  cannot  conceive  an  inch  itself  as  consist- 
ing of,  or  being  divisible  into,  a  thousand  parts,  but  only 
some  other  line  which  is  fiur  greater  thai!  an  inch,  and 
represented  by  it.  And  that  when  we  say  a  line  is  irifi- 
nUefy  divisible,  we  must  mean  a  line  which  is  tfifiniiefy 
great.  What  we  have  here  observed  seems  to  be  tlie 
chief  cause,  why  to  suppose  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
finite  extension  hath  been  thought  necessary  in  geo- 
metry. 

CXXIX.  The  several  absurdities  and  contradictions 
which  flowed  from  this  false  principle  might,  one  would 
think,  have  been  esteemed  so  many  demonstrations 
against  it.  But,  by  I  know  not  what  logic,  it  is  held, 
that  proofs  a  posteriori  are  not  to  be  admitted  against 
propiositions  relating  to  infinity.  As  though  it  were 
not  impossible  even  for  an  infinite  mind  to  reconcile 
contradictions :  or  as  if  any  thing  absurd  and  repugn 
nant  could  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  truth,  or 
flow  from  iL  But  whoever  considers  the  weaknew  of 
this  pretence,  will  think  it  was  contrived  on  purpose  to 
humour  the  laziness  of  the  mind,  which  had  risdier 
acqwesce  in  an  indolent  scepticism,  than  be  at  the  pains 
to  go  through  with  a  isevere  examination  of  thode  prin-* 
ciples  it  hath  ever  embraced  for  true. 
'  CXXX.  Of  late  the  speculations  about  infinites 
have  run  ao  high,  and  grown  fo  siidi  strange  notions,  {  ^ 
as  have  occasioned  no  small  scruples  and  disputes  among  ^ 
the  geometers  of  the  present  age;    Some  therp  are  of 
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great  note^  who,  not  content  with  holding  that  finitr 
lines  may  be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,, 
do  yet  farther  maintain,  that  each  of  those  iniinitesimak'. 
is  itself  subdivisible  into  an  infinity  of  other  parts,  or 
infinitesimals  of  a  second  order,  and  so  on  ad  infiniiwm.' 
These,  I  say,  assert  there  are  infinitesimals  of  infinitesi- 
mals of  infinitesimals,  mthont  ever  coming  to '  an  end 
So  that,  according  to  thepi,  an  inch  doth  not  bardy 
contain  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  but  an  infinity  of 
an  infinity  of  an  infinity,  ad  iiifinitum,  of  parts.  Others 
there  be  who  hold  all  orders  of  infinitesimals  below  the 
first  to  be  nothing  at  all,  thinking  it  with  good  reason 
absurd,  to  imagine  there  is  any  positive  quantity  or  part 
of  extension,  which,  though  multiplied  .  infinitely,  can 
ever  equal  the  smallest  given  extension.  And  yet  on 
the  other  hand  it  seems  no  less  absurd,  to  think  the 
square,  cube,  or  other  power,  of  a  positive  real  root, 
should  itself  be  nothing  at  all ;  which  they  who  hold, 
infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  denying  all  ■  of  the  sub- 
sequent orders,  are  obliged  to  maintain. 

CXXXI.  Have  we  not  therefore  reason  to  conclude, 
that  they  are  both  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  is  in 
efiect  no  such  thing  as  parts  infinitely  small,  or  an  infi- 
nite number  of  parts  contained  in  any  finite  quantity  ? 
But  you  will  say,  that  if  this  doctrine  obtains,  it  will 
follow  the  very  foundations  of  geometry  are  destroyed : 
and  those  great  men  who  have  raised  that  sdenoe  to  so 
astonishing  a  height,  have  been  all  the  while  building 
a  castle  in  the  air.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  what- 
ever is  useful  in  geometry,  and  promotes  the  benefit  of 
human  life,  doth  still  remain  firm  and  unshaken  on  our. 
principles.  That  science,  considered  as  practical,  will 
rather  receive  advantage  than  any  prejudice  from  what 
hath  been  said.  But  to  set  this  in  a  due  light,  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  inquiry.  For  the  rest,  though 
it  should  follow  that  some  of  the  more  intricate  and 
subtile  parts  of  speculative  mathematics  may  be  pared  off 
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.  without  any  prgudice  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  isee  what 
damage  will  be  thence  derived  to  mankind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  were  highly  to  be  wished,  that  men  of  great 
abilities  and  obstinate  application,  would  draw  off  their 
.  thoughts  from  those  amusements,  and  employ  them  in 
the  study  of  such  things  as  lie  nearer  the  concerns  of 
.life,  or  have  a  more  direct  influence  on  the  manners. 

CXXXII.  If  it  be  said  that  several  theorems  un- 
doubtedly true,  are  discovered  by  methods  in  which 
.  infinitesimals  are  made  use  of,  which  could  never  have 
been,  if  their  existence  included  a  contradiction  in  it ; 
I  answer,  that  upon  a  thorough  examination  it  will  not 
be  found,  that  in  any  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make 
.use  of  or  conceive  infinitesimal  parts  of  finite  lines,  or 
even  quantities  less  than  the  minimum  sensible :  nay,  it 
.will  be  evident  this  is  never  done,  it  being  impossible. 

CXXXIIL  By  what  we  have  premised,  it  is  plain 
.that  very  numerous  and  important  errors  have  taken 
their  rise  from  those  false  principles,  which  were  im- 
pugned in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise.  And  the 
.opposites  of  those  •  erroneous  tenets  at  the  same  time 
appear  to  be  most  fruitful  principles,  from  whence  do 
flow  innumerable  consequences  highly  advantageous  to 
true  philosophy  as  well  as  to  religion.  Particularly 
matter,  or  the  absolute  existence  of  corporeal  objects ,  hath 
been  shewn  to  be  that  wherein  the  most  avowed  and 
pernicious  enemies  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human 
or  divine,  have  ever  placed  their  chief  strength  and  con- 
fidence. And  surely,  if  by  distinguishing  the  real  ex- 
istence of  unthinking  things  from  their  being  perceived, 
and  allowing  them  a  subsistence  of  their  own  out  of  the 
minds  of  spirits,  no  one  thing  is  explained  in  nature ; 
'.but  on  the  contrary  a  great  many  inexplicable  difficulties 
arise :  if  the  supposition  of  matter  is  barely  precarious, 
as  not  being  grounded  on  so  much  as  one  single  reason : 
if  its  consequences  cannot  endure  the  light  of  examin- 
ation and* free  inquiry,  but  screen  themselves  under 
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the  dark  and  general  pretence  of  infinities  being  fftcom- 
prehensible  :  if  withal  the  removal  of  Ihis  matter  be  not 
attended  with  the  least  evil  consequence,  if  it  be  not 
even  missed  in  the  world,  but  every  thing  as  well,  nay 
much  easier  conceived  without  it :  if,  lastly,  both  scep- 
tics and  atheists  are  for  ever  silenced  upon  supposing 
only  spirits  and  ideas,  and  this  scheme  of  things  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  both  to  reeuon  and  religion :  methinks 
we  may  expect  it  should  be  admitted  and  firmly'  em- 
braced, though  it  were  proposed  only  as  an  hypothesis, 
and  the  existence  of  matter  had  been  allowed  possible, 
which  yet  I  think  we  have  evidently  demonstrated  thift 
it  is  not. 

CXXXrV.  True  it  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  fl* 
forgoing  principles,  several  disputes  and  speculations, 
which  are  esteemed  no  mean  parts  of  learning,  are  re- 
jected as  useless.  But  how  great  a  prgudice  soever 
against  our  notions,  this  may  give  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready been  deeply  engaged,  and  made  large  advanceis  in 
studies  of  that  nature :  yet,  by  others,  we  hop6  it  "will 
not  be  thought  any  just  ground  of  dislike  to  the  priki'- 
ciples  and  tenets  herein  laid  down,  that  they  abridge  the 
labour  of  study,  and  make  human  sciences  more  dttr^ 
compendious,  and  attainable,  than  they  were  before. 

CXXXV.  Having  dispatched  what  we  intended  to 
say  concerning  the  knowl^ge  of  ideas,  the  method  we 
proposed,  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  treat  of  spirits': 
with  regard  to  which,  perhaps  human  knowledge  is  not 
so  deficient  as  is  vulgarly  imagined.  The  great  reason 
that  is  assigned  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  spirits,  is  our  not  having  an  idea  of  it.  But 
surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a  defect  in  a  hu- 
man understanding,  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idet  of 
^fVfV,  if  it  is  manifestly  impossible  there  should  be  tay 
such  idea.  And  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  been  demon'- 
strated  in  sect,  xxvii.  to  which  I  shall  here  add,  that  a 
spirit  has  bejcn  shewn  to  be  the  only  substance  or  sup- 
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portj  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can  exist : 
but  that  this  substance  which  supports  or  percdves  ideas 
shoulditself  be  an  ideay  or  like  an  ideoy  is  evidently  absurd. 

CXXXVI.  It  will  perhaps  be  said^  that  we  want  a 
sense  (as  some  have  imagined)  proper  to  know  sub- 
stances withal^  which  if  we  had^  we  might  know  our  own 
soul^  as  we  do  a  triangle.  To  this  I  answer^  that  in 
case  we  had  a  new  sense  bestowed  upon  us,  we  could 
only  receive  thereby  some  new  sensations  or  ideas  of 
sense.  But  I  believe  nobody  will  say,  that  what  he 
means  by  the  terms  sctU  and  substance^  is  only  some 
particular  sort  of  idea  or  sensation.  We  may  therefore 
infer,  that,  all  things  duly  considered,  it  is  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  think  our  Acuities  defective,  in  that  they  do 
not  fiimish  us  with  an  idea  of  spirit  or  active  thinking 
Substance,  than  it  would  be  if  we  should  blame  them 
foir  not  being  able  to  comprehend  a  round  square. 

CXXXVII.  From  the  opinion  that  spirits  are  to  be 
known  after  the  manner  of  an  idea  or  sensation,  have 
risen  many  absurd  and  heterodox  tenets,  and  much 
so^tidsm  about  the  nature  of  the  soul.  It  is  even  pro- 
bable, that  this  opinion  may  have  produced  a  doubt  in 
some  whether  they  had  any  soul  at  all  distinct  from 
their  body,  since  upon  inquiry  they  could  not  find  they 
had  an  idea,  of  it.  That  an  idea  which  is  inactive,  and 
the  existence  whereof  consists  in  being  perceived,  should 
be  the  image  or  likeness  of  an  agent  subsisting  by  itself^ 
seems  to  need  no  other  refutation,  than  barely  attend- 
ing to  what  is  meant  by  those  words.  But  periiaps  you 
will  81^,  that  thoiigh  an  idea  cannot  resemble  a  spirit 
in  its  thinking,  acting,  or  subsisting  by  itself,  yet  it  may 
in  some  other  respects :  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  an 
idea  or  image  be  in  all  respects  like  the  original. 

CXXXVIII.  I  answer,  if  it  does  not  in  those  men- 
tiMed,  it  is  imposuble  it  ^ould  represent  it  in  any  other 
thing.  Do  but  leave  out  the  power  of  willing,  think- 
ing, and  perceiving  ideas,  and  there  remains  nothing 
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else  wherein  the  idea  can  be  like  a  spirit.  For  by  the 
word  spirit  we  mean  only  that  which  thinks^  wills^  and 
.perceives  ;  this,  and  this  alone,  constitutes  the  signifi- 
cation of  that  term.  If  therefore  it  is  impossible  that 
any  degree  of  those  powers  should  be  represented  in  an 
idea^  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a  spirit, 
x/  CXXXIX.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  ther^  is 
no  idea  signified  by  the  terms  scml,  spirit,  and  substance^ 
they  are  wholly  insignificant,  or  have  no  meaning  in 
them.  I  answer,  those  words  do  mean  or  signify  a  real 
thing,  which  is  neither  an  idea  or  like  an  idea,  biit  that 
which  perceives  ideas,  and  wills  and  reasons  about  them. 
What  I  am  myself,  that  which  I  denote  by  the  term  I, 
is  the  same  with  what  is  meant  by  soul  or  spiritual  sub- 
stance. If  it  be  said  that  this  is  only  quarrelling  at  a 
word,  and  that  since  the  immediate  significations  of 
other  names  are  by  common  consent  called  ideas,  no 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  that  which  is  signified  by 
the  name  spirit  or  soul  may  not  partake  in  the  same 
appellation  :  I  answer,  all  the  unthinking  objects  of  the 
mind  agree  in  that  they  are  entirely  passive,  and  their 
existence  consists  only  in  being  perceived :  whereas  a 
soul  or  spirit  is  an  active  being,  whose  existence  con- 
sists not  in  being  perceived,  but  in  perceiving  ideas  and 
thinking.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
equivocation  and  confounding  natures  perfectly  disa- 
greeing and  unlike,  that  we  distinguish  between  spirit 
and  idea.    See  sect,  xxvii. 

CXL.  In  a  large  sense,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
an  idea,  or  rather  a  notion,  of  spirit ;  that  is,  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word,  otherwise  we  could  not 
affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  Moreover,  as  we  con- 
ceive the  ideas  that  are  in  the  minds  of  other  spirits  by 
means  of  our  own,  which  we  suppose  to  be  resem- 
blances of  them :  so  we  know  other  spirits  by  meana 
of  our  own  soul,  which  in  that  sense  is  the  im^ge  or 
idea  of  them,  it  having  a  like  respect  to  other  spiritSi 
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that  blueness  or  heat  by  me  perceived  hath  to  those  ideas 
perceived  by  another. 

CXLI.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  they  who  as- 
sert the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation  even  by  the 
infinite  power  of  the  Creator  who  first  gave  it  being : 
but  only  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  dissolved 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  or  motion.    They,  in- 
deed, who  hold  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  only  a  thin  vital 
flame,  or  system  of  animal  spirits,  make  it  perishing  and 
corruptible  as  the  body,  since  there  is  nothing  more 
easily  dissipated  than  such  abeing,  which  it  is  naturally  im- 
possible should  survive  the  ruin  of  the  tabernacle,  where- 
in it  is  enclosed.    And  this  notion  hath  been  greedily 
embraced  and  cherished  by  the  worst  part  of  mankind, 
as  the  most  efiectual  antidote  against  all  impressions  of 
virtue  and  religion.    But  it  hath  been  made  evident, 
that  bodies  of  what  frame  or  texture  soever,  are  barely 
passive  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  is  more  distant  and  he- 
terogeneous from  them,  than  light  is  from  darkness. 
We  have  shewn  that  the  soul  is  indivisible,  incorpo- 
real, unextended,  and  it  is  consequently  incorruptible. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  motions,  changes, 
decays,  and  dissolutions  which  we  hourly  see  befal  na- 
tural bodies  (and  which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  course 
of  nature)  cannot  possibly  affect  an  active,  simple,  un- 
compounded  substance :  such  a  being  therefore  is  in- 
dissoluble by  the  force  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul 
qfnum  is  naiuralfy  immortal. 

CXLII.  Afiter  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  I  suppose 
plain,  that  our  souls  are  not  to  be  known  in  the  same 
manner  as  senseless,  inactive  oljects,  or  by  way  of  idea. 
Spirits  andfdatu  are  things  so  wholly  different,  tiiat  when 
we  say  they  exists  they  are  knoum^  or  the  like,  these  words 
must  not  Ke  thought  to  signify  any  thing  common  to 
both  natures.  There  is  nothing  alike  or  common  in 
them  :  and  to  expect  that  by  any  multiplication  or  en- 
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laigement  of  our  faculties,  we  may  be  enabled  to  know 
a  sfurit  as  we  do  a  triangle,  seems  as  absurd  as  if  we 
should  hope  to  see  a  sound.  This  is  inculcated  because 
I  imagine  it  may  be  of  moment  towards  clearing  sever 
ral  important  questions,  and  preventing  some  very  dan- 
gerous errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul.  We 
.  may  not  I  think  stricdy  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  an 
active  being,  or  of  an  action,  although  we  may  be  smd 
to  have  a  notion  of  them.  I  have  some  knowledge  or 
notion  of  my  mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas,  inasmuch 
as  I  know  or  understand  wh^t  is  meant  by  those  words. 
What  I  know,  that  I  have  some  notion  of.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  terms  idea  and  notion  may  not  be  used  con* 
vertibly,  if  the  world  will  have  it  so.  But  yet  it  con- 
duceth  to  clearness  and  propriety,  that  we  distinguish 
things  very  different  by  difFerent  names.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  all  relations  including  an  act  of 
the  mind,  we  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  have  an  idea, 
but  rather  a  notion  of  the  relations  or  habitudes  between 
things.  But  if  in  the  modem  way  the  word  idea  is  ex- 
tended to  spirits,  and  relations  and  acts  ;  this  is  after  all 
an  affair  of  verbal  concern. 

CXLIII.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas  hath  had  no  small  share  in  rendering 
those  sciences  intricateand  obscure,  which  are  particularly 
conversant  about  spiritual  things.  Men  have  imagined 
they  could  frame  abstract  notions  of  the  powers  and 
acts  of  the  mind,  and  consider  them  prescinded,  as  well 
from  the  mind  or  spirit  itself,  as  from  their  respective 
objects  and  effects.  Hence  a  great  number  of  dark  and 
ambiguous  terms  presumed  to  stand  for  abstract  no* 
tions,  have  be^  introduced  into  metaphysics  and  mora- 
lity, and  from  these  have  grown  infinite  distractibpsand 
disputes  amongst  the  learned. 

CXLIV.  But  nothing  seems  more  to  have  contri- 
buted towards  engaging  men  in  controversies  and  mis- 
takes, with  regard  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
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mind,  thlEin  the  being  iised  to  speak  of  those  things  in 
terms  borrowed  from  sensible  ideas.  For  example,  the 
will  is  termed  the  motion  of  the  soul :  this  infuses  a  be- 
lief, that  the  mind  of  man  is  as  a  ball  in  motiom,  im- 
pelled and  determined  by  the  objects  of  sense,  as  neces- 
sarily as  that  is  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket.  Hence  arise 
endless  scruples  and  errors  of  dangerous  consequence  in 
morality.  All  which  I  doubt  not  may  be  cleared,  and 
truth  appear  plain,  uniform,  and  consistent,  could  but 
philosophers  be  prevailed  on  to  retire  into  themselves, 
and  attentively  consider  their  own  meaning. 

CXLV.  From  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  we . 
cannot  know  the  existence  of  other  spirits,  otherwise 
than  by  their  operations,  or  the  ideas  by  them  exdted 
in  us.  I  perceive  several  motions,  changes,  and  com- 
binations of  ideas,  that  inform  me  there  are  certain  par- 
ticular agents  like  myself,  which  accompany  them,  and 
concur  in  their  production.  Hence  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  other  spirits  is  not  immediate,  as  is  the  know* 
ledge  of  my  ideas ;  but  depending  on  the  intervention 
of  ideas,  by  me  referred  to  agents  or  spirits  distinct  from 
myself,  as  effects  or  concomitant  signs. 

CXLVI.  But  though  there  be  some  things  which 
convince  us,  human  agents  are  concerned  in  {n'oducing 
them  ;  yet  it  is  evident  to  every  one,  that  those  things 
which  are  called  the  works  of  nature,  that  is,  the  fer 
greater  part  of  the  ideas  or  sensations  perceived  by  us, 
are  not  produced  by,\or  dependent  on  the  wills  of  men. 
There  is. therefore  some  other  Spirit  that  causes  them, 
since  it  is  repugnant  that  th^  should  subsist  by  them- 
selves. See  sect.  xxix.  But  if  we  attentively  consider  the 
constant  r^ularity,  order,  and  concatenation  of  natural 
things,  thesurprising  magnificence,  beauty,and  perfection 
of  the  larger,  and  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  creation,  together  with  the  exact  harmony 
and  correspondence  of  the  whole,  but  above  all,  the 
never  enough  admired  laws  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the 
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instincts  6r  natural  inclinations,  appetites,  and  pa^iont 
of  animals ;  I  say  if  we  consider  all  these  things,  and  at 
the  same  time  attend  to  the  meaning  and  import  of 
the  attributes,  one,  eternal,  infinitely  wise,  good,  and  per- 
fect, we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  they  belong  to  the 
aforesaid  S{)irit,  who  works  all  in  all,  and  by  whom  all 
things  consist. 

CXLVII.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  is  known  as 
certainly  and  immediately  as  any  other  mind  or  spirit 
whatsoever,  distinct  from  ourselves.  We  may  even  as- 
sert, that  the  existence  of  God  is  far  more  evidently  per- 
ceived than  the  existence  of  men  ;  because  the  effects  of 
nature  are  infinitely  more  numerous  and  considerable, 
than  those  ascribed  to  human  agents.  There  is  not  any 
one  mark  that  denotes  a  man,  or  effect  produced  by  him^ 
which  ddth  not  more  strongly  evince  the  being  of  that 
Spirit  who  is  the  auihor  of  nature.  For  it  is  evident 
that  in  affecting  other  persons,  the  will  of  man  hath  no 
other  object,  than  barely  the  motion  of  the  limbs  of  his 
body ;  but  that  such  a  motion  should  be  attended  by,  or 
excite  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another,  depends  wholly 
on  the  will  of  the  Creator.  He  alone  it  is  who  <'  uphold-^ 
ing  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,**  maint^ns  that 
intercourse  between  spirits,  whereby  they  are  able  to  per- 
ceive the  existence  of  each  other.  And  yet  this  pure  and 
clear  light  which  enlightens  every  one,  is  itself  invisible.' 

CXLVIII.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  pretence  of  the 
unthinking  herd,  that  they  cannot  see  God.  Could  we 
but  see  him,  say  they,  as  we  see  a  man,  we  shoidd  be-. 
lieve  that  he  is,  and  believing  obey  his  commands.  But 
alas,  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  soverdgn 
Lord  of  all  things  with  a  more  full  and  dear  view,  than 
we  do  any  one  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Not  that  I  imagine 
we  see  God  (as  some  will  have  it)  by  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate view,  or  see  corporeal  things,  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  seeing  that  which  represents  them  in  the  essence  of 
God,  which  doctrine  is  I  must  confess  to  me  incompre- 
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heosibie,  •  But  I  shall  explmn  my  meaning.  A  human 
spirit  or  person  is  not  perceived  by  sense,  as  not  being 
an  idea ;  when  therefore  we  see  the  oolour,  size,  figure, 
and  motions  of  a  man,  we  perceive  only  certain  sensa- 
tions or  ideas  excited  in  our  own  minds :  and  these  beiqg 
exhibited  to  our  view  in  sundry  distinct  collections^  serve 
to  mark  out  unto  us  the  existence  of  finite  and  created 
spirits  like  ourselves.  Hence  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  see 
a  man,  if  by  nuin  is  meant  th^t  which  lives>  moves,  per- 
ceives and  thinks  as  we  do :  but  only  suph  a  certain  col- 
lection of  ideas,  as  directs  us  to  think  there  i^  a  distinct 
principle  of  thought  and  motion  like  to  pursielves,  ac- 
companying and  represented  by  it.  And  ^fljsr  the  same 
manner  we  see  God  ;  all  the  difierence  i$,  that  whereps 

some  one  finite  and  narrow  assemblage  of  jdeas  denotes  4 
particular  human  mind,  whithersoever  we  direct  our 
view,  we  do  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  perceive  manifest 
tokens  of  the  Divinity :  every  thing  we  see,  hear,  feel,  or 
anywise  perceive  by  sense,  being  a  sign  or  effect  of  the 
power  of  Grod ;  as  is  our  perception  of  thosie  very  mo- 
tions, which  are  produced  by  men. 

CXLIX.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  least  re-r 
flection,  than  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  spirit  who  is  in- 
timately present  to  our  minds,  producing  in  them  al| 
that  variety  of  ideas  or  sensations,  which  continually  af- 
fect us,  on  whom  we  have  an  absolute  and  entire  depend- 
ance,  in  short,  ^^  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.**  That  the  discovery  of  this  great  truth  which 
lied  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  should  be  attained 
to  by  the  reason  of  so  very  few,  is  a  sad  instance  of  the 
stupidity  and  inattention  of  men,  who,  though  they  are 
surrounded  with  such  clear  manifestations  of  the  Deity, 
are  yet  so  little  affected  by  them,  that  they  seem  as  it 
were  blinded  with  excess  of  %ht. 

CLh  But  you  will  say,  hath  nature  no  share  in  thie 
production  of  natural  things,  and  must  tliey  beall  ascribed 
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to  the  immediate  and  sole  operation  oTGod ;  I  answer, 
if  by  naJtwre  is  meant  only  the  visible  series  of  effects,  or 
sensations  imprinted  on  our  minds  according  to  certmn 
fixed  and  general  laws :  then  it  is  plain,  that  nature 
taken  in  this  sense  cannot  produce  any  thing  at  all.  But 
if  by  nature  is  meant  some  being  distinct  from  God,  as 
well  as  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  things  perceived  by 
sense,  I  must  confess  that  word  is  to  me  an  empty  sound, 
without  any  intelligible  meaning  annexed  to  it.    Nature 
in  this  acceptation  is  a  vain  chimera  introduced  by  those 
heathens,  who  had  not  just  notions  of  the  omnipresence 
and  infinite  perfection  of  God.    But  it  is  more  unac- 
countable, that  it  should  be  received  among  Christians 
professing  belief  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  constantly 
ascribe  those  effects  to  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  that 
heathen  philosophers  are  wont  to  impute  to  noA^e. 
The  Lord,  "  he  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend ;  he 
inaketh  lightnings  with  rain ;  he  bringeth  forth  the  wind 
out  of  his  treasures.**  Jer.  x.  13.    "He  tumeth  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the  day 
dark  with  night.**  Amos  v.  8.    "  He  visiteth  the  earth, 
and  maketh  it  sof):  with  showers :  he  blesseth  the  spring- 
ing thereof,  and  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness ; 
so  that  the  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks,  and  the 
valleys  are  covered  over  with  com."  See  Psalm  Ixv.  But 
notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture ;  yet  we  have  I  know  not  what  avernon  from 
believing,  that  God  concerns  himself  so  nearly  in  our 
affairs.  Fain  would  we  suppose  him  at  a  great  distance 
off,  and  substitute  some  blind  unthinking  deputy  in  his 
stead,  though  (if  we  may  believe  St.  Paul)  **  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us.** 

CLI.  It  will  I  doubt  not  be  objected,  that  the  slow 
and  gradual  methods  observed  in  the  production  of  na- 
tural things,  do  not  seem  to  have  for  their  cause  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  an  almighty  Agent.  Besides,  monsters, 
untimely  births,  fruits  blasted  in  the  blossom^  rains  fall- 
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ing  in  desert  places,  miseries  inddent  to  human  life,  are 
so  many  arguments  that  the  whole  fnune  of  nature  is  not 
immediately  actuated  and  superintended  by  a  Spirit^  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.    But  the  answer  to  this 
objection  is  in  a  good  measure  plain  from  sect.  Ixit,  it 
bdng  visible,  that  the  afores^d  methods  of  nature  are 
absolute  necessary,  in  order  to  working  by  the  most  sim- 
ple and  general  rules,  and  after  a  steady  and  consistent 
manner ;  which  argues  both  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God.     Such  is  the  artificial  contrivance  of  this  mighty 
machine  of  nature,  that  whilst  its  motions  and  various 
phenomena  strike  on  our    senses,  the    hand  which 
actuates  the  whole  is  itself  unperceivable  to  men  •  of 
flesh  and  blood.     <^  Verily  (saith  the  prophet)  thou  art 
a  God  that  hidest  thysdf."  Isaiah  xlv.  15.    But  though 
God  conceal  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  sensual  and 
lazy,  who  will  not  be  at  the  least  expense  of  thought ; 
yet  to  an  unbiassed  and  attentive  mind,  nothing  can  be 
more  pUunly  legible,  than  the  intimate  presence  of  an 
all-wise  Spint,  who  feshions,  regulates,  and  sustains  tbe^ 
whole  system  of  being.    It  is  clear  from  what  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  that  the  operating  according  to  gene- 
ral and  stated  laws,  is  so  necessary  for  our  guidance  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  letting  us  into  the  secret  of  nature, 
that  without  it,  all  reach  and  compass  of  thought,  all 
human  sagacity  and  design  could  serve  to  no  manner  of 
purpose :  it  were  even  impossible  there  should  be  ioiy 
such  faculties  or  powers  in  the  mind.  See  sect.  xxxi. 
Which  one  consideration  abundantly  outbalances  what* 
ever  particular  inconveniences  may  thence  arise. 

cm.  We  should  further  consider,  that  the  very 
blemishes  and  defects  of  nature  are  not  without  their  use, 
in  that  th^  make  an  agreeable  sort  of  variety,  and  aug- 
ment the  beauty  of  the  rest  of  the  creation,  as  shades 
in  a  picture  serve  to  set  oflfthe  brighter  and  more  enlight* 
ened  parts.  We  would  likewise  do  well  to  examine, 
whether  our  taxing  the  waste  of  seeds  and  embryos,  and 
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destruction  of  plants  and  animals,  before  they 
come  to  full  maturity,  as  an  imprudence  in  the  Author 
of  nature,  be  not  the  effect  of  prejudice  contracted  by 
our  &miliarity  with  impotent  and  saving  mortals.  In 
man  indeed  a  thrifty  management  of  those  things,  which 
he  cannotprocure  without  mudi  pains  and  industry,  may 
be. esteemed  wisdom.  *  But  we  must  not  imagine,  that  the 
inexplicably  fine  machine  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  costs 
the  great  Creator  any  more  pains  or  trouble  in  its  pro- 
duction than  a  pebble  doth :  nothing  being  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  an  omnipotent  Spirit  can  indifferently 
produce  every  thing  by  a  mere  fiat  or  act  of  his  will. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  splendid  profusion  of  natural 
^  things  should  not  be  interpreted  wesJuiess  or  prodigaUty 
in  the  agent  who  produces  them,  but  rather  be  looked 
on  as  an  argument  of  the  riches  of  his  power. 

CLIII.  As  for  the  mixture  of  pain  or  uneasiness 
which  is  in  the  world,  pursuant  to  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  actions  of  finite  imperfect  spirits :  this,  in 
the  state  we  are  in  at  present,  is  indispensibly  necessary 
to  our  well-being.  But  our  prospects  are  too  narrow  : 
we  take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  some  one  particular 
pain  into  our  thoughts,  and  account  it  evU ;  whereas  if 
we  enlarge  our  view,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  various 
ends,  connexions,  and  dependences  of  tilings,  on  what 
occasions  and  in  what  proportions  we  are  af{ected  with 
p^n  and  pleasure,  the  nature  ofhuman  freedom^  and  the 
design  with  which  we  are  put  into  the  world ;  we  shall 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  those  particular  things, 
which  considered  in  themselves  appear  to  be  evil,  have 
the  nature  of  good,  when  considered  as  linked  with  the 
whole  system  of  beings. 

CLIV.  From  what  hath  been  said  it  will  be  manifest 
to  any  considering  person,  that  it  is  merely  for  want  of 
attention  and  cooiprehensivenessofmind,  that  there  are 
any  favourers  of  Atheism  or  the  Manichean  heresy  to  be 
found.     Little  and  unreflecting  souls  may  indeed  bur- 
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lesque  the  works  of  Providenoe,  the  beauty  and  order 
whereof  they  have  not  capacity^  or  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  comprehend.  But  diose  who  are  roasters  of 
any  justness  and  extent  of  thought,  and  are  withal  used 
to  reflect,  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  Divine  traces 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  that  ^ine  throughout  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature.  But  what  truth  is  there  which  shineth 
80  strongly  on  the  mind,  that  by  an  aversion  of  thought, . 
a  wilful  shutting  of  the  eyes,  we  may  not  escape  sedng 
it  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  generality  of 
men,  who  are  ever  intent  on  business  or  pleasure,  and 
little  used  to  fix  or  open  the  eye  of  their  mind,  should 
not  have  all  that  conviction  and  evidence  of  the  being  of 
God,  which  might  be  expected  in  reasonable  creatures  ? 

CLV.  We  should  rather  wonder,  that  men  can  be 
found  so  stupid  as  to  n^lect,  than  that  n^Iecting  they 
should  be  unconvinced  of  such  an  evident  and  momen- 
tous truth.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  of 
parts  and  leisure,  who  live  in  Christian  countries,  are 
merely  through  a  supine  and  dreadful  negligence  sunk 
into  a  sort  of  Atheism.  Since  it  is  downright  impossible, 
that  a  soul  pierced  and  enlightened  with  a  thorough  sense 
of  the  omnipresence,  holiness,  and  justice  of  that  a/- 
mighty  Spirit,  should  persist  in  a  remorseless  violation 
of  his  laws.  We  ought  therefore  earnestly  to  meditate 
and  dwell  on  those  important  points  ;  ^^^t  ^  we  may 
attain  convictionwithoutw  scruple,  'Hhat  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  ;•-« 
that  he  is  with  us  and  keepeth  us  in  all  places  whither  we 
go,  and  givethus  bread  toeat,  and  raiment  to  put  on;"  that 
he  is  present  and  conscious  to  our  innermost  thoughts : 
and  that  we  have  a  most  absolute  and  immediate  depend- 
ance  on  him.  A  dear  view  of  which  great  truths  can- 
.not  choose  but  fill  our  hearts  with  an  awful  circumspec- 
tion and  holy  fear,  which  is  the  strongest  incentive  to 
virtue,  and  the  best  guard  against  vice. 

CLVI.  For  after  all,  what  deserves  the  first  place  in 
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dm  studies^  is  the  consideration  of  6od»  and  our  duiy ; 
which  to  promote^  as  it  was  the  main  drift  and  design  of 
my  labours,  so  shall  I  esteem  them  altogether  useless 
and  ineffectual,  if  by  what  I  have  said  I  cannot  inspire 
toy  readers  with  a  pious  sense  of  the  presence  of  Grod : 
and  having  shewn  the  falseness  or  vanity  of  those  bar- 
iten  speculations,  which  make  the  chief  employment  of 
learned  men,  the  better  dispose  them  to  reverence  and 
embrace  the  salutary  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  py 
kAbw  and  to  practise  is  the  highest  perfection  of  human 
nature. 
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PHILONOUS. 


CtOOD  morrow,  Hylas :  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yoij 
abroad  so  early. 

Hylas.  It  is  indeed  something  unusual ;  but  my 
thoughts  were  so  taken  up  with  a  subject  I  was  dis- 
coursing of  last  night,  that  finding  I  could  not  sleep,  I 
resolved  to  rise  and  take  a  turn  in  the  garden. 

Phil.  It  happened  well,  to  let  you  see  what  innocent 
and  agreeable  pleasures  you  lose  every  morning.  Can 
there  be  a  pleasanter  time  of  the  day,  or  a  more  delight- 
ful season  of  the  year  ?  That  purple  sky,  those  wild 
but  sweet  notes  of  birds,  the  fragrant  bloom  upon  the 
trees  and  flowers,  the  goitle  influence  of  the  rising  sun, 
these  and  a  thousand  nameless  beauties  of  nature  inspire 
the  soul  with  secret  transports ;  its  faculties  too  being 
at  this  time  firesh  and  lively,  are  fit  for  these  medita- 
tions, which  the  solitude  of  a  garden  and  tranquillity  of 
the  morning  naturally  dispose  us  to.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
interrupt  your  thoughts :  for  you  seemed  very  intent 
on  sometUng.  ^ 

Hj/l.  It  is  true,  I  v^as,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 

you  will  permit  me  to  go  on  in  the  same  vein  ;  not  that 

I  would  by  any  means  deprive  myself  of  your  company, 

for  my  thoughts  always  flow  more  easily  in  conversation 

with  a  friend,  than  when  I  am  alone :  but  my  request  is, 

that  you  would  sufler  me  to  impart  my  reflections  to 
you. 
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Phil.  With  all  my  heart,  it  is  what  I  should  have 
requested  myself  if  you  had  not  prevented  me. 

Hyl.  I  was  considering  the  odd  fate  of  those  men 
who  have  in  all  ages,  through  an  affectation  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  or  some  unaccountable 
turn  of  thought,  pretended  either  to  believe  nothing  at 
all,  or  to  believe  .the  most  extravagant  tilings  in  the 
world*  Tliis  however  might  be  borne,  if  their  para- 
doxes and  scepticism  did  not  draw  afler  them  some  con- 
sequences of  general  disadvantage  to  mankind.  But  the 
mischief  lieth  here ;  that  when  men  of  less  leisure  see 
them  who  are  supposed  to  have  spent  their  whole  time' 
in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge,  professing  an  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  things,  or  advancing  such  notions  as  are 
repugnant  to  plain  and  commonly  received  principles, 
they  will  be  tempted  to  entertain  suspicions  conceriiing 
the  most  important  truths,  which  they  had  hitherto 
held  sacred  and  unquestionable. 

Phil.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  ill  ten^ 
dency  of  the  affected  doubts  of  some  philosophers,  and 
fantastical  conceits  of  others.  I  am  even  so  &r  gone  of 
late  in  this  way  of  thinking,  that  I  have  quitted  several 
of  the  sublime  notions  I  had  got  in  their  schools  for  vuU 
gar  opinions.  And  I  give  it  you  on  my  word,  since  this 
revolt  from  metaphysical  notions,  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  nature  and  common  sense,  I  find  my  understand- 
ing strangely  enlightened,  so  that  I  can  now  eaaly  cora-* 
prebend  a  great  many  things  which  before  were  all 
mystery  and  riddle. 

Ifyl.  I  am  glad  to  find  there  was  nothing  in  the  ae< 
counts  I  heard  of  you. 

Phil.  Pray,  what  were  those  ? 

Hj/l.  You  were  represented  in  last  night's  conversa- 
tion, as  one  who  maintained  the  most  extravagant  opSU 
nion  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  to  wit,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  material  substance  in  the  wcMrld. 

Phil.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  philoso* 
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phcTS  call  material  substance j  I  am  seriously  persuaded : 
but  if  I  were  made  to  see  any  thing  absurd  or  sceptical 
in  this^  I  should  then  have  the  same  reason  to  renounce 
this^  that  I  imagine  I  have  now  to  reject  the  contrary 
opinion. 

Hyl.  What!  can  any  thing  be  more  fantastical^ 
more  repugnant  to  common  sense,  or  a  more  manifest 
piece  of  scepticism^  than  to  believe  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  matter? 

Phil.  Softly  good  Hylas.  What  if  it  should  prove, 
that  you,  who  hold  there  is,  are  by  virtue  of  that  opi- 
nion a  greater  sceptic,  and  maintain  more  paradoxes 
and  repugnances  to  common  sense,  than  I  who  believe 
no  such  thing  ?^ 

Hyl.  You  may  as  soon  persuade  me,  the  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole,  as  that  in  order  to  avoid  ab- 
surdity and  scepticism,  I  should  ever  be  obliged  to  give 
up  my  opinion  in  this  point. 

PhU.  Well  then^  are  you  content  to  admit  that  opi- 
nion for  true,  which  upon  examination  shall  appear 
most  agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  remote  from 
scepticism? 

Hyl.  With  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  for  raising 
disputes  about  the  plainest  things  in  nature,  I  am  con- 
tent for  once  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  sceptic  ? 

Hyl.  I  mean  what  all  men  mean,  one  that  doubts  of 
every  thing. 

Phil.  He  then  who  entertsdns  no  doubt  concerning 
some  particular  point,  with  regard  to  that  point  cannot 
be  thought  a  sceptic. 

H^L  I  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Whether  doth  doubting  consist  in  embracing 
the  affirmative  or  negative  side  of  a  question  ? 

IfyL  In  neither ;  for  whoever  understands  English, 
cannot  but  know  that  doubting  signifies  a  suspense  be- 
tween both. 
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Phil.  He  then  that  denieth  any  pointy  can  no  more 
be  said  to  doubt  of  it,  than  he  who  affirmeth  it  with 
tlie  same  degree  of  assurance. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  And  consequently,  for  such  his  denial  is  no 
more  to  be  esteemed  a  sceptic  than  the  other.  * 

Ifyl.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Phil.  How  Cometh  it  to  pass  then,  Hylas,  that  you 
pronounce  me  a  sceptic,  because  I  deny  what  you  af&m, 
to  wit,  the  existence  of  matter  ?  Since,  for  ought  you 
can  tell,  I  am  as  peremptory  in  my  denial,  as  you  in 
your  affirmation. 

tt/l.  Hold,  Philonous,  I  have  been  a  little  out  in  my 
definition;  but  every  false  step  a  man  makes  in  dis- 
course is  not  to  be  insisted  on.  I  said  indeed  that  a 
sceptic  was  one  who  doubted  of  every  thing;  but  I 
should  have  added,  or  who  denies  the  reality  and .  truth 
of  things. 

Pfiil.  What  things  ?  Do  you  mean  the  principles  and 
theorems  of  sciences  ?  but  these  you  know  are  universal 
intellectual  notions,  and  consequently  independent  of 
matter ;  the  denial  therefore  of  this  doth  not  imply  the 
denying  them. 

Hyl.  I  grant  it.  But  are  there  no  other  things  ? 
What  think  you  of  distrusting  the  senses,  of  denying 
the  real  existence  of  sensible  things,  or  pretending  to 
know  nothing  of  them.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  deno* 
minate  a  man  a  sceptic  ! 

Phil.  Shall  we  therefore  examine  which  of  us  it  is 
that  denies  the  reality  of  sensible  things,  or  profesMetf 
the  greatest  ignorance  of  them ;  since,  if  I  take  you 
rightly,  he  is  to  be  esteemed  the  greatest  sceptic  f 

Hyl.  That  is  what  I  desire. 

Phil.  What  mean  you  by  sensible  things  ? 

Hyl.  Those  things  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses. 
Can  you  imagine  that  I  mean  any  thing  else  ? 

PhiL  Pardon  me,  Hylas,  if  I  am  desirous  clearly  to 
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apprehend  your  notions^  since  this  may  moch  shorten 
our  inquiry.  Suffer  me  then  to  ask  you  this  farther 
question.  Are  those  things  only  perceived  l^  the 
senses  which  are  perceived  immediately?  or  may  those 
things  properly  be  said  to  be  sensible^  which  are  per- 
ceivtti  mediately^  or  not  without  the  intervention  of 
others? 

Syl.  I  do  not  sufficiently  understand  you« 

Phil.  In  reading  a  book>  what  I  immediately  perceive 
are  the  letters^  but  mediately,  or  by  means  of  these,  are 
suggested  to  my  mind  the  notions  of  God,  virtue, 
truth,  &c.  Now,  that  the  letters  are  truly  sensible 
things,  or  perceived  by  sense,  there  is  no  doubt :  but  I 
would  know  whether  you  take  the  things  suggested  by . 
Uiem  to  be  so  too. 

Hyl.  No,  certainly;  it  were  absurd  to.  think  Ood  or 
virtue  sensible  things,  though  they  may  be  signified  and 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  sen^ble  marks,  with  which 
they  have  an  arbitrary  connexion. 

Phil.  It  seems  then,  that  by  sensible  things  you  mean 
those  only  which  can  be  perceived  immediately .  by 
sense? 

Hyl.  Right. 

PhiL  Doth  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  though  I 
see  one  part  of  the  sky  red,  and  another  blue,  and  that 
my  reason  doth  thence  evidently  conclude  therte  milst  be 
some  cause  of  that  diversity  of  coburs,  yet  that  cause 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sensible  thing,  or  perceived  by  the 
sense  of  seeing  ? 

IfyL  It  doth. 

Phil.  In  like  manner,  though  I  hear  variety  of 
sounds,  yet  I  cannot  be  said  to  h^  the  causes  of  those 
sounds? 

IfyL  Youcaimot. 

Phil.  And  when  by  my  touch  I  perceive  a  thing  to 
be  hot  and  heavy,  I  cannot  say  with  any  truth  or  pro- 
priety, that  I  feel  the  cause  of  its  heat  or  weight. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Hyl*  To  prevent  any  ni6re.qiieistions  of  thiskiiid> 
I  tdl  you  onoe  for  all^  that  by  sensible  things  I  mean 
those  only  which  are  perceived  by  sense^  and  that  in 
truth  the  senses  perceive  nothing  which  they  do  not 
perceive  immediately :  for  they  make  no  inferences. 
The  deducing  therefore  of  causes  or  occasions  from 
effects  and  appearances  which  alone  are  perceived  by 
sense^  entirely  relates  to  reason. 

Phil.  This  point  then  is  agreed  between  us^  that 
sensible  things  are  those  only  which  are  immediately  per- 
ceived  by  sense.  You  will  £uther  inform  me^  whether 
we  immediately  perceive  by  sight  any  thing  beside  l^fat» 
and  colonrs^  and  figures :  or  by  hearings  any  thing  but 
sounds :  l^  the  palate,  any  thing  beside  tastes :  by  the 
smell,  beside  odours ;  or  by  the  touch,  more  than  tan- 
gible qualities. 

IfyL  We  do  not. 

Phil.  It  s^ems  therefore^  that  if  you  take  away  all 
sensible  qualities,  there  remains  nothing  sensible  ?  ' 

£fyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  Sensible  things  therefore  are  nothing  else  but 
so  many  sensible  qualities,  or  combinations  of  senaiUe 
qualities  ? 

Hyl.  Nothing  else. 

Phil.  Heat  then  is  a  sensible  thing  ? 

Ifyl.  Certainly. 

Phil.  Doth  the  reality  of  sensible  things  consist  in 
being  perceived  ?  or,  is  it  something  distinct  firom  their 
being  perceived,  and  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  mind? 

Hyl.  To  exist  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  perceived  is 
another. 

Phil.  I  speak  with  regard  to  sensible  things  only : 
and  of  these  I  ask,  whether  by  their  real  existence  yon 
mean  a  subsistence  exterior  to  the  mind,  and  distinct 
from  their  being  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  I  mean  a  real  absolute  being,  distinct  firom,  and 
without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived. 
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Phil.  Heat  therefore,  if  it  be  allowed  a  real  being, 
must  exist  without  the  mind  ? 

HyL  It  must. 

PkU.  Tdl  me,  Hylas,  is  this  real  existence  equally 
compatible  to  all  d^rees  of  htet,  which  we  perceive ; 
or  vs  thexe  any  reason-  why  we  should  attribute  it  to 
some,  and  deny  it  others  ?  and  if  there  be,  pray  let  me 
know  that  reason. 

HyL  Whatever  d^ree  of  heat  we  perceive  by  sense, 
we  may  be  sure  the  same  exists  in  the  object  that  occa- 
sions it. 

Phil.  What !  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  ? 

Hyl.  I  tell  you,  the  reason  is  plainly  the  same  in 
respect  of  both :  they  are  both  perceived  by  sense ;  nay, 
the  greater  degree  of  heat  is  more  sensibly  perceived ; 
and  consequently,  if  there  is  any  difl^ence,  we  are  more 
certain  of  its  real  existence  than  we  can  be  of  the  reality 
of  a  lesser  degree. 

Phil.  But  is  not  the  most  vehement  and  intense 
degree  of  heat  a  very  great  pain. 

Hyl.  No  one  can  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  is  any  unperoeiving  thing  capable  of  pain 
or  pleasure  ? 

J^l.  No  certainly. 

PhU.  Is  your  material  substance  a  senseless  being, 
or  a  being  endowed  with  sense  and  perception  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  senseless,  without  doubt. 

PhU.  It  cannot  therefiire  be  the  subject  of  pain  ? 

Hyl.  By  no  means. 

PhU.  Nor  consequently  of  the  greatest  heat  per- 
ceived by  sense,  nnce  you  acknowledge  this  to  be  no 
small  pain. 

Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

PhU.  What  shall  we  say  then  of  your  external  ob- 
ject ;  is  it  a  material  substance,  or  no  ? 

HyL  It  is  a  material  substance  with  the  sen^ble 
qualities  inhering  in  it. 

i2 
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Phih  How  then  can  a  great  heat  exist  in  it,  since 
you  own  it  cannot  in  a  material  substance  ?  I  desire  you 
would  clear  this  point. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Fhilonous,  I  fear  I  was  out  in  yielding 
intense  heat  to  be  a  pain.  It  should  seem  rather,  that 
pain  is  something  ^stinct  from  heat,  and  the  conse- 
quence or  effect  of  it 

Phil.  Upon  putting  your  hand  near  tlie  fire,  do  you 
perceive  one  simple  uniform  sensation,  or  two  distinct 
sensations  ? 

Hyl.  But  one  simple  sensation. 

Phil.  Is  not  the  heat  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

PhiL  And  the  pain? 

IfyL  True.  » 

Phil.  Seeing  therefore  they  are  both  immediatel3r 
perceived  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fire  affects  yoo  only 
with  one  simple,  or  uncompounded  idea,  it  follows  that 
this  same  simple  idea  is  both  the  intense  heat  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  the  pain ;  and  consequentiy,  that 
the  intense  heat  immediate^ perceived,  is  nothing  distinct 
from  a  particular  sort  of  pain. 

Hyl.  It  seems  so. 

Phil.  Again,  try  in  your  thoughts,  Hylas,  if  you  can 
conceive  a  vehement  sensation  to  be  without  piun  or 
pleasure. 

Hyl.  I  cannot. 

Phii^  Or  can  you  frame  to  yourself  an  idea  of  sen- 
fiiUe  pain  or  pleasure,  in  general,,  abstracted  ftom  every 
particular  idea  of  heat,  cold,  tastes,  smells  ?  &c« 

Hyl.  I  do  not  find  that  I  can.  ' 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  sensible  pain 
is  nothing  distinct  from  those  sensations  or  ideas,  in  an 
intense  degree  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  undeniable ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
begin  to  suspect  a  very  great  heat  cannot  exist  but  in  a 
mind  perceiving  it. 
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Phil.  What !  are  you  then  in  that  sceptical  state  of 
suspen^ie,  between  aifirmtng  and  denying  ? 

HyL  I  think  I  may  be  positive  in  the  point..  A  very 
violent  and  painful  heat  cannot  exist  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  It  hath  not  therefore,  according  to  you,  any 
real  being. 

Hyl.  I  own  it. 

Phil.  Is  it  therefore  certmn,  that  there  is  no  body  in 
ndture  really  hot  ? 

Hyl.  I  have  not  denied  there  is  any  real  heat  in 
bodies.  I  only  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intense 
real  heat.  ,  . 

PhiL  But  did  you  not  say  before,  that  all  degrees  of 
heat  were  equally  real :  or  if  there  was  any  difference, 
that  the  greater  were  more  undoubtedly  real  than  the 
lesser? 

'  Hyl.  True:  but  it  was,  because  I  did  not  then  con-r 
sider  the  ground  there  is  for  distinguishing  l)etween 
them,  which  I  now  plainly  see.  And  it  is  this :  because 
intense  heat  is  nothing  else  but  a  particular  kind  of 
painful  sensation, ;  und  pain  cannot  exist  but  in.  a  per- 
ceiving being ;  it  follows  that  no  intense  heat  can  really 
exist  in  an  unperoeiving  corporeal  substance.  But  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  heat  in  an  inferior  d^«- 
grae  to  exist  in  such  a  substance.    .     •  ' 

Phil.  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  those  de- 
grees of  heat  which  exist  only  in  the  mind,  from  those 
which  exist  without  it  ? 

HyL  ThsX  is  no  difficult  matter.  You  know,  the 
least  pain  cannot  exist  unperceived ;  whatever,  therefore, 
degree  of  heat  is  a  pain,  exists  only  in  the  mind.  But 
as  for  all  other  degrees  of  heat,  nothing  obliges  us  to 
think  the  same  of  them. 

.Phil.  I. think  you  grante4  before,  that  no  unper- 
ceiving  being  was  capaUfe  of  pleasure,  any  more  than 
pfpmn. 

Hyl.  I  did. 
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PHL  And  is  not  warmth,  or  a  more  gentle  d^ee 
of  heat  than  what  causes  uneasiness,  a  pleasure  ? 

Hyl.  What  then? 

Phil.  Consequently  it  cannot  exist  without  thefBtiid 
in  any  unperceiving  substance,  or  body. 

Hyl.  So  it  seems. 

Phil.  Since  therefore,  as  well  those  degrees  of  lieat 
that  are  not  painful,  ad  those  that  are,  can  exist  only  in 
a  thinking  substance ;  may  we  not  conclude  that  exter- 
nal bodies  are  absolutely  incapable  of  any  degree  of  heat 
whatsoever  ? 

Hyl.  On  second  thoughts,  I  do  not  think  it  so  evi* 
dent  that  warmth  is  a  pleasure,  as  that  a  great  degree 
of  heat  is  a'  pain. 

Phil.  I  do  Qot  pretend  that  warmth  is  as  great  a 
pleasure  as  heat  is  a  pain.  But  if  you  grant  it  to  be  even 
a  small  pleasure,  it  serves  to  make  good  my  concliW(m. 

Hyl.  I  could  rather  call  it  an  indolence.  It  seems 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  privation  of  both  pain  and 
pleasure.  And  that  such  a  quality  or  state  as  this  may 
agree  to  an  unthinking  substance,  I  hope  you  will  not 
deny. 

Phil.  If  you  are  resolved  to  maintain  that  warmth, 
or  a  gentle  degree  of  heat,  is  no  pleasure,  I  know  not 
how  to  convince  you  otherwise,  than  by  appealing  to 
your  own  sense.     But  what  think  you  of  cold  ? 

Hyl.  The  same  that  I  do  of  heat.  An  intense  de- 
gree of  cold  is  a  pain ;  for  to  feel  a  very  great  cold,  is 
to  perceive  a  great  uneasiness :  it  cannot  therefore  exist 
without  the  mind ;  but  a  lesser  degree  of  cold  may,  as 
well  as  a  lesser  degree  of  heat. 

Phil.  Those  bodies,  therefore,  upon  whose  appli- 
cation to  our  own,  we  perceive  a  moderate  d^ree  of 
heat,  must  be  concluded  to  have  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  or  warmth  in  them :  and  those,  upon  whose  appli- 
cation we  feel  a  like  degree  of  cold,  must  be  thought  to 
have  cold  in  them. 
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Hyl.  They  must. 

Pldl.  Can  any  doctrine  be  true  that  necessarily  leads 
a  man  into  an  absurdity  ? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt  it  cannot. 

Phil.  Is  it  tiot  an  absurdity  to  think  that  the  same 
thing  should  be  at  the  same  time  both  cold  and  warm  ?  * 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Suppose  now  one  of  your  hands  hot,  and  the 
other  cold,  and  that  they  are  both  at  once  put  into  the 
same  vessel  of  water,  in  an  intermediate  state ;  will  not 
the  water  seem  cold  to  one  hand,  and  warm  to  the 
other? 

Hyl.  It  will. 

Phil.  Ought  we  not  therefore,  by  your  principles^ 
to  conclude  it  is  really  both  cold  and  warm  at  the  Same 
time,  that  is,  according  to  your  own  concession,  to  be- 
lieve an  absurdity  ? 

Hyl.  I  confess  it  seems  so. 

PhU.  Consequently,  the  prindples  themselves  are 
fidse,  since  you  have  granted  that  no  true  principle  leads 
to  an  absurdity. 

Hyl.  But  after  all,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd 
than  to  say,  there  is  no  heat  in  thejbre  f 

Phil.  To  make  the  point  still  clearer ;  tell  me,  whe-^ 
ther  in  two  cases  exactly  alike,  we  ought  not  to  make 
the  same  judgment  ? 

jH^/.  We  ought. 

Phil.  When  a  pin  pricks  your  Bnger,  doth  it  not 
rend  and  divide  the  fibres  of  your  flesh  ? 

Ifyl.  Itdoth. 

Phil.  And  when  a  coal  bums  your  finger,  doth  it 
any  more  ?  ' 

^/.  It  doth  not.       ^ 

Phil.  Since,  therefore,  you  neither  judge  the  sen- 
sation itself  occasioned  by  the  pin,  nor  any  thing  lijke 
it  to  be  in  the  pin ;  you  should  not,  conformably  to 
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what  you  have  now  granted,  judge  the  sensation  occa-^ 
vioned  by  the  fire,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  be  in  the  fire. 

Hyi.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I  am  content  to 
yield  this  point,  and  acknowledge,  that  heat  and  cold 
arp  only  sensations  existing  in  our  minds:  but  there  still 
remain  qualities  enough  to  secure  the  reality  of  eternal 
things. 

>  Phil.  But  what  will  you  say,  Hylas,  if  it  shiEdl  appear 
that  the  case  is  the  same  with  r^ard  to  all  other- sen- 
ttble  qualities,  and  that  they  can  no  more  be  supposed 
to  exist  without  the  mind,  than  heat  and  cold  ? 

Hyl.  Then  indeed  you  will  have  done  somfethhig 
to  the  purpose ;  but  that  is  what  I  despair  of  seeing 
proved* 

PhU.  Let  us  examine  them  in  order.  What  think 
you  of  tastes,  do  they  exist  without  the  mind^  or 
no? 

Hyl.  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  doubt  whether 
pugar  ia  sweet>  or  wormwood  bitter  ? 

Phil.  Inform  me,  Hylas.    Is  a  sweet  taste  li  parti- 
cular kind  of  pleasure  or  pleasant  sensation,  or  is  it  not? 
^  Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  is  npt  bitterness  some  kind  of  uneaMiess 

or  pain  ? 

Hyl.  I  grant  it. 

Phil.  If  therefore  sugar  and  worAiwood  are  unthink- 
ing corporeal  substances  existing  without  the  mind,  how 
can  sweetness  and  bitterness,  that  is,  pleasure  and  pain^ 
agree  to  them  ? 

Hyl,  Hold,  Fhilonous,  I  now  see  what  it  was  de- 
luded me  all  this  time.  You  asked  whether  heat  and 
cold,  sweetness  and  bitterness,  were  not  particular  sorts 
of  pleasure  and  pain ;  to  which  I  answef ed  simply,  that 
they  were.  Whereas  I  should  have  thus  distinguished : 
those  qualities,  as  perceived  by  us,  are  pleasures  or 
pains,  but  not  as  existing  in  the  external  objects.  ■   We 
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niustnot  therefore  (x>nclude  abaolately,  that  there  is  no 
heat  in  the  fire,  or  sweetness  in  the  sugar,  but  only  that 
heat  or  sweetness,  as  perceived  by  us,  are  not  in  the  fire 
or  sugar.  What  say  you  to  this?  . 
.  >  PhiU  I  say  it  is  nothing  to  .the  purpose.  Qur  dis- 
course proceeded  altogether  concerning  sensible  things, 
which  you  defined  to  be  the  things  we  immediately  per-' 
ceive  by  our  senses.  Whatever  other  qualities,  therefore, 
you  speak  of,  as  distinct  from  these,  I  know  nothing  of 
them,  neither  do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. .You  may,  indeed,  pretend  to  have  discovieced 
certain  qualities  which  you  do  not  perceive,  and  assert 
those  insensible  qualities  exist  in  fire  and  sugar^  But 
what  use  can  be  made  of  this  to  your  present  purpose, 
J  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Tell  me  then  once  moret 
do  you  acknowledge  that  heat  and  cold,  sweetness  and 
bitterness  (meaning,  those  qualities  which  are  perceived 
by  the  senses),  do  not  exist  without  the  mind? 

,HyL  I  see  it  is  to  jio  purpose,  to  hold  out,  $o  I  give 
up  the  cause  as  to  those  mentioned  qualities.  Though 
I  profe^  it  sounds  oddly,  .to  say  that  sugar  is  not  sweet. 

P/ul.  But  for;  your  farther .  satisfaction,  take  this 
along  with  you :  that  which  at  other  times  seems  -sweet, 
shall,  to  a  distempered  palate,  appear  bitter.  And  no- 
thing can  be  plainer,  th^  that  divers  persons  perpdve 
differont  ta3tes  in  the  same  food^  since  that  which  one 
jnan  ddights  in,  another  abhors. .  And  how  coi^d  this 
be,  .if .the  taste  was  something  really  inherent  in  the 
food? 

IfyL ;  I  acknowledge  I  know  not  how. 

PhiL  In  the  next  place,  odours  are  to  be  considered. 
And  with  r^ard  to  these,.  I  would  fain  know,  whether 
what  hath,  been  said  of  tastes  dofth  not  exactly  agi;e^  tp 
than  ?  Arc  they  .npt  so  many  pleasing  or  displeasing 
sensations  ? 

Hyl,  Th^y  are. 
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.  Phil.  C!aQ  you  then  conceive  it  possible  that  thi^ 
should  exist  in  an  unperoeiving  thing? 

Hyl.  I  cannot, 

Phil.  Or  can  you  ima^ne^  that  filth  and  ordure 
aflfect  those  brute  animals  that  feed  on  them  out  of 
dioioe,  with  the  same  smells  which  we  perceive  in 
them? 

Ifyl.  By  no  means. 

PhiL  May  we  not  therefore  conclude  of  smells^  as 
of  the  other  forementioned  qualities,  that  they  cannot 
exist  in  any  but  a  perceiving  substance  or  mind  ?    . 

Hyl.  I  think  so. 

Phil.  Hien  as  to  sounds,  what  must  we  think  of 
them :  are  theif"  accidents  really  inherent  in  external 
bodies,  or  not  ? 

IfyL  That  they  inhere  not  in  the  sonorous  bodies, 
is  plain  from  hence ;  because  a  b^U  struck  in  the  ex«* 
hausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  tfends  forth  no  sounds 
The  mr,  therdbre,  must  be  thought  the  subject  of 
sound. 

PhiL  What  reason  is  there  for  that,  Hylas? 

Hyl.  Because  when  any  motion  is  raised  in  the  air, 
we  perceive  a  sound  greater  or  lesser,  in  proportion  to 
the  air*s  motion ;  but  without  some  motion  in  the  air, 
we  never  hear  any  sound  at  all. 

Phil.  And  granting  that  we  never  hear  a  sound  but 
when  some  motion  is  produced  in  the  air,  yet  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  infer  front  thence,  that  the  sound  itsdf 
is  in  the  air. 

Hyl.  It  is  this  very  motion  in  the  external  air,  that 
produces  in  the  mind  the  sensation  of  sound.  For>  strik- 
ing on  the  drum  of  the  eat,  it  causeth  a  vibration,  which 
by  the  auditory  nerves  being  communicated  to  the  brain, 
the  soul  is  thereupon  affected  with  the  sensation  -  calltid 
sound. 

Phil.  What !  is  sound  then  a  sensation  ? 
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Hyl.  I  tell  yon,  as  perceived  by  us,  it  is  a  particular 
sensation  in  the  mind  ? 

PhiL  And  can  any  sensation  exist  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  No,  certainly. 

Phil.  How  then  can  sound,  being  a  sensaticm,  exist 
in  the  air,  if  by  the  mr  you  mean  a  senseless  substance 
existing  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  You  must  distinguish,  Philonous^  between 
sound  as  it  is  perceived  by  us,  and  as  it  is  in  itsdf ;  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  between  the  sound  we  imme- 
diately perceive,  and  that  which  exists  without  us.  The 
former,  indeed,  is  a  particular  kind  of  sensation,  but  the 
latter  is  merely  a  vibrative  or  undulatory  motion  in 
the  air. 

PhiL  I  thought  I  had  already  obviated  that  cUstinc- 
tion  by  the  answer  I  gave  when  you  were  applying  it  in 
a  like  case  before.  But,  to  say  no  more  of  that,  are  you 
sure  then  that  sound  is  really  nothing  but  motion  ? 

Hyl.  I  am. 

Phil.  Whatever  therefore  agrees  to  real  sounds  may 
with  truth  be  attributed  to  motion  ? 

Hyl.  It  may. 

Phil.  It  is  then  good  sense  to  speak  of  motion^  as  of 
a  thing  that  is  loudy  sweety  acuiCy  or  grave. 

Hyl.  I  see  you  are  resolved  not  to  understand  me. 
Is  it  not  evident^  those  acddents  or  modes  belong  only 
to  sensible  sound,  or  sound  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  but  not  to  sound  in  the  real  and  philosophic 
sense, which,  as  I  just  now  told  you,  is  nothing  but  a  cer- 
tain motion  the  air  ^ 

Phil.  It  seems  then  there  are  two  sorts  of  sound, 
the  one  vulgar,  or  that  which  is  heard,  the  other  philo- 
sophical and  real  ? 

Hyl.  Even  so.  . 

Phil.  And  the  latter  consists  in  motion  ? 

Hyl.  I  told  you  so  before. 
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.     PhiL  Tell  me,  Hylas,  to  which  of  the  senses,  think 
you,  the  idea  of  motion  belongs  ?  to  the  hearing  ? 

Hyl.  No,  certainly ;  but  to  the  sight  and  touch. 

Phil.  It  should  follow  then>.  that  acoorduig  to  you, 
real  sounds  may  posably  be  ieen  or  felt^  but  never 
heard. ' 

Hyl.  Look  you,  Philonous,  you  may,  if  you  please, 
make  a  jest  of  my  opinion,  but  that  will  not  alter  the 
truth  of  things.  I  own,  indeed,  the  inferences  you  draw 
me  into,  sound  something  oddly ;  but  common  lan- 
guage, you  know,  is  framed  by,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
vulgar :  we  must  not  therefore  wondek*,  if  expressions 
IKlapted  to  exact  philosophic  notions,  seem  uncouth  and 
out  of  the  way. 

Phil.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  assure  you,.  I  inu^ne 
myself  to  have  gained  no  small  point,  since  you  make 
so  light  of  departing  from  common  phrases  and  cpi* 
nions ;  it  being  a  main  part  of  our  inquiry,  to  examine 
whose  notions  are  widest  of  the  common  road,  and  most 
i^wgnant  to  the  general  sense  of  the  world.  But  can 
you  think  it  no  more  than  a  philosophical  paradox,  to 
say  that  real  sounds  are  never  heardy  and  that  the*  idea 
of  them  is  obtained  by  some  other  sense.  And  is  there 
nothing  in  this  contrary  to  nature  and  the  truth  oC 
things  ? 

Hyl.  To  deal  ingenuously,  I  do  not  like  it.  And 
after  the  concessions  already  made,  I  had  as  well  grant 
that  sounds  too  have  no  real  being  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  And  I  hope  you  will  make  no  difficulty  to 
acknowledge  the  same  of  colours.    ' 

Hyl.  Pardon  me :  the  case  of  colours  is  very  difier- 
ent.  Can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that  we  see  them 
on  the  objects  ? 

Phil.  The  objects  you  speak  of  are,  I  suppose,  cor- 
poreal substinces  existing  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  They  are. 
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Phil.  And  have  true  and  re&loolours  inhering  in 
them  ? 

Hyl.  Each  visible  object  hath  that  colour  which  we 
see  in  it.  • 

Phil.  How !  is  therie  any  thing  iFisible  but  what  we 
perceive  by  sight. 

Hyl.  There  is  not 

P/ul.  And  do  we  perceive  any  thing  by  sense,  which 
we  do  not  perceive  immediately  ? 

Hyl.  How  often  must  I  be  obliged  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  ?  I  tell  you,  we  do  not. 

Phil.  Have  patience,  good  Hylas ;  and  tdl  me  once 
more,  whether  there  is  any  thing  immediately  perceived 
by  the  senses,  except  sensible  qualities.  I  know  you 
asserted  there  was  not :  but  I  would  now  be  informed, 
whether  you  still  persist  in  the  same  opinion. 

Hyi.  I  do. 

Phil.  Pray,  is  your  corporeal  substance  either  a  sen- 
«ble  quality,  or  made  up  of  sensible  qualities  ? 

Hyl.  What  a  question  that  is !  who  ever  thought  it 
was? 

Phil.  My  reason  for  asking  was,  because  in  sa}nng, 
each  visible  object  hath  that  colour  which  we  see  in  itj  you 
make  visible  otjects  to  be .  corporeal  substances ;  whicji' 
implies  either  that  corporeal  substances  are  sensible 
qualities,  or  else  that  there  is  something  beside  sensible 
qualities  perceived  by  sight :  but  as  this  point  was  for- 
merly agreed  between  us,  and  is  still  maintained  by  you, 
it  is  a  dear  consequence,  that  your  corporeal  substance 
is  nothing  distinct  from  sensible  qualities. 

Hyl.  You  may  draw  as  many  absurd  consequences 
as  you  please,  and  endeavour  to  perplex  the  plainest 
things ;  but  you  sl^ll  never  persuade  me  out  of  my 
senses.     I  dearly  understand  my  own  meaning. 

PhiL- 1  wish  you  would  make  me  understand  it  too. 
But  since  you  are  unwilling  to  have  your  notion  of  cor- 
poreal substance  pxamipied,  I  shall  urge  that  point  no  far- 
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Vwer.    Only  be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  whether  the 
^same  colours  which  we  see,  exist  in  external  bodies,  or 
n/  some  other. 
J  HyL  The  very  same. 

^  Phil.  What !  are  then  the  beautiful  red  and  purple 

we  see  on  yonder  clouds,  really  in  them  ?  Or  do  you 
imagine  they  have  in  themselves  .any  other  form,  than 
that  of  a  dark  mist  or  vapour  ? 

Hyl  I  must  own,  Philonous,  those  colours  are  not 
really  in  the  clouds  as  they  seem  to  be  at  this  distance. 
They  are  only  apparent  colours. 

Phil,  jipparent  cal]  you  them  ?  how  shall  we*  distin- 
guish these  apparent  colours  from  real  ? 

Hyl.  Very  easily.  Thosearetobethoughtapparent, 
which,  appearing  only  at  a  distance,  vanish  upon  a 
nearer  approach. 

Phil.  And  those  I  suppose  are  to  be  thought  real, 
which  are  discovered  by  the  most  near  and  exact  survey. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  Is  the  nearest  and  exactest  survey  made  by  the 
help  of  a  microscope,  or  by  the  naked  eye  ? 

Hyl.  By  a  microscope,  doubtless. 

Phil.  But  a  miscroscope  often  discovers  colours  in 
an  object  different  from  those  perceived  by  the  unassisted 
sight.  And  in  case  we  had  microscopes  magnifying  to 
any  assigned  degree ;  it  is  certain,  that  no  object  what- 
soever viewed  through  them,  would  appear  in  the  same 
cobur  which  it  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye. 

HyL  And  what  will  you  conclude  from  all  this  ?  You 
cannot  argue  that  there  are  really  and  naturally  no  colours 
on  objects :  because  by  artificial  managements  they  may 
be  altered,  or  made  to  vanish. 

Phil.  I  think  it  may  evidently  be  concluded  from 
your  own  concessions,  that  all  the  colours  we  see  with 
our  naked  eyes,  are  only  apparent  as  those  on  the  clouds, 
mnoe  they  vanish  upon  a  more  close  and  accurate  inspec- 
tion, which  is  afforded  us  by  a  microscope.    Then  as  to 
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what  you  say  by  way  of  prevention  :  I  ask  yout  whether 
the  real  and  natural  state  of  an  object  is  better  discovered 
by  a  very  sharp  and  piercing  sights  or  by  one  which  is 
less  sharp  ? 

tt/L  By  the  former  without  doubt. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  plain  from  dioptrics^  that  microscopes 
make  the  sight  more  penetrating,  and  represent  objects 
as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye,  in  case  it  were  naturally 
endowed  with  a  most  exquisite  sharpness  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Consequently  the  microscopical  representation 
is  to  be  thoi^t  that  which  best  sets  forth  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  or  what  it  is  in  itself.  The  colours 
therefore  by  it  perceived,  are  more  genuineand  real  than 
those  perceived  otherwise. 

HyL  I  confess  there  is  something  in  what  you  say. 

Phil.  Besides^  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  manifest, 
that  there  actually  are  animals,  whose  eyes  are  by  nature 
framed  to  perceive  those  things,  which  by  reason  of  their 
minutaiess  escape  our  sight  What  think  you  of  those 
inconceivably  small  animals  perceived  by  glasses  ?  must 
we  suppose  tiiiey  are  all  stark  blind  ?  Or,  in  case  they  see, 
can  it  be  imagined  their  «ght  hath  not  the  same  use  in 
preserving  their  bodies  from  injuries,  which  appears  in 
that  of  all  other  animals  ?  And  if  it  hath,  is  it  not  evident,, 
they  must  see  particles  less  than  their  own  bodies,  whidi 
will  present  tliem  with  a  far  diflferent  view  in  each  ob- 
ject, from  that  which  strikes  our  senses  ?•  Even  our  own 
^es  do  not  always  rquresent  olgects  to.  us  after  the  $ame 
manner.  In  the  jaundice,  every  one  knows  that  all 
things  seem  yellow.  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  probable, 
those  animals  in  whose  eyeA  we  discern  a  very:  difierent 
texture  from  that  of  ours,  and  whose  bodies  abound  with 
difierent  humours,  do  not  see  the  same  colours  in  every 
ofagect  that  we  do  ?  From  all  which,  should  it  not  seem 
to  follow,:  that  all  colours  are  equally  apparent,  and  that 
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none  of* 'those  which  we  perceive  are  really  inherent  in' 
any  outward  object  ? 

HyL  It  should. 

Phil.  The  point  will  be  past  all  doubt,  if  you  consider 
that  in  case  colours  were  real  properties  or  affections  in- 
herent in  external  bodies,  they  could  admit  of  no  altera- 
tion, without  some  change  wroi^ht  in  the  very  bodies: 
themselves :  but  is  it  not  evident  from  what  hath  been*. 
said,  that  upon  the  use  of  microscopes,  upon  a  change* 
happening  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  a  variation  of 
distance,  without  any  manner  of  real  alteration  in  the 
thing  itself,  the  colours  of  any  object  are  either  changed,-: 
or  totally  disappear  ?  Nay,  ^11  other  circumstances  re-' 
maihing  the  same,  change  but  the  situation  of  some: 
objects,  and  they  shall  present  different  colours  to  the: 
eye.  Hie  same  thing  happens  upon  viewing  an  object 
in  various  degrees  of  light.  And  what  is  more  .known, 
than  that  the  same  bodies  appear  differently  coloured  by: 
candle-light,  from  what  they  do  in  the  open  day?  Addi 
to  these  the  experimentof  a  prism,  which  separating: the? 
heterogeneous  rays  of  light,  alters  the  colour  of  any  ob- 
ject, and  will  cause  the  whitest  to  appear  of  a  deep  bluer 
or  red  to  the  naked  eye.  And  now  tell  me,  whether  you » 
are  still  of  opinion,  that  every  body  hath  its  true  real  co-- 
lour  inhering  in  it;  and  if  you  think  it  hath,  I  would 
fain  know  farther  from  you,  what  certain  distance  and; 
position  of  the  object^  what  peculiar  texture  and  fbrma-* 
tion  of  the  eye,  what  degree  or  kind  of  light  is  necesaaiy* 
for  ascertaining  that  true  cdour,  and  distinguishing  it^ 
from  apparent  ones.  r 

HyL  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied,  that  they  are  all  r 
equally  apparent ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  oo-* 
lour  really  inhering  in  external  bodies,  but  that  it  is  al-' 
together  in  the  light.  And  what  confirms  me  in  duel  • 
opinion  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  light,  colours  are  i 
still  more  or  less  vivid  ;  and  if  there  be  no  light,  then  ane* 
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there  no  colours  perceived.  Besides^  allowing  there  are 
colours  on  external  objects,  yet  how  is  it  possible  for  us 
to  perceive  them  ?  For  no  external  body  afifects  the  mind, 
unless  it  act  first  on  oiir  organs  of  sense.  But  the  only 
action  of  bodies  is  motion  ;  and  motion 'cannot  be  com- 
municated  otherwise  than  by  impulse.  A  distant  object 
therefore  cannot  act  on  the  eye,  nor  consequently  make 
itself  or  its  properties  perceivable  to  the  soul.  Whence 
it  plainly  follows,  that  it  is  immediately  some  contigub:ii8 
substance,  which  operating  on  the  eye  occasions  a  per- 
ception of  colours  :  and  such  is  light. 

Phil.  How !  is  light  then  a  substance  ? 

JOyL'l  tellyou^  Philonous,  external  light  is  nothing 
>:  but  a  thin  fluid  substance,  whose  minute!  particles  being 
agitated  with  a  brisk  motion,  and  in  various  manners  re- 
flected from  the  diflerent  sur&oes  of  outward  objects  to 
the  eyes,  communicate  different  motions  to  the  optic 
nerves ;  which  being  propagated  to  the  brain,  cause 
therein  various  impressions;  and  these  are  attended 
with  the  sensations  of  red,  blue,  yelIow>  &c. 

Phil.  It  seems  then,  the  light  doth  no  more  than 
shake  the  optic  nerves. 

Hyl.  Nothing  else. 

Phil.  And  consequent  to  each  particular  motion  of 
.  the  nerves  the  mind  is  aflected  with  a  sensation,  which 
is  some  particular  colour, 

HyL  Right. 

PhiL  And  these  sensations  have  no  existence  without 
the  mind. 

HyL  They  have  not 

PhiL  How  then  do  you  aflirm  that  colours  are  in 
the  lights  since  by  light  you  understand  a  corporeal  sub- 
stance external  to  the  mind  ? 

HyL  Light  and  colours,  as  immediately  perceived 
by  us,  I  grant  cannot  exist  without  the  mind.  But 
in  themselves  they  are  only  the  motions  and  configura- 
tions of  certain  insensible  particles  of  matter. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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PhU.  Colours  then  in  the  vulgar  sense,  or  taken 
for  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  cannot  agree  to  any 
hut  a  perceiving  substance. 

HyL  That  is  what  I  say.  , 

FhiL  Well  then,  since  you  give  up  the  point  as  to 
those  sensible  qualities,  which  are  alone  thought  co- 
lours by  all  mankind  beside,  you  may  hold  what  yoo 
please  with,  regard  to  those  invisiUe  ones  of  the  philo- 
Kphers.  It  is  not  my  business  to  dispute  about  them; 
only  I  would  advise  you  to  bethink  yourself,  irtiether 
considering  the  inquiry  we  are  upon,  it  be  prudent  for 
you  to  affirm,  the  red  and  blue  which  we  see  are  notreal- 
^qghurs^  but  certain  unknown  motions  and  figures  which 
ifo.mdn  ever  did  or  can  see,  are  truly  so.  Aretiot  these 
shocking  notions,  and  are  not  they  subject  to  as  many 
ridiculous  inferences,  as  those  you  were  obUged  to  re- 
nounce before  in  the  case  of  sounds  ? 

Ifyi  I  frankly  own,  Philonous,  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
Stand  out  any  longer.  Colours,  sounds,  tastes^  in  a 
word,  all  those  termed  secondary  qualities,  have  certain- 
ly n6  existence  without  the  mind.  But  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment I  must  not  be  supposed  to  derogate  any  thing 
from  the  reality  of  matter  or  external  objects^  seeing 
it  is  no  more  than  Several  philosophers  maintain, 
who  nevertheless  are  the  furthest  imaginable  from  deny- 
ing matter.  For  the  clearer  understanding  of  thi% 
you  must  know  sensible  qualities  ere  by  philosophers 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are 
extension^  figure,  solidity,  gravity,  motion,  and  re8t« 
And  these  they  hold  exist  redly  in  bodies.  The  latter 
are  those  above  enumerated ;    or  briefly,  all  sensiUe 

qualities  beside  the  primary,  which  they  assert  are  only 
so  many  sensations  or  ideas  existing  no  where  but  iu 

the  mind.  But  all  this,  I  doubt  not,  you  are  already  ap* 

prised  of.  For  my  part,  I  have  been  a  long  time  sensiUe 

there  was  such  an  opinion  current  ampng  philosopherSy 

but  was  never  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth  till  nof^u 
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Phil.  You  are  idll  then  of  opinion^  that  tttcaoon 
and  figures  are  inherent  in  external  unthmking  auk 
stances  ? 

SyL  lam. 

Phil.  But  what  if  the  same  argmnenta  which  aro 
brought  against  secondary  qualities^  will  hold  proof 
against  these  also  ? 

Ifyl.  Why  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  thmk,  thqr  toot 
exist  only  in  the  mind. 

PhiL  Is  it  your  opinion,  the  very  figure  and  exten- 
Mon  which  you  perceive  by  sense^  exist  in  the  outwanL 
object  or  material  substance  ? 

Ifyl.  Itis. 

PhiL  Have  all  other  animals  as  good  grbmids  to  think 
the  same  of  the  figure  and  extension  which  they  see  and 
feel? 

HjfL  Without  doubt,  if  they  have  any  thought  at  all. 

PhiL  Answer  me,  Hylas.  Think  you  the  senses 
were  bestowed  upon  all  animals  for  their  preservatlon- 
and  well-being  in  life  ?  or  were  they  given  to  men  alone 
forthiftend? 

HyL  I  make  no  question  but  they  have  the  same  use 
in  all  other  animals. 

PhiL  If  so,  is  it  not  necessary  they  should  be  enabled 
by  them  to  perceive  their  qwn  limbs,  and  those  bodies 
which  are  capable  of  harming  then  ?  > 

IfyL  Cotainly. 

PkiL  A  mite  therefore  most  be  supposed  to  see  his 
own  foot,  and  things  equal  or  even  less  than  it,  as  bo^ 
dies  of  some  considerable  dimension ;  though  at  the 
same  time  they  appear  to  you  acaroe  discernible,  or  at 
best  as  so  many  visible  points  ? 

IfyL  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  to  creatures  less  ten  the  mite  they  will 
aeeiQ  yet  larger. 

HyL  They  will. 

PhiL  Insomuch  that  what  you  can  hardly  discern, 

k2 
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will  to  another  extremely  minute  animal  appear  as  acme 
huge  mountain. 

HyL  All  this  I  grant. 

Phil.  Can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  at  the  same 
time  in  itself  of  different  dimensions  ? 

HyL  That  were  absurd  to  imagine. 

Phil.  But  from  what  you  have  laid  down  it  follows^ 
that  both  the  extension  by  you  perceived,  and  that  per- 
ceived by  the  mite  itself,  as  likewise  all  those  perceived 
by  lesser  animals,  are  each  of  them  the  true  extension 
of  the  mite*s  foot,  that  is  to  say,  by  your  ovm  prindr 
pies  you  are  led  into  an  absurdity. 

HyL  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  point. 

PhU.  Again,  have  you  not  acknowledged  that  no 
real  inherent  property  of  any  object  can  be  changed, 
without  some  change  in  the  Uiing  itself? 

HyL  I  have. 

Phil.  But  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  firom  an  ob- 
ject; thQ  visible  extension  varies,  being  at  one  distance 
ten  or  a  hundred  times  greater  than  at  another.  Doth- 
it  not  therefore  follow  from  hence  likewise,  that  it -is 
not  really  inherent  in  the  object  ? 

Hyl.  I  own  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  think. 

Ekil.  Your  judgment  will  soon  be  determined,  if  you 
will  venture  to  think  as  freely  concerning  thib  quality,  as 
you  have  done  concerning  the  rest.  Was  it  notadmit-^ 
ted  as  a  good  argument,  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  was 
in  the  water,  because  it  seemed  warm  to  one  hand,  and 
cold  tQ  the  other  ? 

HyL  It  was. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  the  very  same  reasoning  to  conclude,' 
there  is  no  extension  or  ^gure  in  an  object,  because  to 
one  eye  it  shall  seem  little,  smooth,  and  round,  when 
at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  the  other,  great,  uneven, 
and  angular  ? 

HyL  The  very  same.  But  does  this  latter  fact  •ever 
happen? 
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Phil.  You  may  at  any  time  make  the  experiment^  by 
looking  with  oneeyehare^  and  with  the  otlier  through 
a  microscope. 

Hyl.  I  know  not  how  to  maintain  it,  and  yet  I  am 
loath  to  give  up  extension,  I  see  so  many  •  odd  conse- 
quences following  upon  such  a  concession. 

•  Phil.  Odd,  say  you  ?  After  the  concessions  already 
made,  I  hope  you  will  stick  at  nothing  f6r  its  oddness* 
But  on  the  other  hand  should  it  not  seem  very  odd^  if 
the  general  reasoning  which  includes  all  other  sensible 
qualities  did  not  also  include  extension  ?  If  it  be  al- 
lowed that  no  idea  nor  any  thing  like  an  idea  can  exist 
in  an  unperceiving  substance^  then  surely  it  follows, 
that  no  figure  or  mode  of  extension^  which  we  can  ei- 
ther perceive  or  imagine^  or  have  any  idea  of,  can  be 
really  inherent  in  matter;  not  to  mention  the. peculiar 
difficulty  there  must  be,  in  conceiving  a  material  sub- 
stance, prior  to  and  distinct  from  extension,  to  be  the 
mbsttatum  of  extension.  Be  the  sensible  quality  what  it 
will,  figure,  or  sound,  or  colour ;  it  seems  alike  impossi-* 
ble  it  should  subsist  in  that  which  doth  not  perceive  it. 

HyL  I  give  up  the  point  for  the  present,  resen^g 
still  a  right  to  retract  my  opinion,  in  case  I  shall  here' 
after  discover  any  false  step  in  my  progress  to  it^ 

Phil.  That  is  a  right  you  cannot  be  denied.  Figures 
and  extension  being  dispatdied,  we  proceed  next  ta 
motion.  Can  a  real  motion  in  any  external  body  be  at 
the  same  time  both  very  awifl  and  very  slow  ? 

HyL  It  cannot. 

Phil.  Is  not  the  motion  of  a  body  swifl  in  a  recipro- 
cal proportion  to  the  time  it  takes  up  in  describing  any 
given  space  ?  Thus  a  body  that  describes  a  mile  in  an 
hour,  moves  three  times  faster  than  it  would  in  case  it 
described  only  a  mile  in  three  hours. 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  And  is  not  time  measured  by  the  suoeeision  of 
in  our  minds  ?  . 
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ByL  It  iB. 

Phii.  And  IS:  it  not  possible  ideas  ^ould  succeed  one 
another  twice  as  fast  in  your  mind,  as  they  do  in  nciine, 
or  in  that  of  some  spirit  df  anotheir  kind  ? 

HyL  I  own  it. 

Phil.  G)naequentLy  the  same  body  may  to  another 
seem  to  perform  its  motion  over  any  space  in  half 
the  time  that  it  doth  to  you.  And- the  Same  rea- 
soning will  hold  as  to  any  other  proportion :  that  is  to 
say»  according  to  your  principles  (since  the  motions  per* 
cti^ved  are  both  really  in  the  object)  it  is  possible  one 
and  the  same  body  shall  be  really  moved  the  same  way 
at  .once,  both  very  swift  and  very  slow.  How  is  this 
consistent  either  with  common  sense,  or  with  what  you 
just  now  granted? 

HyL  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

PhiL  Then  as  for  solidity;  either  you  do  not  mean 
my  sensible  qualityby  that  word,  and  so  it  is  beside  our 
inquiry :  or  if  you  do,  it  must  be  either  hardness  or  re- 
sistance. But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  plainly 
relative  to  pur  senses :  it  being  evident,  that  what  seems 
hard  to  one  animal,  may  appear  soft  to  another^  who 
bath  greater  force  and  firmness  of  limbs.  Norisitlesa 
plain,  that  the  resistance  I  feel  is  not  in  the  body. 

Hyl.  I  dwii  the  very  sensation  of  resistance,  which 
iaiill  you  immediately  perceive,  is  not  in  the  body^  but 
the  cause  of  that  sensation  is. 

PhiL  But  the  causes  of  our  sensations  are  not  thinga 
immediately  perceived,  and  therefore  not  sensible.  This 
point  I  thought  had  been  already  determined. 

HyL  I  own  it  was  i  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
s^m  a  little  embarrassed :  I  know  not  how  to  quit  my 
old  notions. 

PhiL  To  help  you  out,  dp  but  consider,  that  if  ex- 
tension be  once  acknowledged  to  have  no  existence 
without  the  mind,  the  same  must  necessarily  be  granted 
of  motion,  solidity,  and  gravity,  since  they  all  evidently 
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suppose  extension.  It  is  therefore  saperflubus  to  itiquit^. 
particiilarly  concerning  each  of  theni.  In  denying  MteA^ 
sion,  you  have  denied  them  all  to  have  any  real  exist^aoe; 
,  Hyl.  I  wonder  Fhibnous^  if  what  you  say  be  tfue^ 
why  those  philosophers  who  deny  the  setondary  qudi^^ 
ties  any  real  existence,  should  yet  attribute  it  to  the  ' 
priinary.  If  there  is  no  difference  between  them^  how 
can  this  be  accounted  for  ? 

Phil.  It  is  not  my  business  to  account  for  every  opi-* 
nion  of  the  philosophers.  But  among  other  reasond^ 
which  may  be  assigned  for  thts^  it  seems  probable^  that 
pleasure  and .  pain  being  rather  annexed  to  the  former 
than  the  latter^  may  be  one.  .Heat and  cold^  tastes- and 
smells,  have  something  more  vividly  pleasing  of  dis- 
agreeable than  the  ideas  of  extension^  figui^>  and  motion 
affect  us  with.  And  it  being  too  visibly  absurd  to  hold, 
that  pain  -or  pleasure  can  be  in  an  unperceiving  sub- 
stance,  men  are  more  easily  weaned  from  believing  the 
external  existence  of  the  secondary,  than  the  primary 
qualities.  You  will  be,  satisfied  there  is  something  in 
this,  if  you  recollect  the  difference  you  made  between  an 
intense  and  more  moderate  d^ree  of  heat,  allowing  the 
one  a  real  existenocj  while  you  denied  it  to  the  other.  But 
after  all,  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  that  distinction  ; 
for  surely  an  indifferent  sensation  is  as  truly  a  sensoiion 
as  oiie  more  pleasing  or  painful ;  and  consequently 
diould  not  any  more  than  they  be  suf^posed  to  exist  in' 
an  unthinking  subject. 

Hyl.  It  is  just  come  into  my  head,  Riilonous,  that  I 
have  somewhere  heard  of  a  distinction  between  absolute 
and  sensible  extension.  Now  though  it  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  great  and  small^  consisting  merely  in  the' 
relation  which  other  extended  beings  have  to  the  parts 
of  our  own  bodies,  do  not  really  inhere  in  the  substances 
themselves ;  yet  nothing  obliges  us  to  hold  the  same 
with  rc^;ard  to  absobiie  exiensian,  which  is  something 
abstracted  from  preat  and  small,  from  this  er  that  par- 
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tipiilar  magnitude  or  figure^  So  likewise  ag  td  rootioni 
s^^ifl  and  slow  are  altogether  relative  to  the  pucceasion 
of  ideas  in  our  own  minds*  ■  But  it  doth  not  follow, 
because  those  modificatbns  of  motion  exist  not  with- 
out the  mind,  that  therefore  absolute  motion  abstracted 
fropi  theni  doth  not* 

Phil.  Pray  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  one  motion, 
or  one  part  of  extension  from  another  ?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing sensible,  as  some  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness, 
aome  certain  magnitude  or  figure  peculiar  to  each  ? 
.  UyL  I  think  so. 

PhiL  These  qualities  therefore  stripped  of  all  sensible 
properties, .  are  without  all  specific  and  numerical  difl^ 
rences,  as  the  schools  call  them. 

Ifyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  extension  in  general, 
bnd  motion  in  general. 

Ht/L  Let  itbeso. 

P/uL  But  it  is  a  universally  received  maxim,  that 
Every  thing  which  exisU^  is  particular*  How  then  caa 
motion  in  general,  or  extension  in  general  exist  in  any 
corporeal  substance  ? 

Ilj/L  I  will  take  time  to  solve  your  difficulty. 

Phil.  But  I  think  the  point  may  be  speedily  decided. 
Without  doubt  you  can  tell,  whether  you  are  able  to 
frame  this  or  that  idea.  Now  I  am  content  tO'  put  our 
dispute  on  this  issue.  If  you  can  frame  in  your  thoughts 
a  distinct  abstract  idea  of  motion  or  extension,  divested 
of  all  those  sensible  modes,  as  swift  and  slow,  great  and 
small,  round  and  square,  and  the  like,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  only  in  the  mind.  I  will  then 
yield  the  point  you  contend  for.  But  if  you  cannot, 
it  will  be  unreasonable  on  your  side  to  insist  any  longer 
upon  what  you  have  no  notion  of. 

Hf/l.  To  confess  ingenuously,  I  cannot.   * 

Phil.  Can  you  even  separate  the  ideas  of  extension 
and  motion,  from  the  ideas  of  all  those  qualities  which 
they  who  make  the  distinction,  term  secondary. 
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Ant  What  I  is  it  not  an  easy  matter  to  consider 
extension  and  motion  by  themselves,. abstracted  from 
all  other  sensible  qualities  ?  Pray  how  do  the  mathema- 
ticians treat  of  them  ? 

Phil.  I  acknowledge,  Hylas,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
form  general  propositions  and  reasonings  about  those 
qualities,  without  mentioning  any  other;  and  in  this 
sense  to  consider  or  treat  of  them  abstractedly.  But  how 
doth -it  follow  that  because  I  can  pronounce  the  word 
motion  by  itself,  I  can  form  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind 
exclusive  of  body  ?  Or  because  theorems  may  be  made 
of  extension  and  figures,  without  any  mention  o(  great 
or  smally  or  any  other  sensible  mode  or  quality ;  that 
therefore  it  is  possible  such  an  abstract  idea  of  exten- 
sion, without  any  particular  size  or  figure^  or  sensible 
quality,  should  be  distinctly  formed,  and  apprehended 
by  the  mind  ?  Mathematicians  treat  of  quantity,  with- 
out regarding  what  other  sensible  qualities  it  is  attended 
with,  as  being  altogether  indifferent  to  their  demonstra- 
tions. But  when  laying  aside  the  words,  they  contem- 
plate the  bare  ideas,  I  believe  you  will  find^  they  are  not 
the  pure  abstracted  ideas  of  extension. 

Htfl.  But  what  say  you  to  pure  intellect  f  May  not 
abstracted  ideas  be  framed  by  that  faculty  ? 

Phil.  Since  I  cannot  frame  abstract  ideas  at  all,  it  is 
plain!  cannot  ftame  them  by  the  help  of  pure  intellect, 
whatsoever  faculty  you  understand  by  those  words.  Be- 
sides, not  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  pure  intellect 
and  its  spiritual  objects,  as  virtue,  reason,  God,  or  the 
like,  thus  much  seems  manifest,  that  sensible  things 
are  only  to  be  perceived  by  sense,  or  represented  by  the 
imagination.  Figures  therefore  and  extension,  being 
originally  perceived  by  sense,  do  not  belong  to  pure  in- 
tellect :  but  for  your  farther  satisfaction,  try  if  you  can 
frame  the  idea  of  any  figure,  abstracted  from  all  particu- 
of  size,  or  even  from  other  sensible  qualities. 
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/j^/.  Let  me  think  a  little 1  do  not  .find  Itiat  I 

can. 

Phil.  And  can  you  think  it  possible,  that  should 
really  exist  in  nature,  which  implies  a  repugnancy  in  its 
conception  ? 

HyL  By  no  means. 

PkiL  Since  therefore  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
mind  to  disunite  the  ideas  of  extension  and  motion 
from  all  other  sensible  qualities,  doth  it  not  follow,  that 
where  the  one  exist,  there  necessarily  the  other  exist 
likewise  ? 

Hyl.  It  should  seem  so. 

Phil.  Consequently  the  very  same  arguments  which 
you  admitted,  as  conclusive  against  the  secondary  qua- 
lities, are  without  any  farther  application  of  force  agsunst 
the  primary  too.  Besides,  if  you  will  trust  your  senses, 
is  it  not  plain  all  sensible  qualities  coexist,  or-  to  them 
appear  as  being  in  the  same  place  ?  Do  they  ever  repre- 
sent a  motion,  or  figure,  as  being  divested  of  all  other 
visible  and  tangible  qualities  ? 

Hyl.  You  need  say  no  more  on  this  head*  I  am 
free  to  own,  if  there  be  no  secret  error  or  oversight  in 
our  proceedings  hitherto,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are 
alike  to  be  denied  existence  without  the  mind.  But 
my  fear  is,  that  I  have  been  too  liberal  in  my  former 
concessions,  or  overlooked  some  fallacy  or  other.  In 
short,  I  did  not  take  time  to  think. 

PhiL  For  that  matter,  Hylas,  you  may  take  what 
time  you  please  in  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  in- 
quiry. You  are  at  liberty  to  recover  any  slips  you 
might  have  made,  or  offer  whatever  you  have  omitted, 
which  makes  for  your  first  opinion. 

Hyl.  One  great  oversight  I  take  to  be  this :  that  I 
did  not  sufHciently  distinguish  the  object  from  the  sema* 
tion.  Now  though  this  latter  may  not  exist  without 
the  mind,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  the  former 
cannot. 
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.    nj^  What  object  da  you  ;ineaii  i  The  object  of 

IfyL  The  same. 

PhiL  It  is  then  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hyt.  Right. 

PhiL .  Make  me  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  immediately  perceived,  and  a  sensation. 

Hyl.  The  sensation  I  take  to  be  an  act  of  the  mind 
perceiving ;  beside  which,  there  is  something.perceived ; 
imd  this  I  call  the  obfect.  For  example,  there  is  red 
and  yellow  on  that  tulip.  But  then  the  act  of  perceiv- 
ings those  colours  is  in  me  only,  and  not  in  the  tulip. 

Phil.  What  tulip  do  you  speak  of?  Is  it  that  which 
you  see  ? . 

Hjff.  The  same. 

Phil.  And  what  do  you  see  beside  colour,  figure^ 
and  extension  ? 

Ht/L  Nothing. 

PhiL  What  you  would  say  then  is,  that  the  red  and 
yellow  are  coexistent  with  the  extension ;  is  it  not  ? 

Ifyl.  That  is  not  all ;  I.wQidd  say,  they  have  a  real 
existence  without  the  mind,  in  some  unthinking  sub- 
stance. 

PhiL  That  the  colours  are  r^ly  in  the  tulip  which 
I  see,  is  manifest.  ]Meither  can  it  be  denied,  that  this 
tulip  may  exist  independent  of  your  mind  or  mine ;  but 
that  any  immediate  object  of  the  senses,  that  is,  any 
idea,  or  combination  of  ideas,  should  exist  in  an  un- 
^nlupg  substaiKe,  or  exterior  to  all  minds,  is  in  itself 
an  icvident  contradiction.  Nor  can  I  imagine  how  this 
follows  from  what  you  said  just  now,  to  wit,  that  the  red 
and  yellow  were  on  the  tulip  you  saw^  since  you  do  not 
pretend  to  see  that  unthinking  substance. 

IfyL  You  have  an  artful  way,  Philonous,  of  diverting 
pof  iaqiuiy  from  the  subjecL 

PhiL  I  see  you  have  no  mind  to  be  pressed  that  way. 
To  return  then  to  your  distinction  between .  sensation 
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and  object.;  if  I  take  you  right,  you  distinguish  ^n  eveiy 
perception  two  things,  the  one  an  action  of  the  mindi 
the  other  not. 
Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  And  this  action  cannot  exist  in,  or  belong  to^ 
any  unthinking  thing ;  but  whatever  beside  is  implied 
in  a  perception,  may  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil.  So  that  if  there  was  a  perception  without 
any  act  of  the  •  mind,  it  were  possible  such  a  perception 
should  exist  in  an  unthinking  substance  ? 

HyL  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  impossible  there  aboold 
be  such  a  perception. 

Phil.  When  is  the  mind  said  to  be  active  ? 
Hyl.  When  it  produces,  puts  an  end  to,  or  changes, 
any  thing. 

Phil.  Can  the  mind  produce,  discontinue,  or  chnge 
any  thing,  but  by  an  act  of  the  will  ?  • 
Hyl.  It  cannot. 

PAfV.  The  mind  therefore  is  to  be  accounted  active 
in  its  perceptions,  so  far  forth  as  volition  is  included  in 
them  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

PhiL  In  plucking  this  flower,  I  am  active,  because 
I  do  it  by  the  motion  of  my  hand,  which  was  consequent 
upon  my  volition  ;  so  likewise  in  applyipg  it  to  my  nose. 
But  is  either  of  these  smelling  ? 
HyL  No. 

PhiL  I  act  too  in  drawing  the  air  through  my  nose ; 
because  my  breathing  so  rather  than  otherwise,  is  the 
effect  of  my  volition.  But  neither  can  this  be  called 
smelling :  for  if  it  were,  I  should  smell  every  time  I 
breathed  in  that  manner  ? 
HyL  True. 

PhiL  Smelling  then  is  somewhat  consequent  to  all 
this  ? 

HyL  It  is. 
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Pkil.  But  I  do  not  find  my  ml\  concern^  any  far-* 
ther«  Whatever  more  there  is,  as  that  I  perceive  such  a 
particular  smell  or  any  smell  at  all,  this  is  independent  of 
my  will,  and  therein  I  am  altogether  passive.. .  Do  you 
find  it  otherwise  with  you,  Hylas  ? . 

Ifyl.  No,  the  very  same. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  seeing,  is  it  not  in  your  power  to 
open  your  eyes,  or  keep,  them  shut ;  to  turn  them  this 
or  that  way? 

Ifyl.  Without  doubt. 

Phil.  But  doth  it  in  like  manner  depend  on  your 
will,  that .  in  looking  on  this  flower,  you  perceive  white 
rather  than  any  other  colour  ?  Or  directing  your  open 
eyes  towards  yonder  part  of  the  heaven,  can  you  avoid 
seeing  the  sun  ?  Or  is  light  or  darkness  the  effect  of  your 
volition  ? 

-%/•  No  certainly. 

Phil,:  You  are  then  in  these  respects  altogether  pas* 
sive. 

Hyl.  I  am. 

Phil.  Tell  me  now,  whether  seeing  consists  in  per- 
c^ng  li^t  and  ooburs,  or  in  opening  and  turning  the 
eyes  ? 

J^/.  Without  doubt,  in  the  former. 

PAiL  Since  therefore  you  are  in  the  very  perception 
of  light  and. colours  altogether  passive,  what  is  become 
of  that  action  you  were  speaking  of,  as  an  ingredient  in 
every  sensation  ?  And  doth  it  not  follow  from  your  own 
concessions,  that  the  perception  of  light  and  colours,  in- 
cluding no  action  in  it,  may  exist  in  an  unperceiying 
substance  ?  And  is  not  this  a  plain  contradiction  B 

HyL  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

PML  Besides,  since  you  distinguish  the  active  and 
passive  in  every  perception,  you  must  do  it  in  that  of  pain. 
But  how  is.  it  possible  that,  pain,  be,  it  as  little^active  as 
you  please,  should  exist  in  an  uoperceiving  substance  ? 
In  short,  do  but  consider  the  pointy  and  then  confer  in- 
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i  genuously,  whether  light  and  coloinv,  tastes,  sounds, 
&c.  are  not  all  equally  passions  or  sensations  in  the  soull 
You  may  indeed  call  them  external  objects y  and  give  them 
in  words  what  subsistence  you  please.  But  examine  your 
own  thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  be  not  as  I 
say? 

HyL  I  acknowledge,  Philonous,  that  upon  a  fair  ob- 
servation of  what  passes  in  my  mind,  I  can  discover  no^ 
thing  else,  but  that  I  am  a  thinking  being,  afiected  with 
variety  of  sensations ;  neither  is  it  ix)ssible  to  coneeive 
how  a  sensation  should  exist  in  an  unperceiving  sub- 
stance^ But  then  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  k)6k  btf 
sensible  things  in  a  different  view,  considering  th^em  as 
so  many  modes  and  qualities,  I  find  it  necessafy  to  sup- 
pose a  mtfterial  substratum^  without  which  they  cannot 
be  conceived  to  exist. 

Phil.  Material  substratum  call  you  it)  Fray,  by 
which  of  your  senses  came  you  acquainted  with  that 
being  ? 

HyL  It  is  not  itself  sensible ;  its  modes  and  quali- 
ties only  being  perceived  by  the  senses. 

Phil.  I  presume  thien,  it  was  by  reflection  and  reason 
you  obtained  the  idea  of  it  ? 

HyL  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  proper  positive  idea  of 
it.  However  I  conclude  it  exists,  because  qualities  can- 
not be  conceived  to  exist  without  a  support . 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  have  only  a  relative  notion 
(^it,  or  that  you  conceive  it  not  otherwise  thui  by  oon- 
ceiving  the  relation  it  bears  to  sensible  qmlitieB  ? 

HyL  Right. 

PhiL  Be  pleased  therefore  to  let  me  know  whereiii 
that  relation  consists. 

HyL  Is  it  not  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  termm^ 
stratum^  or  suf)stance  f 

PhiL  If  so,  the  vfot^substratum  should  import,  that 
it  is  spread  under  the  sensible  qualities  or  acddents  ? 

HyL  True. 
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Phil.  And  consequendy  under  extension  ? 

Hyl.  I  own  it. 

Phil.  It  18  therefore  somewhat  in  its  own  nature  en- 
tirdy  distinct  from  extension  ? 

.  Ifyl.  I  tell  you^  extension  is  only  a  mode,  and  matter 
is  something  that  supports  modes.  -And  is  it  not  evi- 
dent the  thing  supported  is  different  from  the  thing 
supporting  i 

Phil.  So  that  something  distinct  from,  and  exclusive 
of  extension,  is  su[^x>sed  to  be  the  mbstraium  of  exten- 
sion? 

Hyl.  Just  so. 

Phil.,  Answer  me,  Hylas.  C^n  a  thing  be  spread 
without  extension  ?  or  is  not  the  idea  of  extension  ne- 
cessarily included  in  spreading  f 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Whatsoever  therefbreyou  suppose  spread  under 
any  thing,  must  have  in  itself  an  extension  distinct  from 
the  extension  of  that  thing  under  which  it  is  spread  ? 

Hyl.  It  must. 

Phil.  Consequently  every  corporeal  substance  being 
the  subttraium  of  extension,  must  have  in  itself  another 
extension,  by  which  it  is  qualified  to  be  a  substratum : 
and  so  on  to  infinity  ?  And  I  ask  whether  this  be  not 
absurd  in  itself,  and  repugnant  to  what  you  granted  just 
noWj  to  wit,  that  Hie  substratum  was  something  distinct 
from,  and  exclusive  of  extension  ? 

Hyl.  Aye  but,  Philonous,  you  take  me  wrong.  I  do 
not  mean  ihat  matter  is  spread  ina  gross  literal  sense  un^ 
der  extension. '  The  word  substratum  is  used  only  to  ex- 
press in  general  the  ;same  thing  with  substance. 

Phil.  Well  then,  let  us  examine  the  relation  implied 
in  the  term  substance.  Is  it  not  that  it  stands  under 
accidents  ? 

^/.  The  very  same. 

PhU.  But  that  one  thing  may  stand  under  or  support 
another,  miist  it  not  be  extended  ? 
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Hyl.  It  must* 

Phil.  Is  not  therefore  this  supposition  liable  to  the 
some  absurdity  with  the  former  ? 

Hyl.  You  still  take  things:  in  a*8trict  literal  sense : 
that  is  not  fair^  Philonous. 

Phil.  I  am  not  for  imposing  any  sense  on  your 
words:  you  are  at  liberty  to  explain  them  as  you  please. 
Only  I  beseech  you,  make  me  understand  something  by 
them.  You  tell  me  matter  supports  or  stands  under 
accidents.    How !  is  it  as  your  legs  support  your  body  ? 

HyL  No ;  that  is  the  literal  sense. 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  know  any  sense,  literal  or  not  li- 

tecaly  that  you  understand  it  in. How  long  must  I 

wait  for  an  answer,  Hy las  ? 

Hyl.  I  declare  I  know  not  what  to  say.  I  once 
thought  I  understood  well  enough  what  .was  Meant  by 
matter's  supporting  accidents.  But  now  the  more  I 
think  on  it,  the  less  can  I  comprehend  it ;  in  short  I  find 
that  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  have  no  idea  at  all,  ndther 
relative  nor  positive,  of  matter ;  you  know  neither  what 
it  is  in  itself,  nor  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents  ? 
Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it. 

Phil.  And  yet  you  asserted,  that  you  could  not  con- 
ceive how  qualities  or  accidents  should  really  exist, 
without  conceiving  at  the  same  time  a  material  support 
of  them  ? 
Hyl.  I  did. 

Phil.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  conceive  the  real  ex- 
istence of  qualities,  you  do  withal  conceive  something 
which  you  cannot  conceive  ? 

Hyl.  It  was  wrong  I  own.  But  still  I  fear  there  is 
some  fallacy  or  other.  Pray  what  think  you  of  this  ?  It 
is  just  come  into  my  head,  that  the  ground  of  all  our 
mistake  lies  in  your  treating  of  each  quality  by  itself. 
Now,  I  grant  that  each  quality  cannot  singly  subsist 
without  the  mind.     Colour  cannot  without  extension. 
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neither  can  figure  without  some  other  senmble  quality. 
But  as  the  several  qualities  united  or  blended  togethef 
form  entire  sensible  things^  nothing  hinders  why  sutch 
things  may  not  be  supposed  to  exist  without  the  mind. ; 

Phil.  Either,  Hylas,  you  are  jesting,  or  have  a  very 
had.  memory.  .  Though  indeed  we  went  through  all  the 
qualities  by  name  one  after  another ;  yet  my  arguments^ 
or  rather  your  concessions,  no  where  tended  to  prove, 
that  the  secondary  qualities  did  not  subsist  each  alone  by 
itself;,  but  that  they  were  not  at  a//  without  the  mind; 
Indeed  in  treating  of  figure  and  motion,  we  csonduded 
they  could  not  exist  without  the  mind,  -  becaiise  it  vrad 
impossible  even  in  thou^t  to  separate  them  from  all 
secondary  qualities,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  by 
themselves.  But  then  this  was  not  the  only  argument 
made  use  of  upon  that  occasion.  But  (to  pass  by  all 
that  hath  been  hitherto  said,imd  reckon  it  fbrnothingi 
if  you  will  have  it  so)  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole 
upon  this  issue.  If  you  can  conceive  it  possible  for  any 
mixture  or  combination  of  qualities,  or  any  sensible  ob« 
ject  whatever,  to  exist  without  the  mind,  then  I  will 
grant  it  actually  to  be  so. 

Hyl.  If  it  comes  to  that,  the  point  will  soon  be  de- 
cided. What  more  easy  than  to  conceive  a  tree  or 
house  existing  by  itself,  independent  of,  and  unpef* 
ceived  by,  any  mind  whatsoever  ?  I  do  at  this  present 
time  conceive  them  existing  after  that  manner. 

Phil.  How  say  you,  Hylas,  can  you  see  a  thing  which 
is  at  the  same  time  unseen  i 

Hyl.  No,  that  were  a  contradiction^ 

PhiL  Is  it  not  as  great  a  contradiction  to'  talk  of 
cencewing  a  thing  which  is  unconeeived  f 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  The  tree  or  house  therefore  which  you  think 
of,  is  conceived  by  you? 

Hyl.  How  shouFd  it  be  otherwise  ?. 

P/iil.  And  what  is  conceived,  is  surelyin  the  mind? 

VOL.    I.  L 
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;  .fi^/.  Without  question^  that  vrhidi  is  conoiiiTed  i% 
Inkheihind* 

PhiL  How  then  came  yoU  to  say,  you  tonorived  a 
houae  or  tree  existing  independent  and  out  of  all  minds 
whataoevier? 

HifL  ThlBt  was  I  own-  an  oversight ;  but  stay,  let 
me  ootisider  what  led  rae  into  it*— It  is  a  pleasant  mis- 
take  enough.  As  I  was  thinking  of  a  tree  iii  a  solitaiy 
jdaoe,  where  ho  one  was  present  to  sde  it^  meth6ught 
diat  was  to  conceive  a  tree  as  existing  unpehDeited  or 
lihtbbugfat  ofy-  not  considering  that  I  myself  conceived 
it  all  the  while.  But  how  I  plainly  see^  that  all' J  can 
do  ia  to  frame  ideas  in  toy  own  mind.  I  may  indeed 
eoQctive  in  my  own  tlioughts  the  idea  of  a  tree,  or  a 
house,  (^  a  mountain,  but  that  iis  all.  And  this  is  fiv 
from  proving,  that  I  can  conceive  them  txisting  md  of 
the  minds  of  all  spirits. 

'  fihil:  Vou  acknowledge  then  that  you  cannot  po^u 
My  conceive,  how  any  one  corporeal  sensible  thing 
shoiild  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  ? 

Hi/L  I  do. 

PhiL  And  yet  you  will  earnestly  contend  for  the  truth 
of  that  which  you  cannot  so  much  as  conceive  ? 

Ht/l.  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  think,  but  still 
there  are  some  scruples  remain  with  me.  Is  it  not  cer- 
tain I  see  things  at  a  distance?  Db  we  not  perceive  the 
stars  and  moon,  for  example,  to  be  a  great  way  off?  Is 
not  this,  I  say,  manifest  to  the  senses  ? 

PhiL  Do  you  not  in  a  dream  too  perceive  those  or 
the  like  objects  ? 

HyL  I  do. 

PhiL  And  have  they  not  then  the  same  appearance 
of  being  distant  ? 

HjfL  They  have. 

PhiL  But  you  do  not  thence  conclude  the  apparitions 
in  a  dream,  to  be  without  the  mind  ? 
•  HgL  By  no  means. 
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PhU.  Ypu(Hight::not  therefore  to  oondodediat  sen- 
sible objects  are  without  the  mind,  from  thdr  ^peAmnoe 
or  manner  wherein  they,  are  perceived. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it  But  doth  not  my  sense  de- 
ceive me  in  those  cases  ? 

Phil.  By  no  means.  The  idea  or  thing  which  yoii 
immediately  perceive,  neither  setose  nor  reason  informs 
you  that  it  actually  exists  without  the  mind.  By  sense 
you  only  know  that  you  are  aifected  with  such  certain 
sensations  of  light  and  colours,  8cCi  And  these  you  will 
not  say  are  without  the  mind. 

HyL  True ;  but  beside  all  that,  do  you  not  think 
the  sight  suggests  something  ofoiUness  or  distance  f 

Phil.  Upon  approaching  a  distant  object^  do  the 
visible  size  and  figure  change  perpetually,  or  do  they 
appear  the  same  at  all  distances  ? 

Hyl.  They  are  in  a  continual  change. 

Phil.  Sight  therefore  doth  npt  suggest  or  any  way 
inform  you,  that  the  visible  object  you  immediately  per- 
ceive, exists  at .  a  distance,*  or  will  be  perceived  when 
you  advance  farther  onward,  there  being  a  continued 
series  of  visible  objects  succeeding  each  other  during 
the  whole  time  of  your  approach. 

HyL  It  doth  not ;  but  still  I  kncrw,  upon  seeing  an 
object,  what  object  I  shall  perceive  after  having  passed 
over  a  certain  distance :  no  matter  whether  it  be  exactly 
the  same  or  no :  there  is  still  something  of  disUmcesug- 
gested  in  the  case. 

Phil.  Good  Hylas,  do  but  reflect  a  little  on  the  point, 
flnd  then  tell  me  whether  there  be  any  more  in  it  than  this. 
From  the  ideas  you  actually  perceive  by  sight,  you  have 
by  experience  learned  to  collect  what  other  ideas  you  will 
(according  to  the  standing  order  of  nature)  be  aflected 
with,  after  such  a  certain  succession  of  time  and  motion. 

HyL  Upon  the  niiole,  I  take  it  to  be  nothing  else. 

■ 

*  See  the  Essay  towards  a  new  Theory  of  Vision ;  and  its  Vin- 
dication. 

l2 
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Pkit '  Now  18  it  not  pfannf,  that  if  we  suppose  a  man 
bfnmbliiid.wa9.on  a  sudclelti  made  to  tee,  he  could  at  first 
have  no  experience  of  ^wbat  may  be:  suggested  by  sight } 

HyL  It  is. 

PhU.  He  would  not  then  according  to  you  have  any 
notioti  qC  distance  anne^ced;  to  the  things  he.  saw  ;  but 
wsould  ;take  them  for.a  new  setof  sensations  existing 
only  in  his  mind  ? 

J^/.  Jt  is  undeniable. '  * 

P-hil.  But  to  make  it  still  moreplftin :  is  not  dij. 
tance  a  line  turned  endwise  to  the  eye? 

HyL  It  is. 

PhiL  And  can  a  line  so  situated  be  perceived  by  sight  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot; 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  that  distance  is 
not  properly  and  immediately  percseived  by  sight  ? 

HyL  It  should  s^m  so. 

Phi}.  Again,  i3  it  your  opinion  that  colours  are  at  a 
distance? 

HyL  It  must  be  acknowledged,  they  are  only  in  the 
mind.     : 

PhiL  But  do  not  Colours  appear  to  the  eye  as  coex* 
isting  in  the  same  place  with  extension  and  figures  ? 

Hyl.  They  do. 

Phil.  How  can  you  then  conclude  from  sight,  that 
figures  exist  without,  when  you  acknowledge  colours  do 
not ;  the  sensible  appearance  being  the  very  same  with 
regard  to  both  ? 

Hyl.  I  know  not  what  to  ailswef . 

Phil.  But  allowing  that  distance  was  truly  and  \m^ 
mediately  perceived  by  the  mind^  yet  it  would  not  thence 
follow  it  existed  out  of  the  mind.  For  whatever  is  im- 
mediately perceived  is  an  idea  i  and  can  any  ideh  exist 
out  of  the  mind  ? 

HyU  Tosuppose  that^  Were  absurd :  but  inibrm  me, 
Philonous,  can  we?  perceive  or  know  nothing  beside  our 
ideas  ? 
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Phil.  As  for  the  rational  deduckig  of  iauiltt-fit>m 
fects,  that  is  heside  our  inquiry.  And  by  the  semes  ydn 
can  best  tell,  whether  you  perceive  any  thing  which  is 
not  immediately  perceived.  And  I  i^  you,  whethcsr 
the  things  immediately  perceived,  are  other  •  thai  your 
own  sensations  or  ideari?  Tou  have  indeed  move  than 
once,  in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  dedared- yoidr- 
self  on  those  points ;  but  you  seem  by  this  last  question 
to  have  departed  from  what  you  then  thought.- 

HyL  To  speak  the  truth,  Phikmous,  I  think  thercf 
are  two  kinds  of  objects,  the  one  perceived  immediatdy, 
which  are  likewise  called  ideas ;  the  other  are  real  thinga 
or  external  objects  perceived  by  the  mediation  of  ideal, 
whidi  are  thdr  images  and  represoitations.  -  Now  I  i^^n, 
ideas  do  not  exist  without  the  mind  ;  bat  the  littfer  SMt 
of  objects  do.  lam  sorry  I  did  not  think  erf*  this  ditt^ 
tinction  sooner;  it  would  probaUy  have  cut  short  yotf 
discourse. 

PhiL  Are  those  external  objects  perceived  by  sense, 
er  by  some  other  (acuity  ? 

Ifyl.  They  are  perceived  by  sense. 
PhU.  Howl  is  there  any^  tiling  perceived  by  senfe, 
which  is  not  immediately  perceived  ? 

Hifl.  Yes,  Philonous,  in  some  sort  there  is.  For 
example,  when  I  look  on  a  picture  or  statue  c^  Julius 
Cesar,  I  may  be  said  after  a  manner  to  pero(Sive-  hifti 
(though  not  immediately)  by  my  senses. 

PhiL  It  seems  then  you  will  have  our  ideas,  which 
alone  are  immediately  perceived,  to  be  pictures  of  exter- 
nal things :  and  that  tiiese  also  are  perceived  by  sense, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  a  conformity  or  resemblance  to 
our  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil.  And  in  the  same  way  that  Julius  Cesar,  in 
himself  invisible,  is  nevertheless  perceived  by  sight  ;•  real 
things  in  themselves  imperoeptible,are  perceived  by  sense, 
/i//.  In  the  ver)' same. 
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PA#.  Tell  m^  Hylas,  \irben  vou  behcdd  the  picture 
9f  Jijlius  CeBaTj  do  you  see  with  your  eyes  any  mate 
than  some  colours  and  figures  with  a  certain  symmetry. 
ai)d  composition  of  the  whole  ? 

HjfL  Nothing  else. 

phil^  And  would  not  a  man^  who  had  ne?er  known 
any.  thing  of  Julius  Cesar,  see  as  much  ? 

HyL  He  would. 

Phil.,  Consequently  he  hath  his  sight,  and  the  use  of 
)t|  ioajS  perfect  a  degree  as  you  ? 

Jfyl.  I  agree  with  you. 

JPhiL  Whence  comes  it  then  that  your  thoughts  an 
^iieoted  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and.his  are  not  ?  This 
cannot  proceed  from  the  sensations  or  id^s  of  sense  by 
jOtt  then  perceived  ;  since  you  acknowledge  you  have 
no  advdnti^  over  him  in  that  respect.  It  should  seem 
therefore  to  proceed  from  ceaspn  aiid  memory :  should 
it  not? 

HyL.  it  should.  ' 

PhiL  Consequently  it  will  not  follow  from  that  in* 
stance,  that  any  Uung  is  perceived  by  sense  which  is  not 
immediately  perceived.  Though  I  grant  we  may  in  one 
acceptation  be  said  to  perceive  sensible  things  mediately 
by  sense  ;  that -is,  when  from  a  frequently-perceived 
connexion,  the  immediate  perception  of  ideas  by  one 
^enae  suggests  to  the  mind  others  perhaps  belonging  to 
anothersense,  which  are  wont  to  be  connected  with  them. 
For  instance,  when  I  hear  a  coach  drive  along  the  streets, 
inlmediatdy  I  perceive  only  the  sound ;  but  from  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  that  such  a  sound  is  connected  with 
a  coach,  I  am  said  to  hear  the  coach.  It  is  nevertheless 
evident,  that  in  truth  and  strictness,  nothing  can  be 
heard  but  sound :  and  the  coach  is  not  then  properly 
perceived  by  6ense,  but  suggested  from  experience.  So 
likewise  when  we  are  said  to  see  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron ; 
the  solidity  and  heat  of  the  iron  are  not  the  objects  of 
sight,  but  suggested  to  the  imagination  by  the  colour  and 
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figure^  which  are  poparly  perceived  hy  that,  sense.  .  Jn. 
short,  those  things  alone  are  actually  and  strictly  per- 
ceived by  any  sense,  which  would  have  been  perceived, 
in  case  that  same  sensehad  then  been  first  coi^ferredtxi 
us. .  As  for  other  things,  it  is  plain  they  are  only  sug-^ 
gested  to  the  mind  by  experience  groimded  on  fonner 
perceptions.    But  to  return  to  your  comparison*  of  Q^ 
sars  picture,  it  is  plain,  if  you  keep  to  that,  you  must* 
hold,  the  real  things  or  archetypes  of  our  ideas  ace  not  per?, 
ceived  by  sense,  but  by  some  internal  &culty  of  the  soul, 
as  reason  or  memory.    I  would  therefore  fiun  know, 
what  arguments  you  can  draw  from  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  what  you  call  real  things  oc  material  objects. 
Or  whether  you  remember  to  have  seen  them  fbrmeriiy. 
as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  or  if  you  have  hean)-  or  read 
of  any  one  that  did. 

Hyl.  I  see,  Philonous,  you  are  disposed  to  rEullery ; 
but  that  will  never  convince  me. 

Phil.  My  aim  is  only  to  learn  from  you  the  way  to. 
come  at  the  knowledge  of  material  beings.  Whatever^ 
we  perceive,  is  perceived  immediatdy  or  mediately :  by, 
sense,  or  by  reason  and  reflection.  But  as  you  have  ex- 
cluded sense,  pray  shew  me  what  reason  you  have  to, 
believe  their  existence;  or  what  medium  you  can  possi- 
bly make  use  of,  to  prove  it  either  to  mine  or  your  own. 
understanding. 

Hyl.  To  deal  ingenuously,  Philonous,  now  I  consider, 
the  point,  I  do  not  find  I  can  give  you  any  good  reason  for 
it.  But  thus  much  seems  pretty  plain,  that  it  is  at  least 
possible  such  things  may  really  exist.  And  as  long  as. 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  them,  I  am  resolved 
to  believe  as  I  did,  till  you  bring  good  reasons  to  the 
contrary. 

PhiL  What !  is  it  come  to  this,  that  you  only  be- 
lieve the  existence  of  material  objects,  and  that  your  be- 
lief is  founded  barely  on  the  possibility  of  its  being  true  ? 
Then  you  will  have  me  bring  reasons  against  it :  though 


■  ■ 
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ahlbther  would  think  it  reasonable^  the  proof  should  lie 
oil  him' who  holds  the  affirmative.  -  And  after  alK'  this 
very,  point  which  you  are  now  resolved  to  maintain 
\iMiout  any  reason,  is  in  ef!ect  what  you  have  more  than 
onoe  during  this  discourse  seen  good  reason  to  give  up. 
But  to  pass  over  all  this ;  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you 
si^our  ideas  do  not  *  exist  without  the  mind ;  but  that 
they  are  copies^  images,  or  representations,  of  certain 
originals  that  do  ? 
«  HyL  You  take  me  right. 
'     PhiU  They  are  then  like  external  things  ? 

-^/.  They  are. 

Phil.  Have  those  things  a  stable  and  permanent 
qature  independent  of  our  senses ;  or  are  they  in  a  per- 
petual change,  upon  our  producing  any  motions  in  our 
bodi^,  suspending,  exerting,  or  altering,  our  faculties  or 
organs  of  sense  t- 

HyL  Real  things,  it  is  plain,  have  a  fixed  and  real 
nature,  which  remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  any 
diange  in  our  senses,  or  in  the  posture  and  motion  of 
our  bodies ;  which  indeed  may  affect  the  ideas  in  our 
minds,  but  it  were  absurd  to  think  they  had  the  same 
effect  on  things  existing  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  How  then  is  it  possible,  that  things  perpetually 
fleeting  and  variable  as  our  ideas,  should  be  copies  or 
images  of  any  thing  fixed  and  constant  ?  Or  in  other 
words,  since  all  sensible  qualities,  as  size,  figure,  colour, 
&c.  that  is,  our  ideas  are  continually  changing  upon 
every  alteration  in  the  distance,  medium,  or  instruments 
of  sensation  ;  how^  can  any  determinate  material  objects 
be  properly  represented  or  painted  forth  by  several  dis- 
tinct things,  each  of  which  is  so  difFerent  from  and  un- 
like the  rest  ?  Or  if  you  say  it  resembles  some  one  only 
of  our  ideas,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  distinguish  the  true 
copy  from  all  the  false  ones  ? 

HyL  I  profess,  Philonous,  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  this. 
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Phil.  But  neither  is  this  alK    M^hicb  are  material 

*  *  ■ 

objects  in  themselves,  perc^tible  or  imperceptible  ? 

HyL  Properly  and  immediately  nothing  can  be  per* 
ceived  but  ideas.  All  material  things  therefore  are  m 
themselves  insensible^  and  to  be  perceived  only  by  our 
ideas.  - 

Phil.  Ideas  then  are  sensible,  and  their  archetypes 
or  originals  insensible  ? 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  But  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  be  like  that 
which  is  insensible  ?  Can  a  real  thing  in  itself  invisible 
be  like  a  colour ;  or  a  real  thing  which  is  not  audible  be 
like  a  sound  ^  In  a  word,  can  any  thing  be  like  a  sensa- 
tion or  idea,  but  another  sensation  or  idea  ? 

Hyi.  I  must  own,  I  think  not. 

Phil.  Is  it  possible  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the 
point  ?  Do  you  not  perfectly  know  your  own  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  I  know  .themi  perfectly ;  since  what  I  do  not 
perceive  or  know,  can  be  no  part  of  my  idea. 

'  Phil.  Consider  therefore,  and  examine  them,  and 
then  tell  me  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  cwi 
exist  without  the  mind  ?  or  if  you  can  conceive  any 
thing  like  them  existing  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
conceive  or  understand  how  any  thing,  but  an  idea  can 
be  like  an  idea.  And  it  is  most  evident,  that  720  idea 
can  exist  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  You  are  therefore  by  your  principles  forced 
to  deny  the  reality  of  sensible  things,  since  you  made  it 
to  consist  in  an  absolute  existence  exterior  to  the  mind. 
That  is  to  say,  you  are  a  downright  sceptic.  So  I  have 
gained  my  point,  which  was  to  shew  your  principles  led 
to  scepticism. 

Hyl.  For  the  present  I  am,  if  not  entirely  convinced, 
at  least  silenced. 

Phil.  I  would  fain  know  what  more  you  would  re- 
quire in  order  to  a  perfect  conviction.    Have  you  not  had 
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the  liberty  of  explaiaing  yoursdf  all  nunner  of  w^ys  ? 
Were  any  little  ^ip8  in  discourse  laid  hold  and  inii^ed) 
oal-Or  were  you  not  allowed  to  retract-orreinfbroeany 
tbiagyouhado^«d,a8  best  served  yourpurpoee?  Hath 
not. every  thing  you  could  say  been  heard  and  examined 
with  dl  the  frimesg  imaginable  ?  In  a  word,  hare  yon 
not  ineveiy  point  been  convinced  out  of  your  own  mouth  ? 
And,  if  you  can  at  present  discover  any  flaw  in  any  of 
your-  former  ooncessions,  or  think  of  any  remaining  sub- 
tsHbg^j  'apy  new  distinction,  colour,  or  comment  vAtat- 
ooever,  wky  do  you  not  produce  it  ? 
.  Ifyt.  A  little  patience,  I^ilonous.  I  am  at  present 
ao  iTiiffHt  to  see  myself  ensnared,  and  as  it  were  impri-~ 
soaed  in  the  labyrinths  you  have  drawn  me  into,  that 
on  the  sudden  it  cannot  be  expected  I  should  find  my 
way  out.  You  must  ^ve  me  time  to  look,  abput  me, 
andrecotlect  myself. 

Phil.  Hark ;  is  not  this  the  college-bcll  t 

Hyl.  It  rings  for  prayers. 

•Phil.  We  will  go  in  then  if  you  please,' and  meet 
here  again  to-morrow  morning.    In  the  mean  time  you- 
nyay  employ  your  thoughts  on  this  morning's  discourse,' . 
and  try  if  you  can  iind  any  fallacy  in  it,  or  invent  any  new 
I  to  extricate  yourself. 

^U  Agreed. 


'• 
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HYLAS. 


I  BBO  your  pardon^  Philonous^  for  not  meeting  you 
sooner.  All  this  morning  my  head  was  so  filled  with 
our  hte  conversation,  that  I  bad  not  leisure  to  think  c£ 
the  time  of  th6  day,  or  indeed  of  any  thing  else. 

Philonous.  I  am  glad  you  were  so  intent  upon  it,  in 
hopes  if  there  were  any  ihistakes  in  your  ooncessicxu^ 
or  fallacies  in  my  reasonings  from  them,  you  will  now 
discover  them  to  me. 

Hyl.  I  assure  you,  I  have  done  nothing  ever  since  I 
saw  you,  but  seardi  after  mistakes  and  fiiUades,  and 
with  that  view  have  minutely  examined  the  whole  series 
of  yesterday's  discourse :  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  notions 
it  led  me  into,  upon  review,  appear  still  more  dear  and 
evident ;  and  the  more  I  consider  them,  the  more  irre- 
nstibly  do  they  force  my  assent.    . 

Phil.  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a  sign  that  they 
are  genuine,  that  they  proceed  from  nature,  and  are  con- 
iwmable  to  right  reason  ?  Truth  and  beauty  are  in 
this  alike,  that  the  strictest  survey  sets  them  both  dflT 
to  advantage;  while  the  false  lustre  of  error  and  dis- 
guise cannot  endure  being  reviewed,  or  too  nearly  in- 
spected. 

HyL  i  own  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you  say. 
Nor  can  any  one  be  more  entirely  satined  of  the  truth 
of  those  odd  consequences,  so  long  as  I  have  in  view 
the  reasonings  that  lead  to  them.    But  when  these  are 
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oat  of  my  thoughts,  there  seema,  on  the  other  hand, 
■omething  so  satisfactory,  so  natural  and  intelligible,  in 
the  modem  way  of  explaining  things,  that,  I  profess,  I 
know  not  how  to  reject  it. 

Phil.  I  know  not  what  way  you  mean. 

Hyl.  I  mean  the  way  of  acoounting-for  our  sensa- 
ticHis  or  ideas. 

Phil.  How  is  that? 

Jfyl.  It  is  supposed  the  soul  makes  her  residence  in 
some  part  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  nerves  take 
their  rise,  and  are  thence  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
body :  and  that  outward  oli^ects,  by  the  difieKnt.irhpres- 
ricms  they  make  on  the  organs  c^  sense,  communicate 
certain  vibratire  motions  to  the  nerves ;  and  these  being' 
filled  with  spirits,  propagate  them  to  the  brain  or  seat  of 
the  soul,  which,  accordingto  the  various  impressions  or 
•trKes  thereby  made  in  the  brain,  is  variously  ai&cted 
with  ideas. 

Phil.  And  call  you  this  an  explication  of  the  manner 
whereby  we  are  affected  with- ideas  ? 

Ilyl.  Why  not,  I^Uonous,  have  you  any  thing  to 
<>b}ect  against  it  i 

■  Phil.  I  would  first  know  whether  I  rightly-  under- 
•stand  your  hypothesis.  You  make  certain  traces  in  the 
-brain  to  be  the  causes  or  occasions  of  our  ideas.  Pray 
tell  me,  whether  by  the  bram  you  mean  any  sensible 
thing  ? 

Hyl.  What  else  think  you  I  could  mean  i 
<      Phil.  Sensible  things  are  all  immediately  perceiv- 
able ;  and  those  things  which  are  immediately  perceiv- 
-sble,  are  ideas ;  and  these  exist  only  in  the  mind.  Thils 
much  you  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  long  since  agreed  to. 

Jfyl.  I  do  not  deny  it. 

Phil.  Tlie  brain,  therefore,  you  speak  of,  being  a 
'sensible  thing,  exists  only  in  the  mind.  Now,  I  would 
fain  know,  whether  you  think  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 
-that  otiu  idea  or  thing  existing  in  the  mind,  occasions  all 
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other  ideas.  And  if  you  think  so,  pray  how  do  you 
account  for  the  origin  of  that  primary  idea  or  brain 
itself? 

Hyl.  I  do  not  explain  the  origin  of  our  ideas  by  that 
brain  which  is  perceivable  to  sense,  tliis  being  itself  only 
a  combination  of  sensible  ideas,  but  by  another  which  I 
imagine. 

Phil.  But  are  not  things  imagined  as  truly  in  the 
mind  as  things  perceived  ? 

HyL  I  must  confess  they  are. 

Fhil.  It  comes,  therefore,  to  the  same  thing  ;  and 
you  have  been  all  this  wltile  accounting  for  ideas,  by 
certain  motions  or  impressions  in  the  brain,  that  isj  by 
some  alterations  in  an  idea,  whether  sensible  or  imagtcf- 
able,  it  matters  not. 

Hyl.  I  begin  to  suspect  my  hypothesis. 

-Phil.  Beside  spirits,  all  that  we  know  or  conceive 
are  our  own  ideas*  When,  therefore,  you  say,  all  ideas 
are  occasioned  by  impressions  in  the  brain,  do  you  con^ 
oeive  this  forun  or  no  ?  If  you  do,  then  you  talk  of  ideas 
imprinted  in  an  idea,  causing  that  same  idea,  which  i^ 
absurd.  If  you  do  not  conceive  it,  you  talk  unintellr<- 
gibly,  instead  of  forming  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 

HyU  I  now  clearly  see  it  was  a  mere  dream.  There 
is  nothing  in  it. 

PhU.  You  need  not  be  much  concerned  at  it:  for 
after  all,  this  way  of  explaining  things,  as  you  called  it^ 
cpuld  never  have  satisfied  any  reasonable  man.  What 
connexion  is  there  between  a  motion  in  the  nerVes^ 
and  the  sensations  of  sound  or  colour  in  the  mind  ? '  &t 
iiow  is  it  possible  these  should  be  the  eiiect  of  that?  f 
Ifyl.  But  I  could  never  think  it  had  so  little  in  itak 
now  it  seems  to  have. 

Phil.  Well  then,  are  you  at  length  satisfied  that  no 
a^sible  things  have  a  real  existence ;  and  that  yon  are 
in  truth  an  arrant  8cq>tic  ?  '  ^ 

•  J^.  It  is  too  plafai  to  be^deoied. 
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PkU^  LcxA!  are  not  tlie  fieMs  ooKreiiii>^-a.iie- 
lig^tful  verdure  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  the  woods 
and  groves,  in  the  rivers  and  clear  springs,  that  sooths, 
that  delights,  that  transports  the  soul  ?  At  the  prospect 
of  the  iride  and  deep  ocean,  or  some  huge  mountain 
iriioBe  top  is  lost  in  the  cloods,  or  of  an  old  gloomy 
forest,  are  not  our  minds  filled  with  a  pleasing  horror  ? 
Sten  in  rocks  and  deserts,  is  there  not  an  agreeahle 
wildness  ?  How  sincere  a  pleasure  is  it  to  behold  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  earth  I  To  presenre  and  renew  our 
'idish  for  them,  is  not  the  veil  of  night  alternately  drawn 
over  her  fine,  and  doth  she  not  change  her  dress  with 
die  seasons  ?  How  aptly  are  the  elements  disposed  I 
■What  variety  and  lye  in  the  meanest  productions  of 
nature !  What  delicacy,  what  beauty,  what  contrivance, 
in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies !  How  exquisitely  are 
all  things  suited,  as  well  to  thar  particular  ends,  as  to 
4X)Ostitute  opposite  parts  of -the  whole !  And  while  they 
-mutually  aid  and  support,  do  they  not  also  set  off  and 
illustrate  each  other  ?  Ruse  now  your  thoughts  from 
this  ball  of  earth,  to  all  those  glorious  luminaries  that 
-adorn  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  The  motion  and  situ- 
ation of  the  planets,  are  they  not  admirable  for  use  and 
order  ?  .  Were  those  (miscalled,  erratic)  globes  ever 
known  to  stray,  in  their  repeated  journeys  through  the 
pathless  void  ?  Do  they  not  measure  areas  round  the 
BOD.  ever  proportioned  to  the  times }  So  fixed,  so  immu- 
li^le,  are  the  laws  by  which  the  unseen  Author  of  nature 
wtuates  the  universe.  How  vivid  and  radiant  is  the 
-lustre  of  the  fixed  stars  1  How  magnificent  and  rich  that 
negligent  profusion,  with  whidi  they  appear  to  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  azure  vault!  Yet  if  you  take 
the  telescope,  it  brings  into  your  sight  a  new  host  of 
atars  that  escape  the  naked  ^e.  Here  they  seem  con- 
tiguous and  minute,  but  to  a  nearer  view  immense  orbs 
of  light  at  various  distances,  far  sunk  in  the  abyss  of 
vpBtx.    Now  you. roust  call  inugiDati<m  to  your  aid. 
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-The  feeble  narrow  sen^e  cannot  descry  innumerable 
•worlds  revolving  round  the  central  fires ;  and  in  those 
^rorlds  the  energy  of  an  all-perfect  mind  displayed  in 
endless  forms.  But  neither  sense  luxr  imagination  are 
big  enough  to  comprehend  the  boundless  extent  with  all 
its  glittering  furniture.  Though  the  labouring  mind 
exert  and  strain  each  power  to.  its  utmost  reach,  there 
atill  stands  out  ungrasped  a  surplusage  immeasurable. 
Yet  all  the  vast  bodies  that  compose  this  mighty  frame, 
how  distant  and  remote  soever^  are  by  some  secret  me- 
chanism, some  Divine  art  and  force  linked  in  a  mutual 
dependence  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  even  with 
this  earth,  which  was  almost  slipt  from  my  thoughts, 
end  lost  in  the  crowd  of  worlds.  Is  not  the  whole  sys- 
tem immense,  beautiful,  glorious  beyond  expression  and 
beyond  thought  I  what  treatment,  then,  do  those  phi- 
losophers deserve,  who  would  deprive  these  noble  and 
delightful  scenes  of  all  reality  ?  How  should  those  prin- 
dples  be  entertiuned,  that  lead  us  to  think  all  the  visible 
beauty  of  the  creation  a  false  imaginary  glare  ?  To  be 
plain,  can  you  expect  this  sqepticism  of  yours  will  iiot 
be  thought  extravagantly  absurd  by  all  men  of  sense  ? 

HyL  Other  men  may  think  as  they  please :  but  for 
your  part  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with.  My 
comfort  is,  you  are  as  much  a  sceptic  as  I  am. 

Fkii.  There^  Hylas,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
you. 

Ifyl.  What !  have  you  all  along  agreed  to  the  pre- 
mises, and  do  you  now  deny  the  conclusion,  and  leave 
me  to  maintain  those  paradoxes  by  myself  which  you  led 
ine  into  ?  This  surely  is  not  fair. 

Phil.  I  deny  that  I  agreed  with  you  in  those  notions 
that  led  to  sceptidsm.  You  indeed  said,  the  reality  of 
sensible  things  consisted  in  an  absobiie  existence  out  of 
the  minds  of  spirits,  or  distinct  from  their  being  per- 
ceived. And,  pursuant  to  this  notion  of  reality,  you 
are  obliged  to  deny  sennble  things  any  real  existence : 
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that  is,  according  to  your  own  definition^  yoti  frof^ 
yourself  a  sceptic  But  I  neither  said  nor  thought  :tbe 
reality  of  sensible  things  was  to  be  defined  after  th|^ 
manner.  To  me  it-  is  evident,  for  the  reasons  you  allow 
of,  that  sensible  things  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  ii|  a 
mind  or  spirit.  Whence  I  conclude,  not  that  they  hav0 
HP  real  existence,  but  that  seeing  they  depend  not  oo 
my  tliought,  and  have  an  existence  distinct  from  being 
perceived  by  me,  there  must  be  some  other  mind  wherein 
they  exist.  As  sure, .  therefore,  as  the  sensible  world 
really  exists,  so  sure  is  there  an  infinite  omnipresent 
Spirit  who  contains  and  supports  it 

Hifl. .  What  1  this  is  no  more  than  I  and  all  Christ- 
ians hold  ;  nay,  and  £tll  others  too  who  believe  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  he  knows  and  comprehends  all  thin^  • 

Phil.  Aye,  but  here  lies  the  difference.  Men  conn 
monly  believe,  that  all  things  are' known  or  perceived  by 
God,  because  they  believe  the  being  of  a  God ;  whereas 
I>  on  the  other  side,  immediately  and  necessarily  con- 
clude the  being  of  a  God,  because  all.  sensible  things 
must  be  perceived  by  him. 

Hyl.  But  so  long  as  we  all  believe  the.  same  thing, 
what  matter  is  it  how  we  come  by  that  belief? 

Phil.  But  neither  do  we  agree  in  the  same  opinion* 
For  philosophers,  though  they  acknowledge  all  corporeal 
beings  to  be  perceived  by  God,  yet  they  attribute  to  them 
an  absolute  subsistence  distinct  from  their  being  per- 
ceived by  any  mind  whatever,  which  I  do  not.  Besides, 
is  there  no  difference  between  saying.  There  is  a  Go^j 
therefore  he  perceives  all  things;  and  saying.  Sensible  things 
do  really  exist ;  and  if  they  really  exist,  they  are  necessarify^ 
perceived  by  an  infinite  mind:  therefore  there  is  an  infinite 
mind,  or  God.  This  furnishes  you  with  a  direct  and 
immediate  demonstration,  from  a  most  evident  principle, 
of  the  being  of  a  God.  Divines  and  philoso^ers  had 
proved  beyond  all  controversy,  from  the  beauty  and  use-, 
fulness  of  the  several  parts  of.  the  creation,  that  it  was 
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(he. workmanship  of  God.    But  that,  setting  aside  all 
help  of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  all  oontem* 
piation  of  the  contrivance,  order,  and  adjustment,  of 
things,  an  infinite  mind  should  be  necessarily  inferred 
from  the  bare  existence  of  the  sensible  world,  is  an  ad* 
vantage  peculiar  to  them  only  who  have  made  this  easy 
reflection :  that  the  sensible  world  is  that  which  we  per- 
peive  by  our  several  senses ;  and  that  nothing  is  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  beside  ideas ;  and  that  no  idea  or 
archetype  of  an  idea  can  exist  otherwise  than  in'a  mind. 
You  may  now,  without  any  laborious  search  into  the 
sciences,  without  any  subtilty  of  reason,  or  tedious  length 
of  discourse,  oppose  and  baiQe  the  most  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  Atheism ;  those  miserable  refuges,  whether 
in  an  eternal  succession  of  unthinking  causes  and  effects, 
or  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  those  wild  ima-^ 
ginationsofVanini,  Hobbes,  andSpinosa;  in  aword, 
the  whole  system  of  Atheism,  is  it  not  entirely  overthrown 
by  this  single  reflection  on  the  repugnancy  included  in 
supposing  the  whole,  or  any  part,  eveii  the  most  rude 
and  shapeless  of  the  visible  world,  to  exist  without  a 
mind  ?  Let  any  one  of  those  abettors  of  impiety  but  look 
into  his  own  Uioughts,  and  there  try  if  he  can  conceive 
how  so  much  as  a  rock,  a  desert,  a  chaos,  or  confused 
JLumble  of  atoms;  how  any  thing  at  all,  either  sensible 
or  imaginable ;  can  exist  independent  of  a  mind,  and  he 
need  go  no  farther  to  be  convinced  of  his  folly.     Can 
anything  be  fairer  than  to  put  a  dispute  on  such  an  issue, 
and  leave  it  to  a  man  himself  to  see  if  he  can  conceive^ 
even  in  thought,  whart  he  holds  to  be  true  in  feet,  and 
from  a  notional  to  allow  it  a  real  existence  ? 

Ifyl.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  something  highly 
serviceable  to  religion  in  what'you  advance.  But  da 
you  not  think  it  looks  very  like  a  notion  entertained  by 
some  eminent  modems,  d  seeing  all  things  in  God  ? 

Phil.  I  would  gladly  know  that  opinion ;  pray  ex^ 
plain  it  to  me. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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£j^/.  They  conceive  that  the  soul^  being  itnihaterial, 
is  incapable  Of  being  united  with  material  things,  so  as 
to  perceive  them  in  themselves,  but  that  she  perceives 
them  by  her  union  with  the  substance  of  God,  which  be- 
ing spiritud,  is  therefore  purely  intelligible,  or  capable  of 
being  the  immediate  object  of  a  spirit's  thought.  Be- 
sides, the  Divine  essence  contains  in  it  perfections  corre- 
spondent to  each  created  being  ;  and  which  are  for  that 
reason  proper  to  exhibit  or  represent  them  to  the  mind. 

Phil.  I  do  not  understand  how  our  ideas,  which  are 
things  altogether  passive  and  inert,  can  be  the  essence, 
or  any  part  (or  like  any  part)  of  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  God,  who  is  an  impassive,  indivisible,  pure, 
active  being.  Many  more  difficulties  and  objections 
there  are,  which  occur  at  first  view  against  tliis  hypo- 
thesis ;  but  I  shall  only  add,  that  it  is  liable  to  all  tlie 
absurdities  of  the  common  hypothesis,  in  making  a  cre- 
ated world  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  mind  of  a  spirit 
Beside  all  which  it  hath  this  peculiar  to  itself ;  that  it 
makes  that  material  world  serve  to  no  purpose.  And  if 
it  pass  for  a  good  argument  against  other  hypotheses  in 
the  sciences,  that  they  suppose  nature  or  the  Divine 
Wisdom  to  make  something  in  vain,  or  do  that  by  te- 
dious round-about  methods,  which  might  have  been 
performed  in  a  much  more  easy  and  compendious  way, 
what  shall  we  think  of  that  hypothesis,  which  supposes 
the  whole  world  made  in  vain  ? 

HyL  But  what  say  you,  are  not  you  too  of  opinion 
that  we  see  all  things  in  God  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  what 
you  advance  comes  near  it  ? 

Phil.  Few  men  think,  yet  all  have  opinions.  Henco 
men*s  opinions  are  superficial  and  confused.  It  is  no- 
thing strange  that  tenets,  which  in  themselves  are  ever 
so  different,  should  nevertheless  be  confounded  with 
each  other  by  those  who  do  not  consider  them  atten* 
tively.  I  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if  some  men 
imagine  that  I  run  into  the  enthusiasm  of  Mallebranche^ 
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though  in  truth  I  am  very  remote  from  it.  Hebiulds 
on  the  most  abstract  general  ideas^  which  I  entirely  disr 
claim.  He  asserts  an  absolute  external  worlds  which  I  dcr 
ny.  He  maintainsthat  we  are  decdved  by  our  senses,  and 
know  not  the  real  natures  or  the  true  forms  and  figures 
of  extended  beings  i  of  all  which  I  hold  the  direct  con- 
trary, so  that  upon  the  whole  there  are  no  principles 
more  fundamentally  opposite  than  his  and  mine.  It 
must  be  owned  that  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the  holy 
Scripture  saith,  '^  that  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.**  But  that  we  see  things  in  his  essence 
after  the  manner  above  set  forth,  I  am  far  from  believing. 
Take  here  in  brief  my  meaning.  It  is  evident  that  the 
things  I  perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea 
can  exist  unless  it  be  in  a  mind.  Nor  is  it  less  plain 
that  these  ideas  or  things  by  me  perceived,  either  them- 
selves or  their  archetypes,  exist  independently  of  my 
mind,  since  I  know  myself  not  to  be  their  author,  it 
being  out  of  my  power  to  determine  at  pleasure,  what 
particular  ideas  I  shall  be  affected  with  upon  opening 
my  eyes  or  ears.  They  must  therefore  exist  in  some 
other  mind,  whose  will  it  is  they  should  be  exhibited  to 
me.  The  things,  I  say,  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas 
or  sensations,  call  them  which  you  will.  But  how  can 
any  idea  or  sensation  exist  in,  or  be  produced  by, 
any  thing  but  a  mind  or  spirit  ?  This  indeed  is  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  to  assert  that  which  is  inconceivable,  is 
to  talk  nonsense :  is  it  not  ? 

HyL  Without  doubt. 

PkiL  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  they  should  exist  in,  and  be  produced  by,  a  spirit ; 
since  this  is  no  more  than  I  daily  experience  in  myself, 
inasmuch  as  I  perceive  numberless  ideas  ;  and  by 
an  act  of  my  will  can  form  a  great  variety  of  them,  and 
rpise  them  up  in  my  imagination  :  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  these  creatures  of  the  fancy  are  not  altogether 
so  distmct,  so  strong,  vivid,  and  permanent,  as  those 
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perceived  by  my  senses,  which  latter  are  called  real 
things.  FVom  all  which  I  conclude,  there  is  a  Mind 
which  affects  me  every  moment  with  all  the  sensible  im- 
pressions 1  perceive.  And  from  the  variety,  order^  and 
manner  of  these,  I  conclude  the  Author  of  them  to  be 
wiseypawerfttly  arui  goody  beyond  comprehension.  Mark  it 
well ;  i  do  not  say,  I  see  things  by  perceiving  that  which 
represents  them  in  the  intelligible  substance  of  God.  This 
I  do  not  understand ;  but  I  say,  the  things  by  me  per- 
cdved  are  known  by  the  understanding,  and  produced 
by  the  will  of  an  infinite  Spirit.  And  is  hot  all  this  most 
I^n  and  evident  ?  Is  there  any  more  in  it,  than  what 
a  little  observation  in  our  own  minds,  and  that  which 
passeth  in  them  not  only  enableth  us  to  conceive,  but 
also  obligeth  us  to  acknowledge  ? 

Hyl.  I  think  I  understand  you  very  clearly ;  and 
own  the  proof  you  give  of  a  Deity  seems  no  less  evident 
than  surprising.  But  allowing  that  God  is  the  supreme 
and  universal  Cause  of  all  things,  yet  may  there  not  be 
atill  a  third  nature  besides  spirits  and  ideas  ?  May  we 
not  admit  a  subordinate  and  limited  cause  of  our  ideas  ? 
In  a  word,  may  there  not  for  all  that  be  matter  ? 

Phil.  How  often  must  I  inculcate  the  same  thing  ? 
You  allots  the  things  immediately  perceived  by  sense  to 
exist  no  where  without  the  mind  :  but  there  is  nothing 
perceived  by  sense,  which  is  not  perceived  immedi- 
ately :  therefore  there  is  nothing  sensible  that  exists 
without  the  mind.  The  matter  therefore  which  you  still 
insist  on,  is  something  intelligible,  I  suppose*;  some- 
thing that  may  be  discovered  by  reason,  and  not  by 
sense. 

ffyl.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  know  what  reasoning  your  belief 
of  matter  is  grounded  on ;  -and  what  this  matter  is  in 
your  present  sense  of  it. 

Hyl.  I  find  myself  aflected  with  various  ideas, 
whereof  I  know  I  am  not  the  cause ;  neither  are  they 
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the  cause  of  themselves,  or  pf  oneaoother^^or  capable  of 
subsisting  by  themselves,  as  being  altogether  inactive, 
.fleeting,  dependent  beings.  They  have  therefore  some 
cause  distinct  from  me  and  them :  of  which  I  pre- 
tend to  know  no  more,  than  that  it  is  the  cause  qfmjf 
ideas.    And  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  I  call  master. 

PAi/.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  hath  every  one  a  liberty  to 
change  the  currentproper  signification  annexed  to  a  com- 
mon name  in  any  language  ?  For  example,  suppose  a 
tniveller  should  tell  you,  that  in  a  certain  country  men 
might  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire ;  and,  upon  explain- 
ing himself,  you  found  he  meant  by  the  word^re  that 
which  others  call  water :  or  if  he  should  assert  that 
there  are  trees  that  walk  upon  two  legs,  meaning  men 
by  the  term  trees.  Would  you  think  this  reasonable  ?  r 

HyL  No,  I  should  think  it  very  absurd.  Common 
custom  is  the  standard  of  propriety  in  language.  And 
ibr  any  man  to  afiect  speaking  improperly,  is  to  pervert 
the  use  of  speech,  and  can  never  serve  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  to  protract  and  multiply  disputes  where  Uiere 
is  no  difierence  in  opinion. 

Phil.  And  doth  not  mattery  in  the  common  current 
acceptation  of  the  word,  signify  an  extended,  solid, 
moveable,  unthinking,  inactive  substance  ? 

Hyl.  It  doth. 

PhiL  And  hath  it  not  been  made  evident,  that  no 
such  substance  can  possibly  exist  ?  And  though  it 
should  be  allowed  to  exist,  yet  how  can  that  which  is 
inactive  be  a  cause ;  or  that  which  is  unthinking  be  a 
came  of  thought  ?  You  may  indted,  if  you  plepse,  an- 
nex to  the  word  matter  a  contrary  meaning  to  what  is 
vulgariy,  received ;  and  tell  me  you  understand  by  it^ia 
unextended,  thinking,  active  being,  which  is  ihp  c^use 
of  our  ideas.  But  what  else  is  this,  than  to  play  with 
words,  and  run  into  that  very  fault  you  jupt  now  con- 
demned with  so  much  reason  ?  I  do  by  no  means 
find  fault  with  your  reasoning,  in  that  you  collect  a 
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cause  from  the  phenomena :  but  I  deny  that  the  came 
dedudble  by  reason  can  properiy  be  termed  matter. 

HyL  There  is  indeed  som^ing  in  what  you  say. 
But  I  am  afrsdd  you  do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  my 
meaning.  I  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  deny 
that  God  or  an  ii^nite  spirit  is  the  supreme  cause  of  dl 
things.  All  I  contend  for^  is^  that  subordinate  to  thesii- 
preme  Agent  there  is  a  cause  of  a  limited  and  inferior  na^ 
'tUre,  which  conrars  in  the  production  of  our  ideas,  not  by 
any  act  of  will  or  spiritual  efficiency,  but  by  that  kind  <^ 
'action  which  belongs  to  matter,  viz.  motion. 

Phil.  I  find,  you  are  at  every  turn  relapsing  into 
-your  old  exploded  conceit,  of  a  moveable  and  conse- 
quently an  exterrded  substance  existing  without  the 
mind.  What !  have  you  already  forgot  you  were  con- 
idnced,  or  are  you  willing  I  should  rq)eat  what  has  been 
«aid  on  that  head  ?  In  truth  this  is  not  fair  dealing  in 
you,  still  to  suppojse  the  being  of  that  which  you  have 
so  oflen  acknowledged  to  have  no  being.  But  not  to 
insist  farther  on  what  has  been:  so  largely  handled,  I  ask 
whether  all  your  ideas  are  not  perfectly  passive  and  inert, 
including  nothing  of  action  in  them  ? 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  And  are  sensible  qualities  any  thing  else  but 
ideas  ? 

HyL  How  often  have  I  acknowledged  that  they  are 
pot? 

Phil.  But  is  not  motion  a  sensible  quality  ? 

tlyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Consequently  it  is  no  action  ? 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you.  And  indeed  it  is  very  plain, 
that  when  I  stir  my  finger  it  remains  passive ;  but  my 
mil  whidi  produced  the  motion  is  active. 

Phil.  Now  I  desire  to  know  in  the  first  place,  whe^ 
ther  motion  being  allowed  to  be  no  action,  you  can  con- 
ceive any  action  besides  volition :  and  in  the  second 
place,  whether  to  say  something  and  conceive  nothing 
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be  not  t6  talk  nonsense:  and  lastly,  whether  having 
considered  the  premises^  you  do  not  perceive  that  to 
suppose  any  efficient  or  active  cause  of  our  ideas^  other 
than  spirit,  is  highly  absurd  and  unreasonable  ? 

HyL  I  give  up  the  point  entirely,  'fiut  though 
matter  may  not  be  a  cause,  yet  what  hinders  its  be; 
ing  an  instrument  subservient  to  the  Supreme  Agent 
in  the  production  of  our  ideas  ? 

P/ul.  An  instrument  say  you  !  pray  what  may  be  the 
figure,  springs,  wheels,  and  motions,  of  that  instrument  ? 

Hyl.  Those  I  pretend  to  determine  nothing  of, 
both  the  substance  and  its  qualities  being  entirely  un- 
known to  me. 

PhU.  What !  You  are  then  of  opinion,  it  is  made 
up  of  unknown  parts,  that  it  hath  unknown  motions, 
•and  ah  unknown  shape  ? 

HyL  I  do  not  believe  that  it  hath  any  figure  or 
motion  at  all,'  being  already  convinced,  that  no  sensible 
qualities  can  exist  in  an  unperceiving  substance. 

Phil.  But  what  notion  is  it  possible  to  frame  of  an 
instrument  void  of  all  sensible  qualities,  even  extension 
itself? 

HyL  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  notion  of  it. 

Phil.  And  what  reason  have  you  to  think,  this 
unknown,  this  inconceivable  somewhat  doth  exist  ?  Is 
it  that  you  imagine  God  cannot  act  as  well  without  it, 
or  that  you  find  by  experience  the  use  of  some  such 
thing,  when  you  form  ideas  in  your  own  mind  ? 

HyL  You  are  always  teazing  me  for  reasons  of  my 
belief.     Pray  what  reasons  have  you  not  to  believe  it  i 

Phil.  It  is  to  me  a  suffident  reason  not  to  believe  the 
existence  of  any  thing,  if  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  it. 
But  not  to  insist  on  reasons  for  believing,  you  will  not 
80  mudi  as  let  me  know  what  it  is  you  would  have  me 
believe,  since  you  say  you  have  no  manner  of  notion  of 
it.  After  all,  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  vihethtr  it 
be  Hke  a  philosopher,  or  even  like  a  man  of  common 
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fiense,  to  pretend  to  believe  you  know  not  what^  and.you 
iiotwhy«. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous.  When  I  tdl  you  matter  is 
an  ifutrumeniy  I  do  not  mean  altogether  nothing.  It  is 
true>  I  know  not  the  particular  kind  of  instrument ;  but 
however  I  have  some  notion  of  instrument  in  general, 
which  I  apply  to  it. 

Phil.  But  what  if  it  should  prove  that  there  is  some- 
thing, even  in  the  most  general  notion  of  instrument^  as 
taken  in  a  distinc^  sense  from  cause,  which  makes  the 
use  pf  it  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  ? 

Hyl.  Make  that  appear,  and  I  shall  ^ve  up  the 
point. 

PhU.  What  mean  you  by  the  general  nature  or  no-^ 
tion  of  instrument  f  r 

Hyl.  That  which  is  common  to  all  particular  instrur 
ments  composeth  the  general  notion. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  common  to  all  instruments,  that  they 
are  applied  to  the  dqing  those  things  only,  which  cannot 
be  performed  by  the  mere  act  of  our  wills  ?  Thus  for 
instance,  I  never  use  an  instrument  to  move  my  finger^ 
because  it  is  done  by  a  volition.  But  I  should  use  one, 
if  I  were  to  remove  part  of  a  rock,  or  tear  up  a  tree  by 
the  roots.  Are  you  of  the  same  mind  ?  Or  can  you  shew 
any  example  where  an  instrument  is  made  use  of  in 
producing  an  effect  immediately  depending  on  the  will 
of  the  agent  ? 

flyl.  I  own  I  cannot 

Phil.  How  therefore  can  you  suppose,  that  an  all- 
perfect  Spirit,  on  whose  will  all  things  have  an  absolute 
and  immediate  depaulance,  should  need  an  instrument 
in  his  operations,  or  not  jieeding  it  make  use  of  it  ?  Thus 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  obliged  to  own  the  use  of  a 
lifeless  inactive  instrument,  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God  ;  that  is,  by  your  own  con- 
fession, to  give  up  the  point 

Hyl.  It  doth  not  readily  occur  what  I  can  answer  you. 
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PhU.  But  methinka  you  should  be  ready  to  own  the 
truth,  when  it  hath  been  fairly  proved  to  you.  We  in- 
deed»  who  are  beings  of  finite  powers,  are  forced  to  make 
use  of  instruments.  And  the  use  of  an  instrument  shew- 
eth  the  agent  to  be  limited  by  rules  of  another's  prescrip- 
tion, and  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  end,  but  in  such  a 
way  and  by  such  conditions.  Whence  it  seems  a  clear 
consequence,  that  the  supreme  unlimited  Agent  useth  no 
tool  or  instrument  at  riL  The  will  of  an  omnipotent 
Spirit  is  no  sooner  exerted  than  executed,  without  the 
application  of  means,  which,  if  they  are  employed  by  in- 
ferior agents,  it  is  not  upon  account  of  any  real  efficacy 
that  is  in  thiem,  or  necessary  aptitude  to  produce  any 
effect,  but  merely  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  those  conditions  prescribed  to  them  by  the  first  Cause, 
who  is  himself  above  all  limitation  or  prescription  whatr 
soever. 

Hyl.  I  will  no  longer  maintsun  that  matter  is  an  in- 
atrument.  -  However,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  give 
up  its  existence  neither,  since  notwithstanding  what  hath 
been  said,  it  may  still  be  an  occasion. 

Phil.  How  many  shapes  is  your  matter  to  take  ?  Or 
how  often  must  it  be  proved  not  to  exist,  before  you 
are  cont^t  to  part  with  it  ?  But  to  say  no  more  of  this 
(though  by  all  the  laws  of  disputation  I  may  justly  blame 
you  for  so  frequently  changing  the  signification  of  the 
prindpal  term),  I  would  fain  know  what  you  mean  by 
afi^nqing  th^t  matter  is  an  occasion,  having  already  de- 
nied it  tp  be  a  cause.  And  when  you  have  shewn  in 
what  sense  you  understand  occasion,  pray  in  the  next 
place  be  pleased  to  shew  me  what  reason  induceth  you. 
to  believe  there  is  such  an  occasion  of  our  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  As  to  the  first  point :  by  occasion  I  mean  an 
inactive  unthinking  being,  at  the  presence  whereof  God 
excites  ideas  in  our  minds. 

f^kU.  And  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  inactive^ 
unttunkini^  being  ? 
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Hyl.  I  know  nothing  of  its  nature. 
Phil.  Proceed  then  to  the  second  f)oint,  and  assign 
«ome  reason  why  we  should  allow  an  existence  to  this  iil- 
active,  unthinking,  unknown  thing  ? 

HyL  When  we  see  ideas  produced  in  our  minds 
after  an  orderly  and  constant  manner,  it  is  natural  to 
think  they  have  some  fixed  and  regular  occasions,  at  tlw 
presence  of  which  they  are  excited. 

Phil.  You  acknowledge  then  God  alone  to  be  the 
cause  of  our  ideas,  and  that  he  causes  them  at  the  pre- 
-sence  of  those  occasions. 
Hyl.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Phil.  Those  things  which  you  say  are  present  to 
God,  without  doubt  he  perceives. 

Hyl.  Certainly ;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  to  him 
an  occasion  of  acting. 

Phil.  Not  to  insist  now  on  your  making  sense  of  this 
hypothesis,  or  answering  all  the  puzzling  questions  and 
difficulties  it  is  liable  to,  I  only  ask  whether  the  order 
and  regularity  observable  in  the  series  of  our  ideas,  or 
the  course  of  nature,  be  not  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God ;  and  whether  it  doth 
not  derogate  from  those  attributes,  to  suppose  he  is  in- 
fluenced, directed,  or  put  in  mind,  when  and  what  he  is 
to  act,  by  an  unthinking  substance.  And,  lastly,  whether 
in  case  I  granted  all  you  contend  for,  it  would  make  any 
thing  to  your  purpose,  it  not  being  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  external  or  absolute  existence  of  an  unthinking  8ub« 
stance,  distinct  from  its  being  perceived,  can  be  inferred 
from  my  allowing  that  there  are  certain  things  perceived, 
by  the  mind  of  Grod,  which  are  to  him  the  occasion  of 
producing  ideas  in  us. 

Hyl.  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  what  to  think,  this  no- 
tion of  occasion  seeming  now  altogether  as  groundless 
as  the  rest. 

Phil.  Do  you  not  at  length  perceive,  that  in  all  these 
different  acceptations  of  mattery  you  have  been  only  sop 
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posing  you  know  not  wbat^  for  no  manner  of  renscA^  and 
to  no  kind  of  use  ? 

'  HyL  I  freely  own  myself  less  fond  of  my  notions, 
since  they  have  been  so  accurately  examined.  But  still, 
methinks,  I  have  some  confused  perception  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  matter. 

Phil.  Either  you  perceive  the  being  of  matter  im- 
mediately, or  mediately.  If  immediately,  pray  inform 
me  by  which  of  the  senses  you  perceive  it.  If  medi* 
4itely,  let  me  know  by  what  reasoning  it  is  inferred  from 
those  things  which  you  perceive  immediately.  So  much 
for  the  perception.  Then  for  the  matter  itself,  I  ask 
•whether  it  is  object,  substratum^  cause,  instrument,  or 
occasion  ?  You  have  already  pleaded  for  each  of  these, 
lifting  your  notions,  and  making  matter  to  appear  some 
times  in  one  shape,  then  in  another.  And  what  you 
•have  ofiened  hath  been  disapproved  and  rgected  by  your- 
-sdfr  If  you  have  any  thing  new  to  advance,  I  would 
gladly  hear  it. 

Hyl.  I  think  I  have  already  offered  all  I  had  to  say 
on  those  heads.    I  am  at  a  loss  what  more  to  urge. 

PhiL  And  yet  you  are  loath  to  part  with  your  old 
.-prgudice !  hot  to  make  you  quit  it  more  easily,  I  de- 
sire that,  beside  what  has  been  hitherto  suggested,  you 
will  £uther  consider  whether,  upon  supposition  thatmat- 
ter  exists,  you  can  possibly  conceive  how  you  should  be 
affected  by  it  ?  Or  supposing  it  did  not  exist,  whether  it 
be  not  evident  you  might  for  all  that  be  affected  with  the 
same  ideas  you  now  are,  and  consequentiy  have  the  very 
same  reasons  to  believe  its  existence  that  you  now  can 
have? 

Ih/U  I  acknowledge  it  is  possible  we  might  perceive 
^1  things  just  as  we  do  now,  though  there  was  no  mat- 
ter in  tihe  worid  ;  neither  can  I  conceive,  if  there  be 
matter,  how  it  should  produce  any  idea  in  our  minds. 
And  I  do  &rther  grant,  you  have  entirely  satisfied  me, 
that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  mat- 
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ter  in  any  of  tlie  forgoing  aodeptations.  But  still  I 
cannot  help  supposing  that  there  is  tnatier  in  some  sense 
or  other.  What  that  is  I  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  de- 
termine. 

FkiL  I  do  not  expect  you  should  define  exactly  the 
nature  of  that  unknown  being.  Only  be  pleased  to  tdl 
jne,  whether  it  is  a  substance :  and  if  so  whether  you 
can  suppose  a  substance  without  accidents ;  or  in  case 
you  suppose  it  to  have  accidents  or  qualities,  I  desire 
you  will  let  me  know  what  those  qualities  are,  at  least 
what  is  meant  by  matter's  supporting  them  ? 

HyL  We  have  already  argued  on  those  points.  I 
have  no  more  to  say  to  them.  But  to  prevent  any  &r- 
ther  questions,  let  me  tell  you,  I  at  present  understand  by 
matter  neither  substance  nor  accident,  thinking  nor  ex- 
tended being,  neither  cause,  instrument,  nor  ocyarion, 
but  something  entirely  unknown,  distinct  from  all  these. 

Phil.  It  seems  then  you  include  in  your  present  no- 
tion of  matter,  nothing  but  the  general  abstract  idea  of 
entity. 

Hyl.  Nothing  else,  save  only  that  I  superadd  to 
this  general  idea  the  negation  of  all  those  particular 
things,  qualities,  or  ideas,  that  I  perceive,  imagine,  or  in 
any  wise  apprehend. 

Phil.  Pray  where  do  you  suppose  this  unknown 
matter  to  exist  ? 

Hyl.  Oh  Philonous  !  now  you  think  you  have  en- 
tangled me ;  for  if  I  say  it  exists  in  {dace,  then  you  .will 
infer  that  it  exists  in  the  mind,  since  it  is  agreed,  that 
place  or  extension  exists  only  in  the  mind :  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not  where  it  ex- 
ists, only  I  am  sure  it  exists  not  in  place.  There  is  a  na- 
tive answer  for  you :  and  you  must  expect  no  other  to 
all  the  questions  you  put  for  the  future  about  matter. 

PhiL  Since  you  will  not  tell  me  where  it  exists,  be 
pleased  to  inform  me  after  what  manner  you  suppose  it 
to  exist,  or  what  you  mean  by  its  existence? 
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HyU  It  neither  thinks  .nor  acts^  neither  peteeives 
nor  18  perceived. 

PhiU  But  what  is  there  positiye  in  your  abstracted 
notion  of  its  existence  ? 

Hyl.  Upon  a  nice  observation^  I  do  not  find  I  have 
any  positive  notion  or  meaning  at  all.  I  tell  yon  again 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my  ignorance.  I  know  not 
what  is  meant  by  its  existmcey  or  how  it  exists. 

PhU.  Continue,  good  Hylas,  to  act  the  same  inge- 
nuous part,  and  tdl  me  sincerely  whether  you  can  frame 
a  distinct  idea  of  entity  in  general,  prescinded  from 
and  exclusive  of  all  thinking  and  corporeal  beings,  all 
particular  things  whatsoever. 

Hyl.  Hold,  let  me  think  a  little— '— I  profess,  Philo^ 
nous,  I  do  not  find  that  I  can.  At  first  glance  methought 
I  had  some  dilute  and  airy  notion  of  pure  entity  in  ab- 
stract ;  but  upon  doser  attention  it  hath  quite  vanished 
out  of  sight.  The  more  I  think  on  it,  the  more  am  I 
confirmed  in  my  prudent  resolution  of  giving  none  but 
n^ative  answers,  and  not  pretending  to  the  least  degree 
of  any  positive  knowledge  or  conception  of  matter,  its 
where^  its  how^  its  entity,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 

Phil.  When  therefore  you  speak  of  the  existence  of 
matter,  you  have  not  any  notion  in  your  mind  ? 

Ifyl.  None  at  all. 

Phil.  Pray  tell  liie  if  the  casestands  not  thus :  at  first, 
firom  a  belief  of  material  substance,  you  would  have  it 
that  the  immediate  objects  existed  without  the  mind ; 
then  that  their  archetypes ;  then  causes ;  next  instru- 
ments; then  occasions:  lastly,  something  in  general^ 
whidi  bdng  interpreted  proves  nothing.  So  matter  comes 
to  nothing.  What  think  you,  Hylas/is  not  this  f(  fiur 
summary  of  your  whole  proceeding  ? 

Syl.  Be  that  ba  it  will,  yet  I  still  insist  upon  it,  that 
our  not  being  able  to  ooncdve  a  thing,  is  no  ailment 
against  its  existence.. 
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PhUrn  Thflt  uftMn  ift  canKy  cflSsct^  openitioQ^  so^A^  or 
other  ctrcmnstance,  there  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
the  existence  of  a  thing  not  imxhediately  perceived^  and 
that  it  were  absurd  for  any  man  to  argue  against  die  e» 
istence  of  that  thing,  from  his  having  no  direct  and  po- 
sitive notion  of  it,  I  freely  own.  But  where  there  is  no^ 
thing  of  all  this ;  where  neither  reason  nor  revelation 
induces  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  thing ;  where  we 
have  not  even  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  where  an  abstrac- 
tion IS  made  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived,  from 
spirit  and  idea :  lastly,  where  there  is  not  so  much  as  the 
most  inadequate  or  £iint  idea  pretended  to :  I  will  not 
indeed  thence  conclude  against  the  reality  of  any  notion 
or  existence  of  any  thing :  but  my  inference  shall  be, 
that  you  mean  nothing  at  all :  that  you  employ  words 
to  no  manner  of  purpose,  without  any  design  or  signifi- 
cation whatsoever.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to  consider 
how  mere  jargon  should  be  treated. 

HyL  To  deal  frankly  with  you,  Philonous,  your  ar-» 
guments  seem  in  themselves  unanswerable,  but  they 
have  not  so  great  an  effect  on  me  as  to  produce  that  en* 
tire  conviction,  that  hearty  acquiescence,  which  attends 
demonstration.  I  find  myself  still  relapsing  into  an  ob- 
scure surmise  of  I  know  not  what,  matter. 

Phil.  But  are  you  not  sensible,  Hylas,  that  two 
things  must  concur  to  take  away  all  scruple,  and  work 
B  plenary  assent  in  the  mind  ?  Let  a  visible  object  be 
set  in  never  so  clear  a  light,  yet  if  there  is  any  imper- 
fection in  the  sight,  or  if  the  eye  is  not  directed  towards 
it,  it  will  not  be  distinctly  seen.    And  though  a  demon-** 
stration  be  never  so  well  grounded  and  fairly  proposed, 
yet  if  there  is  withal  a  stain  of  prejudice,  or  a  wrong 
bias  on  the  understanding,  can  it  be  expected  on  a  sud- 
den to  perceive  clearly  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  truth  ? 
No,  there  is  need  of  time  and  pains :  the  attention  must 
be  awakened  and  detained  by  a  frequent  repetition  of 
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die  same  thing  placed  oft  in  the  samej  oA  in  diifierent 
lights.  I  have  said  it  already^  and  find  I  must  still  re-- 
peat  and  inculcate^  that  it  is  an  unaccountable  licence 
you  take  in  pretending  to  maintain  you  know  not  what, 
for  you  know  not  what  reason^  to  you  know  not  what 
purpose.  Can  this  be  paralleled  in  any  art  or  science, 
any  sect  or  profession  of  men  ?  Or  is  there  any  thing  so 
barefacedly  groundless  and  unreasonable  to  be  met  with* 
even  in  the  lowest  of  common  conversation  ?  But  per-' 
haps  you  will  still  say,  matter  may  exist,  though  at 
the  same  time  you  neither  know  what  is  meant  by  mat^ 
tevy  or  by  its  existence.  This  indeed  is  surprising,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  is  altogether  voluntary,  you  not 
being  led  to  it  by  any  one  reason  ;  for  I  challenge  you 
to  shew  me  that  thing  in  nature  which  needs  matter 
to  explain  or  account  for  it. 

HyL  The  reality  of  things  cannot  be  maintained 
without  supposing  the  existence  of  matter.  And  is  not 
this,  think  you^  a  good  reason  why  I  should  be  earnest 
in  its  defence  ? 

Phil.  The  reality  of  things  !  What  things,  sensible 
or  intelligible  ? 

Hyl.  Sensible  things. 

Phil.  My  glove  for  example? 

Hyl.  That  or  any  other  thing  perceived  by  tlie 
senses. 

Phil.  But  to  fix  on  some  particular  thing ;  is  it  not 
a  sufiicient  evidence  to  me  of  the  existence  of  this 
ghvcy  that  I  see  it,  and  fed  it,  and  wear  it  ?  Or  if  this 
will  not  do,  how  is  it  possible  I  should  be  assured  of 
the  reality  of  this  thing,  which  I  actually  see  in  this 
place,  by  .supposing  that  some  unknown  thing,  which  I 
never  did  or  can  see,  exists  after  an  unknown  manner, 
in  an  unknown  place,  or  in  no  place  at  all  ?  How  can 
the  supposed  reality  of  that  which  is  intangible,  be  a 
^proof  that  any  thing  tangible  really  exists?  Or  of  that 
which  18  invirible,  that  any  visible  thing,  or  in  general 
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of  any  thing  which  is  imperceptible,  that  a  perceptible 
exists  ?  Do  but  explain  this,  and  I  shall  think  nothing 
too  hard  for  you. 

Hyl.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  content  to  own  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  is  highly  improbable ;  but  the  direct 
and  absolute  impossibility  of  it  does  not  appear  to  me. 

Phil.  But  granting  matter  to  be  possible,  yet  upon 
that  account  merely  it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  exists 
ence,  than  a  golden  mountain  or  a  centaur. 

Hyl.  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  still  you  do  not  deny  it 
is  possible ;  and  that  which  is  possible,  for  aught  you 
know,  may  actually  exist 

Phil.  I  deny  it  to  be  possible ;  and  have,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  evidendy  proved,  from  your  own  CGticessions, 
that  it  is  not  In  the  common  sense  of  the  word  matter , 
is  there  any  more  implied,  than  an  extended,  solid, 
figured,  moveable  substance  existing  without  the  mind  ? 
And  have  not  you  acknowledged,  over  and  over,  that 
you  have  seen  evident  reason  for  denying  the  possibility 
of  such  a  substance  ? 

Hyl.  True,  but  that  is  only  one  sense  of  the  term 
matter. 

Phil.  But  is  it  not  the  only  proper  genuine  received 
sense  ?  and  if  matter  in  such  a  sense  be  proved  impos- 
sible, may  it  not  be  thought  with  good  grounds  abso- 
lutely impossible  ?  Else  how  could  any  thing  be  proved 
impossible  ?  Or,  indeed,  how  could  there  be  any  proof 
at  all  one  way  or  other,  to  a  man  who  takes  the  liberty 
to  unsettle  and  change  the  common  «gnification  of 
words  ? 

Hyl.  I  thought  philosophers  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  more  accurately  than  the  vulgar,  and  were  not 
always  confined  to  the  common  acceptation  of  a  term. 

Phil.  But  this  now  mentioned  is  the  common  re- 
ceived sense  among  philosophers  themselves.  But  not 
to  insist  on  that,  have  you  not  been  allowed  to  take  mat- 
ter in  what  sense  you  pleased  ?  And.  have  you  not  used 
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changing,  at  others,  leaving  but  or  fMiitting'iatD  tine  d^ 
iinitian  of  it  whatever,  for  the  present,  best  S(»*ved  ycmfc* 
^esigtii,  contrary  to  all  the  tiiown  rules  of  reason  and 
logic  ?  And  hath  not  dua  shiftiig^  un&iar  method  of 
][X)ur8^  spun  out  our  diiqpute  to  an:  manecessary '  length ; 
matter  having  been  particularly  caaiBi0Qd,:and  .by  your 
€fmi  oG^afession  refuted iii  each  of  those  schaea?  And 
can  any  more  be  required  ta  prave  tiie  absohite  impo*^ 
sibility  of  a  thing,  than  the  proving  it  impossibtein  eveiy 
particular  sense,  that  either  you  or  any:  tine  lelse.  under- 
stands it  in  ? 

Hyl.  But  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you 
have  proved  the  impossibility  of  matter  in  the  last  most 
obscure  abstracted  and  indefinite  sense. 

Pkil.  When  is  a  thing  shewn  to  be  impossible  ? 

Hyl.  When  a  repugnancy  is  demonstrated  between 
the  ideas  comprehended  in  its  definition. 

PhiL  But  where  there  are  no  ideas,  there  no  repug- 
nancy can  be  demonstrated  between  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  I  agree  with  you. 

PhiL  Now  in  that  which  you  call  the  obscure  inde- 
finite sense  of  the  word  matter,  it  is  plain,  by  your  own 
confession,  there  was  included  no  idea  at  all,  no  sense 
except  an  unknown  sense^  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
none.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  expect  I  should  prove 
a  repugnancy  between  ideas  where  there  are  no  ideas ; 
or  the  impossibility  of  matter  taken  in  an  unknown  sense, 
that  is,  no  sense  at  all.  My  business  was  only  to  shew 
you  meant  nothing ;  and  this  you  were  brought  to  own. 
So  that  in  all  your  various  senses,  you  have  been  shewed 
either  to  mean  nothing  at  all,  or  if  any  thing,  an  ab- 
surdity. And  if  this  be  not  su£[icient  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  a  thing,  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know 
what  is. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  you  have  proved  that  matter  is 
impossible  ;  nor  do  I  see  what  more  can  be  said  in  de- 
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fence  of  iL  But  at  the  same  time  that  I  |^ve  ap  thia^ 
I  suspect  all  my  other  notions.  For  surdy  none  could 
be  more  seemingly  evident  than  this  once  was :  and  yet 
it  now  seems  as  £dse  and  absurd  as  ever  it  did  true 
before.  But  I  think  we  have  discussed  the  point  suffi- 
dendy  for  the  pretent.  The  remmning  part  of  the  day 
I  would  willingly  spend,  in  running  over  in  my  thoughts 
the  several  heads  of  this  morning's  conversation,  and  to 
morrow  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  here  again  about  the 
same  time. 

I  will  not  fail  to  attoid  you. 


THE 


THIRD  DIALOGUE 


PHILONOUS. 

Tell  me,  Hylas,  what  are  the  fruits  of  yesterday's 
meditation  ?  Hath  it  confirmed  you  in  the  same  mind 
you  were  in  at  parting  ?  or  have  you  since  seen  cause  to 
change  your  opinion  ? 

Hylas.  Truly  my  opinion  is^  that  all  our  opinions  are 
alike  vain  and  uncertain.  What  we  approve  to-day,  we 
condemn  to-morrow.  We  keep  a  stir  about  knowledge, 
and  spend  our  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  when,  alas  !  we 
know  nothing  all  the  while :  nor  do  I  think  it  possible 
for  us  ever  to  know  any  thing  in  this  life.  Our  faculties 
are  too  narrow  and  too  few.  Nature  certainly  never  in- 
tended us  for  speculation. 

Phil.  What !  say  you  we  can  know  nothing,  Hylas  ? 

HyL  There  is  not  that  single  thing  in  the  world, 
whereof  we  can  know  the  real  nature,  or  what  it  is  in 
itself. 

PhU.  Will  you  tell  me  I  do  not  really  know  what 
fire  or  water  is  ? 

HyU  You  may  indeed  know  that  fire  appears  hot, 
and  water  fluid :  but  this  is  no  more  than  knowing  what 
sensations  are  produced  in  your  own  mind,  upon  the 
application  of  fire  and  water  to  your  organs  of  sense. 
Their  internal  constitution,  their  true  and  real  nature, 
you  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  that. 

Phil.  Do  I  not  know  this  to  be  a  real  stone  that  i 
stand  on,  and  that  whidi  I  see  before  my  eyes  to  i)e'A 
real  tree? 

N2 
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Hyl.  Know  f  No,  it  is  impossible  you  or  any  ,nuui 
alive  should  know,  it.  All  you  know  is,  that  you  have 
such  a  certain  idea  or  af^iearance  in  your  own  mind. 
But  what  is  this  to  the  real  tree  or  stone  ?  I  tell  you, 
that  colour,  figure,  and  hardness,  which  you  perodve, 
are  not  the  real  natures  of  thote  things,  6r  itk  the  least 
like  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  real, 
things  or  corporeal  substances  which  compose  the  world. 
They  have  none  of  them  any  thing  of  themselves,  like 
those  sensible  qualities  by  us  pierceived.  We  should 
not  therefore  pretendl  to*  affirm  m  know  aEny  thmg  6i 
them,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

.  PML  But  surely,  Hylas,  I  can  distinguish  gold,  for 
example,  from  iron  :  and  how  coidd  this  be,  if  I  knew 
not  what  either  truly  was  ?  * 

Ifyl.  Believe  me,  Philonous,  you  can  only  distin* 
guisb  "between  your  own  ideas.  That  yellowness^  that 
weight,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  think  you  they  are 
really  in  the  gold  ?  They  are  only  relative  to  the  senses, 
and  have  no  absolute  existence  in  nature.  And  in  pre* 
tending  to  distinguish  the  species  of  real  things,  by  the 
appearances  in  your  mind,  you  may  perhaps  act  as  Wisely 
as  he  that  should  condude  two  men  were  of  a  difierent 
species,  because  their  clothes  were  not  of  the  same 
coloi^r. 

PhiL  It  seems,  then,  we  are  altogether  put  off  with 
the  appearance  of  things,  and  those  false  ones  too. 
The  very  meat  I  eat,  and  the  cloth  I  wear,  have  nothii^ 
in  them  like  what  I  see  and  feel. 

Hyl.  Even  so. 

Phil.  Bbt  is  it  not  strange  the  whole  world  should 
be  thus  imposed  on,  and  so  foolish  as  to  believe  tbetr 
senses  ?  And  yet  I  know  liot  how  it  is^  but  men  eat,  aiid 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  perform  all  tbe  offices  of  life  as 
tonfortably  and  conveniently,  as  if  they  teally  lUiew  the 
things  they  are  conv^rsiant  about, . 

Hyl.  They  do  so :  but  you  know  ordinary  practice 
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does  not  require  a  nicety  of  speculative  JuKnrledge. 
Hence  the  vulgar  retain  their  mistakes^  and  for  all  that^ 
make  a  shift  to  bustle  through  the  afiairs  of  life.  :But 
philosophers  know  better  things. 

Phil.  You  mean^  they  know  that  they  Anoti^  no/Amj". 

Hyl.  That  is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  human 
knowledge. 

PhiL  But  are  you  all  this  while  m  eamesti  Hylaa ; 
and  are  you  seriously  persuaded  that  you  know  nothing 
real  in  the  world?  Suppose  you  are  going  to  write, 
would  you  not  call  for  pen^  ink,  and  paper^  .I3ee  another 
man ;  and  do  you  not  know  what  it  is  you  call  for  ? 

HyL  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  that  I  know  not 
the  real  nature  of  any  one  thing  in  the  universe  ?  I  may 
indeed  upon  occasion  make  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
But  what  any  one  of  them  is  in  its  own  true  ziature,  I 
jdeclare  positively  I  know  not.  And  the  same  .is  ifarue  with 
regard  to  every  other  corporeal  thing.  Andy.iwhat  is 
more,  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  and  real.nature 
.of  tilings,  but  even  of  their  extstaice.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  we  perceive  such  certain  appearances  or  ideas ; 
-but  it  canned  be  concluded  from  thence  that  bodies  really 
exist.  Nay,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  must  agreeably  to  my 
former  concessions  farther  declare,  that  it  is  impossible 
any  real  corporeal  thing  should  e»st  in  nature. 

PhiL  You  amaze  me !  Was  ever  any  thing  more 
wild  and  extravagant  than  the  notions  you  now  main- 
tain !  And  is  it  not  evident  you  are  led  into  all  these  ex- 
travagances by  the  belief  of  material  mbskmce  f  This 
4aMkje8  you  dream  of  those  unknown  natures  in  evoy 
.thing.  It  is  this  occasions  your  distinguishing  between 
the  reality  and  sensible  appearances  of  things.  It  is  to 
diis  you  are  indebted  for  being  ignorant  aS  what  every 
body  else  knows  perfectly  well.  Nor  is  this  all :  you  ane 
not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  evecy  thing,  but 
you  know  not  i;idiether  any  thing  really  eaLists,  or  whe- 
ther there  are  any  true  natures  at  all.;  forasmuch  as  you 
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attribute  to  ytHir  material  beings  an  absolute  or  external 
existence,  whferdn  you  suppose  their  reaTity  conrists. 
And  as  you  are  forced  in  the  end  to  acknowledge  sudi 
an  existence  means  either  a  direct  repugnancy,  or  nothiAg 
at  all,  it  follows,  that  you  are  obliged  to  pull  down  your 
own  hypothesis  of  material  substance,  and  positively  to 
deny  the  real  existence  of  any  part  of  the  universe.  And 
so  you  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  and  most  deplorable 
scepticism  that  ever  man  was.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  it  not 
as  I  say? 

Ifyl.  I  agree  with  you.  Material  substance  was  no 
more  than  an  hypothesis,  and  a  false  and  groundless  one 
too.  I  will  no  longer  spend  my  breath  in  defence  of  it. 
But  whatever  hypothesis  you  advance,  or  what8oe?er 
scheme  of  things  you  introduce  in  its  stead,  I  doubt  not 
it  will  appear  every  whit  as  false :  let  me  but  be  allowed 
to  question  you  upon  it.  That  is,  suffer  me  to  serve  you 
in  your  own  kind,  and  I  warrant  it  shall  conduct  you 
through  as  many  perplexities  and  contradictions,  to  the 
very  same  state  of  scepticism  that  I  myself  am  in  at 
present. 

Phil.  I  assure  you,  Hylas,  I  do  not  pretend  to  frame 
any  hypothesis  at  all.  I  am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple 
enough  to  believe  my  senses,  and  leave  things  as  I  find 
them.  To  be  plain,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real  things 
are  those  very  things  I  see  and  feel,  and  perceive  by  my 
senses.  These  I  know,  and  finding  they  answer  all  the 
necessities  and  purposes  of  life,  have  no  reason  to  be  so- 
licitous about  any  other  unknown  beings.  A  piece  of 
sensible  bread,  for  instance,  would  stay  my  stomach  bet- 
ter than  ten  thousand  times  as  much  of  that  insensible, 
unintelligible,  real  bread  you  speak  of.  It  is  likewise  my 
opinion,  that  colours  and  other  sensible  qualities  are  on 
the  objects.  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that 
snow  is  white,  and  fire  hot.  You  indeed,  who  by  snow 
and  Jire  mean  certain  external,  unperceived,  unperoeiv- 
ing  substances,  are  in  the  right  to  deny  whiteness  or 
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heat  to  be  afiections  inherent  in  them.  Bat  I,  who  un- 
derstand by  those  wcMtls  the  tilings  I  see  and  feel,  am 
obliged  to  think  like  other  folks.  And  as  I  am  no  scep- 
tic with  regard  to  the  nature  of  things^  so  neither  am 
I  as  to  their  existence.  That  a  thing  should  be  really 
perceived  by  my  senses^  and  at  the  same  time  not  really 
exists  is  to  me  a  plain  contradiction ;  since  I  cannot  pre- 
scind or  abstract^  even  in  thought^  the  existence  of  a  sen- 
sible thing.from  its  being  perceived.  Wood,  stones,  fire^ 
water,  flesh,  iron,  and  the  like  things,  which  I  name  and 
discourse  of,  are  things  that  I  know.  And  I  should  not 
have  known  tiiem,  but  that  I  perceived  them  by  my 
senses ;  and  things  perceived  by  the  senses  are  immedi- 
ately perceived ;  and  things  immediately  perceived  are 
ideas ;  and  ideas  cannot  exist  without  the  mind ;  their 
existence  therefore  consists  in  being  perceived ;  when 
theiiefbre  they  are  actually  perceived,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  existence.  Away  then  with  all  that  scep- 
ticism, all  those  ridiculous  philosophical  doubts.  What  a 
jest  is  it  for  a  philosopher  to  question  the  existence  of 
sensible  tilings,  till  he  hath  it  proved  to  him  from  the 
veracity  of  God ;  or  to  pretend  our  knowledge  in  this 
point  fiills  short  of  intuition  or  demonstration  1 1  might 
as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  bdng  of  those 
things  I  actually  see  and  feel. 

Ih/l.  Not  so  fast,  Philonous  :  you  say  you  cannot 
concave  how  sensiUe  things  should  exist  without  the 
mind.    Do  you  not  ? 

Phil  I  do. 

Hyl.  Supposing  you  were  annihilated,  cannot  you 
concave  it  possible  that  things  perceivable  by  sense  may 
still  exist  ? 

PhU.  I  can  ;  but  then  it  must  be  in  another  mind. 
When  I  deny  sensible  things  an  existence  out  of  the 
mind,  I  do  not  me^n  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds. 
Now  it  is  plain  they  have  an  existence  exterior  to  my 
mind,  unoe  I  find  them  by  experience  to  be  independent 
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QXKt/^kiring  the  iitervalb  bet^ve6n  the  times  of  toyiper* 
oetviBg  ihem'':  as  libewise  they  did  before  my  birtl^ilid 
would  db  ^dbar.  0^  supposed  aoBihilation.  And  as  *tha 
fldineis  thie^with  rqgard.to  atl  other  finite  created  spirksa 
it  Decessarily  follows^  there  is  an  omnipre&er^  ef^irmU 
Mindy  which  ka^ws  and  comprehends  all  things,  «nd 
exhibits  them  to  oUr  view  iii  sitcb  a  manner^  and  ao- 
poiding  to  sUoh  nlle^  as  he  himself  hath  ordained^  a|Bd 
Me  by  «s  tertned  the  laUfs  ^nature. 

H^l.  Answer  me^  Philonous.  Are  all  our  ideaa 
pevfeedy  iabrt  beings  ?  Or  have  they  any  i^ency  in« 
cliided  ill  tbem  ? 

.   .  Phil.  They  are  altogether  passive  and  inert^ 
"'    HyL  And  is  not -Gcd an  agent^  a  being  purely  acdve? 

PhiL  I  acknowledge  it 

HyU  No  idea  therefore  can  be  like  unto^  or  repre- 
sent the  nature  of.  Cod. 

Phil.  It  oa&not 

HyL  Since  therefore  you  have  no  idea  pf  the  mind 
of  God,  how  can  you  conceive  it  .podsiblei,  that  things 
should  exi&t  in  his  -mind  ?  Or^  if  you  can  concave  the 
mind  of  (^od 'without  having  an  idea  of  it,  why  may  aot 
I  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  existence  of  matter,  ^not- 
withstanding that  I  have  no  idea  of  it  ? 

Phil.  As  to  your  first  question ;  I  own  I  have  pro- 
perly no  idea,  either  of  God  or  any  other  spirit,;  for 
these  being  active,  cannot  be  represented  by  things  per- 
fectly inert,  as  our  ideas  are.  I  do  neverdieless  know, 
that  I  who  am  a  spirit  or  thinking  substance,  .e«6t  as 
certainly,  as  I  know  my  ideas  exirt.  Farther,  I  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  terms  1  apd  myself;  and  I  know 
this  immediately,  or  intuitively,  though  I  do  not  per- 
ceive it  as  I  perceive  a  triangle,  a  colour,  or  a  sound. 
The  mind,  spirit,  or  soul,  is  that  indivisible  unextended 
thing,  which  thinks,  acts,  and  perceives.  I  say  indivUi- 
klr^  because  unextended  ;  and  unextended,  because  ex- 
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tetided^  figured^  moveable  things^  are  ideas ;  end  that 
wbich  peFoei^ves  ideas,  which  thinkB  and  wills,  is  .plainly 
itsdf  no  idea,  nor  like  an  idea.  Ideas  are  tbiogs  inac- 
tive, and  perceived :  and  spirits  a  sort  of  beings  altogether 
different  from  them.  I  do  not  therefore  say  my  soul 
is  an  idea,  or  like  an  idea.  However,  taking  the  word 
idea  in  a  large  sense,  my  soul  may  be  said  to  fumi^  me 
with  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image,  or  likeness  of  God,  though 
indeed  extremely  inadequate.  For  all  the  notion  I  have  of 
God,  is  -obtained  by  reflecting  on  my  own  soul  heighten- 
ing its  powers,  and  removing  its  imperfections.  I  have 
therefore,  though  not  an  inactive  idea,  yet  in  myself  some 
sort  of  an  active  thinking  image  of  the  Deity.  And 
though  I  perceive  him  not  by  sense,  yet  I  have  a  ijotion 
of  him,  or  know  him  by  reflection  and  reasoning.  My 
pwn  mind  and  my  own  ideas  I  have  an  immediate  know* 
ledge  of;  and  by  the  help  of  these,  do  mediately  appre- 
hend the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  spirits  and 
ideas.  Farther,  from  my  own  being,  and  from  the  de- 
pendency I  find  in  myself  and  my  ideas,  I  do  by  an  act 
of  reason,  necessarily  infer  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
of  all  created  things  in  the  mind  of  God.  So  much  for 
your  first  question.  For  the  second :  I  suppose  by  this 
time  you  can  answer  it  yourself.  For  you  neither  per- 
ceive matter  objectively,  as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or 
idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself  by  a  reflex  act : 
neither  do  you  mediately  apprehend  it  by  similitude  of 
the  one  or  the  other :  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasoning 
from  that  which  you  know  immediately.  All  which 
makes  the  case  of  maUer  widely  diflferent  from  tliat  of 
the  Deity. 

HyL  You  say  your  own  soul  supplies  you  with  some 
«ort  of  an  idea  or  image  of  God.  But  at  the  same  time 
you  acknowledge  you  have,  properly  speaking,  no  idea 
of  your  own  soul.  You  even  cfiirm  that  spirits  are  a 
flort  of  beings  altogether  difierent  from  ideas.  Conse- 
quently that  no  idea  can  be  like: a  spirit.    We  liave 
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therefore  no  idea  of  any  sjririt.  Yoa  admit  neverthdeii 
that  there  is  spiritual  substance^  although  you  have  no 
idea  of  it ;  while  you  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  w 
material  substance,  because  you  have  no  notion  or  idea 
of  it  Is  this  fair  dealing  ?  To  act  consistently,  you.mnst 
either  admit  matter  or  r^ect  spirit.  What  say  you  to 
this? 

.  Phil.  I  say  in  the  first  place,  that  I  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  material  substance,  merely  because  I  have 
no  notion  of  it,  but  because  the  notion  of  it  is  incon- 
sistent, or  in  other  words,  because  it  is  reptignant  that 
there  should  be  a  notion  of  it.  Many  things,  for  aught 
I  know,  may  exist,  whereof  neither  I  nor  any  other  man 
hath  or  can  have  any  idea  or  notion  whatsoever.  But 
then  those  things  must  be  possible,  that  is,  nothing  in- 
consistent must  be  included  in  their  definition.  I  say> 
secondly,  that  although  we  believe  things  to  exist, 
which  we  do  not  perceive ;  yet  we  may  not  believe  that 
any  particular  thing  exists,  without  some  reason  for  such 
belief:  but  1  have  no  reason  for  believing  the  existence 
of  matter.  I  have  no  immediate  intuition  thereof :  nei- 
ther can  I  mediately  Trom  my  sensations,  ideas,  notions^ 
actions,  or  passions,  infer  an  unthinking,  unperceiving, 
inactive  substance,  either  by  probable  deduction,  or  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Whereas  the  being  of  myself, 
that  is,  my  own  soul,  mind,  or  thinking  principle,  I  evi- 
dently know  by  reflection.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  re- 
peat the  same  things  in  answer  to  the  same  objections. 
In  the  very  notion  or  definition  of  material  substance, 
there  is  included  a  manifest  repugnance  and  inconsistency. ' 
But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  notion  of  spirit  That 
ideas  should  exist  in  what  doth  not  perceive,  or  be  pro- 
duced by  what  doth  not  act,  is  repugnant.  But  it  is  no 
repugnancy  to  say,  that  a  perceiving  thing  should  be  the 
subject  of  ideas,  or  an  active  thing  the  cause  of  them. 
It  is  granted  we  have  neither  an  immediate  evidence  nor 
a  demonstrative  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other 
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finite  qnrits ;  but  it  will  not  thence  foUbw  that  such 
qnrits  are  on  a  foot  with  material  substances :  if  to  sup- 
pose the  one  be  inconsistent,  and  it  be  not  inconsistent 
to  suppose  the  other  ;  if  the  one  can  be  inferred  by  no 
argument,  and  there  is  a  probability  for  the  other ;  if 
we  see  signs  and  effects  indicating  distinct  finite  agents 
like  ourselves,  and  see  no  sign  or  symptom  whatever 
that  leads  to  a  rational  belief  of  matter.  I  say  lastly,  that 
I  have  **  notion  of  spirit|  though  I  have  not,  strictly 
spealung,  an  idea  of  it/  I  do  not  perceive  it  as  an  idea 
or  by  mean^f  an  idea,  but  know  it  by  reflection. 

Hyl.  Notwithstanding  all  you  have  said,  to  me  it 
seems,  that  according  to  your  own  way  of  thinking,  and^ 
in  consequence  of  your  own  principles,  it  should  follow 
that  you  are  only  a  system  of  floating  ideas,  without  any 
substance  to  support  them.  Words  are  not  to  be  used 
without  a  meaning.  And  as  there  is  no  more  meaning 
'  in  spiritual  substance  than  in  material  substance,  the  one 
is  to  be  exploded  as  well  as  the  other. 

PhxL  How  often  must  I  repeat,  that  I  know  or  am 
consdous  of  my  own  being ;  and  that  I  myself  am  not 
niy  ideas,  but  somewhat  else,  a  thinking  active  prin- 
dple  that  perceives,  knows,  wills,  and  operates  about 
ideas.  I  know  that  I,  one  and  the  same  self,  perceive 
both  colours  and  sounds :  that  a  colour  cannot  perceive 
a  sound,  nor  a  sound  a  colour:  that  I  am  therefore  one 
individual  principle,  distinct  from  colour  and  sound ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  from  all  other  sensible  things 
and  inert  ideas.  But  I  am  not  in  like  manner  conscious 
dther  of  the  existence  or  essence  of  matter.  On  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  nothing  inconsistent  can  exist,  and 
that  the  existence  of  matter  implies  an  inconsistency. 
Farther,  I  know  what  I  mean,  when  I  affirm  that  there 
is  a  spiritual  substance  or  support  of  ideas,  that  is, 
that  a  spirit  knows  and  perceives  ideas.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  an  unperceiv- 
ing  substance  hath  inherent  in  it  and  supports  either  ideas 
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or  the  archetypes  of  idea.    There  is  Iherefiare  upoa 
ti)e  whole^no  parity  of  case  between  tffnrit  and  natter. 

HyL  I  own  myself  satisfied  in  this  point  But  do 
you  in  earnest  thinks  the  sealexistenoe  of  sensible  things 
consists  in  their  being  actually  pocdved  ?  If  so ;  how 
comes  it  that  all  mankind  distinguish  between  them  ? 
Ask  the  first  man  you  meet^  and  he  shall  tell  you,  to  ie 
perceived  is  one  thing,  and  to  exist  is  another. 

PhiL  I  am  content,  Hylas,  to  appeal  to  the.common 
«6n8e  of  the  world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.  Ask  the 
gardener,  why  he  thinks  yonder  cherry-tree  exists  in  the 
garden,  and  he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  sees  and  feels 
it ;  in  a  word,  because  he  perceives  it  by  his  sensQS.  Ask 
him,  why  he  thinks  an  orange-tree  not  to  be  there,  and 
he  shall  tell  you,  because  he  does  not  perceive  it.  Wbat 
he  perceives  by  sense,  that  he  terms  a  real  being,  and 
saith  it  isy  or  exists  ;  but  that  which  is  not  perceivable, 
the  same,  he  saith,  hath  no  being. 

Hyl.  Yes,  Philonous,  I  grant  the  existence  of  a 
sensible  thing  consists  in  being  perceivable,  but  not  in 
being  actually  perceived. 

PhiL  And  what  is  perceivable  but  an  idea?  And 
can  an  idea  exist  without  being  actually  perceived^ 
These  are  points  long  since  agreed  bet^^een  us. 

Hyl.  But  be  your  opinion  never  so  true,  yet  surely 
you  will  not  deny  it  is  shocking,  and  contrary  to  theoom<- 
mon  sense  of  men.  Ask  the  fdlow,  whether  yonder  tree 
hath  an  existence  out  of  his  mind  :  what  answer  tlunk 
you  he  would  make  ? 

PhiL  The  same  that  I  should  myself,  to  .wit,  that 
4t  doth  exist  out  of  his  mind.  JBut  then  to  a  Christian 
it  cannot  surely  be  shodkJng  to  say,  the  real  tree  existing 
without  his  mind  is  truly  known  and  comprdiended  by 
(that  is,  ewts  in)  the  infinite  mind  of  God.  Pndbably 
he  may  not  at  first  glance  be  aware  of  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate proof  there  is  of  this,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
being  of  a  tree,  or  any  other  sensible  thing,  implies  a 
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mind  wherein  it  is.  But  the  point  itself  be  cannot 
deny.  The  question  bettlreen  tl^  Materialists  and  me 
is  not,  whether  things  have  a  real  existence  out  of 
the  mind  of  this  or  that  person,  but  whether  they  have 
an  absolute  existence,  distinct  from  being  perceived  by 
God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds.  '  This  indeed  some 
heathens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed,  but  whoever 
entertains  notions  of  the  Deity  suitable  to  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

IhfL  But  according  to  your  notions,  what  difierence 
is  there  between  real  things,  and  chimeraa  formed  hf 
the  imagination,  or  the  visions  of  a  dream,  mvce  th^ 
are  all  equally  in  the  mind  ? 

PhiL  The  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination  are 

faint  and  indistinct ;  they  have,  besides,  an  entire  de^ 

pendenoe  on  the  will.    But  die  ideas  perceived  by  sense, 

that  is,  real  things,  are  more  vivid  and  clear,  and  being 

imprinted  on  the  mind  by  a  spirit  distinct  from  us,  have 

not  the  like  dependence  on  our  will.    There  is  there* 

fore  no  danger  of  confounding  these  \rith  the  foregoing : 

and  there  is  as  little   of  confounding  them  with  the 

visions  of  a  dream,  which  are  dim,  irr^ular,  and  oonp 

fused.    And  thot^  they  should  happen  to  be  never  so 

lively  and  natural,  yet  by  their  not  being  connected,  tskA 

of  a  piece  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent  trandac* 

tions  of  our  lives,  they  might  easily  be  distinguished 

from  realities^    In  short,  by  whatever  method  you  did* 

tiii^ish  things  fix>m  chimeras  on  your  own  scheme,  tht 

same,  it  is  evident,  will  hold  also  upon  mine.     Fbr  it 

must  be,  I  presume,  by  some  perceived  difference^  and 

I  am  hot  for  depriving  you  of  any  one  thing  that  yotii 

perceive. 

J^l  But  stilly  PhilonoM,  yon  hold,  there  is  n6thin|; 

tn  the  world  but  spirits  and  ideas.    And  this,  yoii  must 

needs  acknowledge,  sounds  very  oddly.  -  ^ 

'    PhiL  1  onm  the  word  idea^  not  being  commonly  used 

for  thing,  sounds  something  out  of  the  wdy.  My  iteaMn 
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for  using  it  was^  because  a  necessary  relation  to  the  mind 
is  understood  to  be  implied  by  that  term ;  and  it  is  iiow 
commonly  used  by  pMIosophers,  to  denote  the  imme- . 
diate  objects  of  the  understanding.  But  however  oddly 
the  pix^position  may  sound  in  words^  yet  it  includes 
nothing  so  very  strange  or  shocking  in  its  sense,  which- 
in  e&ect  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  that 
there  are  only  things  perceiving,  and  things  perceived ; 
or  that  every  unthinking  being  is  necessarily,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  existence,  perceived  by  some 
mind  ;  if  not  by  a  finite  created  mind,  yet  certainly  by 
the  infinite  mind  of  God,  in  whom  ^^  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.**  Is  this  as  strange  as  to  say,  the 
sensible  qualities  are  not  on  the  objects :  or  that  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  the  existence  of  things,  or  know  any 
thing  of  their  real  natures,  though  we  both  see  and  fed 
them,  and  perceive  them  by  all  our  senses  ? 

Hyl.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  must  we  not 
think  there  are  no  such  things  as  physical  or  corporeal 
causes ;  but  that  a  spirit  is .  the  immediate  cause  of  all 
the  phenomena  in  nature  ?  Can  there  be  any  thing  more 
extravagant  than  this  ? 

Phil.  Yes,  it  is  infinitely  more  extravagant  to  say, 
a  thing  which  is  inert,  operates  on  the  mind,  and  which 
is  unperceiving,  is  the  cause  of  our  perceptions.  Besides, 
that  which  to  you,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  seems 
so  extraViSgant,  is  no  more  than  the  holy  Scriptures  as* 
sert  in  a  hundred  places.  In  them  God  is  represented 
as  the  sole  and  immediate  author  of  all  those  efFects, 
.which  some  heathens  and  philosophers  are  wont  to 
ascribe  to  nature,  matter,  fate,  or  the  like  unthinking 
principle.  This  is  so  much  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture,  that  it  were  needless  to  confirm  it  by  citations. 

Hyl.  You  are  not  aware,  Philonous,  that  in  making 
God  the  immediate  author  of  aU  the  motions  in  nature, 
you  make  him  the  author  of  murder,  sacril^e,  adultery^ 
and  the  like  heinous  sins. 
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Phil.  In  answer  to  that^  I  observe^  firsts  that  the 
imputation  of  guilt  is  the  same,  whether  a  person  com> 
mits  an  action  with  or  without  an  instrument.  In  case 
therefore  you  suppose  God  to  act  by  the  mediation  of 
an  instrument^  or  occasion,  called  matter,  you  as  truly 
make  him  the  author  of  sin  as  I,  who  think  him  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  all  those  operations  vulgarly  ascribed 
to  nature.  I  farther  observe,  that  sin  or  moral  turpitude 
doth  not  consist  in  the  outward  physical  action  or  mo- 
tion, but  in  the  internal  deviation  of  the  will  from  the 
laws  of  reason  and  religion.  This  is  plain,  in  that  the 
killing  an  enemy  in  a  battle,  or  putting  a  criminal  le- 
gally to  death,  is  not  thought  sinful,  though  the  out- 
ward act  be  the  very  same  with  that  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der. Since  therefore  sin  doth  not  consist  in  the  phy- 
sical action,  the  making  God  an  immediate  cause  of 
all  such  actions,  is  not  making  him  the  author  of  sin. 
Lastly,  I  have  no  where  said  that  Grod  is  the  only  agent 
who  produces  all  the  motions  in  bodies.  It  is  true,  I  have 
denied  there  are  any  other  agents  besides  spirits ;  but 
this  is  very  consistent  with  allowing  to  thinking  rational 
beings,  in  the  production  of  motions,  the  use  of  limited 
powers,  ultimately  indeed  derived  from  God,  butimmedi^ 
ately  under  the  direction  of  their  own  wills,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  them  to  all  the  guilt  of  their  actions. 

HyL  But  the  denying  matter,  Philonous,  or  cor- 
poreal substance ;  there  is  the  point.  You  can  never 
persuade  me  that  this  is  not  repugnant  to  the  universal 
sense  of  mankind.  Were  our  dispute  to  be  deter- 
mined by  most  voices,  I  am  confident  you  would  give  up 
the  pointy  without  gathering  the  votes. 

Phil.  I  wish  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  stated 
and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  men,  who  had  plain 
common  sense,  without  the  prejudices  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation. Let  me  be  represented  as  one  who  trusts  his 
aensesy  who  thinks  he  knows  the  things  he  sees  and 
feels^  and  entertains  no  doubts^  of  their  existence  ;  and 
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you  fah*ly  set  forth  with  ali  your  doubtSi.  your  para- 
doxesj  and  your  scepticism^  about  yoti,  and  I  shall  wtlU 
ingly  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  any  indifiereot 
person.  Hiat  there  is  no  substance  wherein  ideas  cttn 
exist  beside  spirit,  is  to  me  evident.  And  that  the  ab> 
jects  immediately  perceived  are  ideas,  is  on  att  hands 
pgreed.  And  that  sensible  qualities  are  objects  tmflM- 
diately  perceived,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  therefore  evir 
dent  there  can  be  no  substratum  of  those  quaUties  but 
spirit,  in  which  they  exist,  not  by  way  of  mode  or  pn>> 
perty,  but  as  a  thing  perceived  in  that  which  perceires 
it.  I  deny  therefore  that  diere  is  any  unthinkii^  sub*^ 
stratum  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  in  that  acceptation 
that  there  is  any  material  substance.  But  if  by  ma^ 
rial  substance  is  meant  only  sensible  body,  that  whidi 
is  seen  and  felt  (and  the  unphilosophical  part  of  the 
world,  I  dare  say,  mean  no  more),  then  I  am  more 
certain  of  matter's  existence  than  you,  or  any  other 
philosopher  pretend  to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing  which 
makes  the  generality  of  mankind  averse  from  the  notions 
I  espouse,  it  is  a  misapprehension  that  I  deny  the  reality 
of  sensible  things:  but  as  it  is  you  who  are  guilty  of 
that  and  not  I,  it  fellows  that  in  truth  thear  aversion  is 
against  your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I  do  therefere 
assert  that  I  am  as  certain  as  of  my  own  beings  that 
there  are  bodies  or  corporeal  substances  (meaning  the 
things  I  perceive  by  my  senses),  and  that  granting  thtq, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  will  take  no  thought  about,  nor 
think  themselves  at  all  concerned  in  the  fate  of  those 
unknown  natures,  ^nd  philosophical  quiddities,  wfaidi 
some  men  are  so  fond  of. 

Hyl.  What  say  you  to  this  ?  Since,  according  to 
you,  men  judge  of  the  reality  of  things  by  their  senses, 
how  can  a  man  be  mistaken  in  thinking  the  moon  a 
plain  lucid  surface,  about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  or  a  square 
tower,  seen  at  a  distance,  round ;  or  an  oar,  with  one 
end  in  the  water,  crooked  ? 
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'  PhiL  He  ii  not  mistaken  with  r^ard  to  the  ideag' 
he  actually  perceives ;  but  in  the  infreences  he  makes- 
from  his  present  perceptions.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
oar^  what  he  immediately  perceives  by  sight  is  certainly 
crooked ;  and  so  far  he  is  in  the  ri^t..  But  if  he  thence 
conclude^  that  upon  taking  the  oar  out  of  the  water  he 
shall  perceive  the  same  crookedness;  or  that  it  would 
aflfect  his  toUch^  ds  crooked  things  are  wont  to  do:  in 
that  he  is  mistaken.  In  like  manner^  if  he  shall  conclude 
from  what  he  perceives  in  one  station^  that  in  case  he 
advances  towards  the  moon  or  tower^  he  should  still  be 
afiected  with  the  like  idea39  he  is  mistaken.  But  his 
mistake  lies  not  in  what  he  perceives  immediately  and 
at  present  (it  being  a  manifest  contradiction  to  suppose 
he  should  err  in  respect  of  that)^  but  in  the  wrong  judg- 
ment he  makes  concerning  the  ideas  he  apprehends  to 
be  Connected  with  those  immediately  perceived :  or 
concerning  the  ideas  that,  from  what  he  perceives  at 
present,  he  imagines  would  be  perceived  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
Gopemican  system.  We  do  not  here  perceive  any  mo<- 
tion  of  the  earth  :  but  it  were  erroneous  thence  to  con- 
clude, that  in  case  we  were  placed  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  that,  as  we  are  now  from  the  other  planets,  we 
should  not  then  perceive  its  motion. 

Ifyl.  I  understand  you  ;  and  must  needs  own  you 
say  things  plausible  enough :  but  give  me  leave  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  one  thing.  Pray,  Philonous,  were  you 
not  formerly  as  positive  that  matter  existed,  as  you  are 
now  that  it  does  not  ? 

Phil.  I  was.  But  here  lies  the  difference,  be- 
fore, my  positiveness  was  founded,  without  examina- 
tion, upon  prgudice ;  but  now,  after  inquiry,  upon  evi- 
dence. 

HjfL  After  all,  it  seems  our  dispute  is  rather  about 
words  than  things.  We  agree  in  the  thing,  but  differ 
in  the  name.    That  we  are  afiected  with  ideas  from 
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i»hlioitt  ts«vt(tenti  a»diti»iiole8a«videDt,that  Aere 
ihtjst  be  (I  wA\  not  saj  archetypes,  but)  powera  with- 
out the  mind,  oorrespoDding  to  those  ideas.  And  it 
these  powers  cuinot  aubsist  by  themselves,  there  is 
some  sutject  of  tliem  necessarily  to  be  admitted,  which  • 
I  call  mailer,  and  you  call  spirit.  Iliis  is  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

Phil.  Pray,  Hytas,  is  that  powerful  bang,  or  8id»- 
jfect  of  powers,  extended  ? 

fi^.  It  hath  not  extension ;  but  it  hath  the  power 
Co  raise  in  you  the  idea  of  extension. 

Pkil.  It  is  therefore  itself  unextended  ? 

Ifyi.  I  grant  it. 

Phii.  Is  it  not  also  active  ? 

Hyl,  Without  doubt :  othermse,  how  could  we  at- 
tribute powers  to  it } 

Phil.  Now  let  me  ask  you  two  questions :  Firsts 
whether  it  be  agreeable  to  the  usage  either  of  philoso- 
phtt?  or  others,  to  give  the  name  matter  to  an  unex- 
ttnded  active  being  ?  And,  Second^,  whether  it  be  not  ri- 
diculoudy  absurd  to  misapply  names  contrary  to  the 
OHnmon  use  of  language  ? 

Jfyl.  Well  then,  let  it  not  be  called  matter,  since 
you  will  have  it  so,  but  some  ikird  nature  distinct  from 
matter  and  spirit.  For  what  reason  is  there  why  you 
should  call  it  spirit  ?  Does  not  the  notion  of  spirit 
imply,  that  it  is  thinking  as  well  as  active  and  unex- 
tended? 

Phil.  My  reason  is  this  :  because  I  have  a  mind  to 
have  some  notion  of  meaning  in  what  I  say :  but  I  have 
no  notion  of  any  action  distinct  from  volition,  neither 
can  I  conceive  volition  to  be  any  where  but  in  a  spirit : 
therefore  when  I  speak,  of  an  active  being,  I  am  obliged 
to  mean  a  spirit.  Beside,  what  can  be  plainer  than 
that  a  thing  which  hath  no  ideas  in  itself,  cannot  impart 
them  to  me ;  and  if  it  hath  ideas,  surely  it  must  be  s 
spirit.    To  Buke  you  comprehend  the  point  still  more 
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cfearljf  if  it  hi  pos^ble :  I  asaert  as  well  as  you;  that  tince 
l«e  are  afl^ted  from  without^  we  must  allow  powers  to  b^ 
without  in  a  being  distinct  from  ourselves.  So  £ur 
we  are  agreed.  But  then  we  difier  as  to  the  kind  of 
this  powerful  being.  I  will  have  it  to  be  spirit,  you 
natter,  or  I  know  not  what  (I  may  add  too,  you  know 
not  what)  third  nature.  Thus  I  prove  it  to  be  spirit. 
From  the  effects  I  see  produced,  I  conclude  there  are 
actions;  and  because  actions,  volitions;  and  because 
there  are  volitions,  there  must  be  a  will.  Again,  the 
things  I  perceive  must  have  an  existence,  they  or  their 
archetypes,  out  of  my*  mind :  but  being  ideas,  nei- 
ther they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exist  otherwise  than  in 
an  understanding:  there  is  therefore  an  imderstanding. 
But  will  and  understanding  constitute  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  mind  or  spirit.  The  powerful  cause  therefore  of 
my  ideas,  is  in  strict  propriety  of  speech  a  spirit. 

Hyl.  And  now  I  warrant  you  think  you  have  made 
the  point  very  dear,  little  suspecting  that  what  you  ad* 
vance  leads  directly  to  a  contradiction.  Is  it  not  an 
absurdity  to  imagine  any  imperfection  in  God  ? 

Pha.  Without  doubt. 

Hyl.  To  sufier  pain  is  an  imperfection  ? 

Phil.  It  is. 

Hyl.  Are  we  not  sometimes  affected  with  pain  and 
uneasiness  by  some  other  being  ? 

Phil.  We  are. 

Hyl.  And  have  you  not  said  that  being  is  a  spirit, 
#nd  is  not  that  spirit  God  ? 

Phil.  I  grant  it. 

Hyl.  But  you  have  asserted,  that  whatever  ideas  we 
perceive  fix)m  without,  are  in  the  mind,  which  affecti 
us.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  pain  and  uneasiness,  are 
in  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  God  suffers  pain :  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  an^  imperfection  in  the  E^vine  naturcf, 
which,  you  acknowledged,  was  absurd.  So  you  are 
Caught  ill' a  plain  contradiction. 

o  2 
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PJuL  That  God  knows  or  understands  all  things^ 
and  that  he  knows^  among  other  things^  what  pain  is^ 
ieven  every  sort  of  painful  sensation,  and  what  it  is  for 
his  creatures  to  sufFer  pain^  I  make  no  question.  But 
that  God,  though  he  knows,  and  sometimes  causes  pain- 
ful sensations  in  us,  can  himself  sufier  pain,  I  positively 
deny.  We  who  are  limited  and  dependent  spirits,  are 
liable  to  impressions  of  sense,  the  effects  of  an  external 
agent,  which  being  produced  against  our  wills,  are  some- 
times painful  and  uneasy.  But  Grod,  whom  no  external 
being  can  affect,  who  perceives  nothing  by  sense  as  w6 
do,  whose  will  is  absolute  and  independent,  causing  all 
things,  and  liable  to  be  thwarted  or  resisted  by  nothing; 
it  is  evident,  such  a  being  as  this  can  suffer  nothing, 
nor  be  afi^ted  with  any  painful  sensation,  or  indeed  any 
sensation  at  all.  We  are  chained  to  a  body,  that  is 
to  say,  our  perceptions  are  connected  with  corporeal 
motions.  By  the  law  of  our  nature  we  are  affected 
upon  every  alteration  in  the  nervous  parts  of  our  sen- 
sible body  t  which  sensible  body,  rightly  considered^  is 
nothing  but  a  complexion  of  such  qualities  or  ideas,  aS 
have  no  existence  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a 
mind :  so  that  this  connexion  of  sensations  with  cor- 
poreal motions,  means  no  more  than  a  correspondence 
in  the  order  of  nature  between  two  sets  of  ideas,  or 
things  immediately  perceivable.  But  God  is  a  pure 
spirit,  disengaged  from  all  such  sympathy  or  natural 
ties.  No  corporeal  motions  are  attended  with  the  isen- 
sations  of  pain  or  pleasure  in  his  mind.  To  know  every 
thing  knowable  is  certainly  a  perfection ;  but  to  endure, 
Or  suffer,  or  feel  any  thing  by  sense,  is  an  imperfection. 
The  former,  I  say,  agrees  to  God,  but  not  the  latter. 
God  knows  or  hath  ideas;  but  his  ideas  are  not  con- 
veyed to  him  by  sense,  as  ours  are.  Your  not  distin- 
guishing where  there  is  so  manifest  a  difference,  makes 
you  fimcy  you  see  an  absurdity  where  there  is  none. 

Hyl.  But  all  this  while  you  have  not  considered, 
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.that  the  quantity  of  matter  hath  been  demonstrated  to 
.be  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  bodies.  And  what 
can  withstand  demonstration  ? 

Phil.  Let  me  see  how  you  demonstrate  that  point 

IfyL  I  lay  it  down  for  a  principle^  that  the  moments 
or  quantities  of  motion  in  bodies^  are  in  a  direct  com- 
pounded reason  of  the  velocities  and  quantities  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  them.  Hence,  where  the  vdocities  are 
equal,  it  follows,  the  moments  are  directly  as  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  each.  But  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  all  bodies  (bating  the  small  inequalities,  arising  from 
the  resistance  of  the  air)  descend  with  an  equal  velocity; 
the  motion  tiierefore  of  descending  bodieis,  and  conse- 
quently their  gravity,  which  is  the  cause  or  principle  of 
that  motion,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter: 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

PkU.  You  lay  it  down  as  a  self-evident  principle, 
that  the  quantity  of  motion  in  any  body,  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity  and  matter  taken  together ;  and  this  is 
made  use  of  to  prove  a  proposition,  from  whence  the 
existence  of  matter  is  inferred.  Pray  is  not  this  argu- 
ing in  a  circle  ? 

ShfL  In  the  premise  I  only  mean,  that  tiie  motion 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity,  jointly  with  the  extension 
and  solidity. 

Phil.  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  will  not 
thence  follow,  that  gravity  is  proportional  to  matter^  in 
your  philosophic  sense  of  the  word ;  except  you  take  it 
for  granted,  that  unknown  substratum,  or  whatever  else 
you  call  it,  is  proportional  to  those  sensible  qualities ; 
which  to  suppose,  is  plainly  begging  the  question.  That 
there  is  magnitude  and  solidity,  or  resistance,  perceived 
by  sense,  I  readily  grant ;  as  likewise,  that  gravity  may 
be  proportional  to  those  qualities,  I  will  not  dispute. 
But  that  either  these  qualities  as  perceived  by  us,  or  the 
powers  producing  them,  do  existj  in  a  material  sukstra^ 
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4um ;  itfais  is  what  I  deny,  and  you  indeed  aiiirih,  Mt, 
notwithstanding  your  demonstration^  have  not  yet 
proved. 

£fyL  I  shall  insist.no  longeron  that  point.  Do  you 
vtibink,  liowever,  you  shall  persuade  me  the  natural 
philosophers  have  been  dreaming  all  this  while  ?  Pray 
what  becomes  of  all  their  hypotheses  and  expKcations  of 
the  phenomena,  which  suppose  the  existence  of  flttaker-? 

FhiL  What  meanyou,  Hylai,  by  the  phmamenaf' 

Hyl.  I  mean  the  appearances  whidi  I  perceive  by 
!my  BCDses. 

Phil.  And  the  appearances  peittived  by  aeOKj  we 
they  not  ideas  ? 

Ih/L  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred  times. 

PhiL  Therefbjpe,  to  explain  the  phenomaaa^  1b  to 
shew  how  we  come  to  be  affected  with  ideas,  in  that  ma»- 
ner  and  order  wherein  they  are  imprinted  on  ouraenses. 
lis  it  not  ? 

HyL  It  is. 

Phil.  Now  if  you  can  prove,  that  any  philosopher 
hath  explained  the  production  of  any  one  idea  in  our 
minds  by  the  help  of  matter ^  I  shall  for  ever  acqdesoe, 
and  look  on  all  that  hath  been  said  against  it  as  nothing: 
but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  explication  of 
phenomena.  That  a  being  endowed  with  knowledge 
and  will,  should  produce  or  exhibit  ideas,  is  easily  under- 
atood«  But  that  a  being,  whidi  is  utterly  de^ttute  of 
these  Acuities,  should  be  able  to  produce  ideas,  or  in 
any  sort  to  afiect  an  intelligence,  this  I  can  never  nnder*- 
stand.  This  I  say,  though  we  had  some  positive  oon^ 
ception  of  matter,  though  we  knew  its  qualities,  and 
could  comprehend  its  existence,  would  yet  be  so  fiu* 
from  explainic^  things,  that  it  is  itself  the  most  inex- 
plicable thing  in  the  world.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it  will 
not  follow,  that  philosophers  have  been  doing  nothing ; 
for  by  observing  and  reasoning  upon  the  connexion  t£ 
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Idas,  they  discover  the  laws  and  methods  of  nature^ 
which  is  a  part  of  knowledge  both  useful  and  euter- 
taining. 

HjfL  After  all^  can  it  be  supposed  God  would  de- 
ceive all  mankind?  Do  ypu  imagine^  he  would  have 
induced  the  whole  world  to  believe  the  being  of  mattetf, 
if  there  was  no  such  thing  ? 

PhiL  That  every  epidemical  opinion  arisii^  from 
prejudice^  or  passion^  or  thoughtlessness^  may  be  impute^ 
to  God^  as  the  author  of  it,  I  believe  you  will  not  affirn). 
Whatsoever  opinion  we  father  on.  him,  it  must  be  dther 
because  he  has  discovered  it  to  us  by  supernatural  reve- 
lation, or  because  it  is  so  evident  to  our  natural  fiiculties^ 
which  were  framed  and  given  us  by  God,  that  it  is  im- 
possible we  should  withhold  our  assent  from  it  But 
where  is  the  revelation  ?  or  where  is ,  the  evidence  that 
extorts  the  belief  of  matter  ?  Nay,  how  does  it  appear, 
that  matter  taken  for  something  distinct  from  what  wf 
perceive  by  our  senses,  is  thought  to  exist  by  all  manr 
kind,  or,  indeed,  by  any  except  a  few  philosophers,  who 
do  not  know  what  they  would  be  at  ?  Your  question 
suppose^  these  points  are  clear ;  and  when  you  hav^ 
cleared  them,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  give  yoi) 
another  answer.  In  the  mean  time  let  it '  suffice  that 
I  tell  you,  I  do  not  suppose  God  has  deceived  nuuikind 
at  all. 

Hyl.  But  the  novelty,  Fhilonous,  the  novdty  |  ThcjrQ 
lies  the  danger.  New  notions  should  always  be  dis* 
countenanced ;  they  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  nobody 
knows  where  they  will  end. 

PAi7.  Why  the  rgecting  a  notion  that  hath  no  foun«: 
dation,  either  in  sense,  or  in  reason,  or  in  Divine  autbo-; 
rity,  should  be  thought  to  unsettle  the  belief  of  puch 
opinions  as  are  grounded  on  all  or  any  of  these»  I  cannot 
imagine..  That  innovations  ii)  government  and  religion^ 

are.  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  I 

*  '  •  * 
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freely  own.  Bat  is  there  the  like  reason  why  tfhejr 
diould  be  disooaraged  in  philosophy  ?  The  making  any 
thing  known  which  was  unknown  before^  is  an  innova^ 
tion  in  knowledge :  and  if  all  such  innovations  had  been 
forbidden,  men  would  have  made  a  notable  progress  ilk 
the  arts  and  sdences.  But  it  is  none  of  my  business  to 
plead  for  novelties  and  paradoxes.  That  the  qualities  we 
perceive,  are  not  on  the  objects :  that  we  must  not  be> 
lieve  our  senses :  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  real  na^ 
ture  of  things,  and  can  never  be  assured  even  of  thdr 
eustence :  that  real  [colours  and  sounds  are  nothing 
but  certain  unknown  figures  and  motions :  that  motions 
are  in  themselves  neither  swift  nor  slow :  that  there  are 
in  bodies  absolute  extensions,  without  any  particular 
magnitude  or  figure :  that  a  thing  stupid,  thoughtless, 
and  inactive,  operates  on  a  spirit :  that  the  least  particle 
of  a  body  contains  innumerable  extended  parts  : — these 
are  the  novelties,  these  are  the  strange  notions,  which 
shock  the  genuine  uncorrupted  judgment  of  all  man- 
kind ;  and  being  once  admitted,  embarrass  the  mind 
with  endless  doubts  and  difficulties.  And  it  is  against 
these  and  the  like  innovations  I  endeavour  to  vindicate 
common  sense.  It  is  true,  in  doing  this,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  obliged  to  use  some  ambages,  and  ways  of  speech  not 
common.  But  if  my  notions  are  once  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, that  which  is  most  singular  in  them,  will,  in 
effect,  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more  than  this :  that 
It  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  a  plain  contradiction  to 
suppose,  any  unthinking  being  should  exist  without 
being  perceived  by  a  mind.  And  if  this  notion  be  sin- 
gular, it  is  a  shame  it  should  be  so  at  this  time  of  day, 
and  in  a  Christian  country. 

Hyl.  As  for  the  difficulties  other  opinions  may  be 
liable  to,  those  are  out  of  the  question .  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  defend  your  own  opinion.  Can  any  thing  be 
plainer,  than  that  you  are  for  chan^ng  all  things  into 
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•ideas }  You,  I  say,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  charge  me 
"With  scepticism.  This  is  so  plain,  the^  is  no  deny^ 
ing  it. 

Phil.  Tou  mistake  me.  I  am  not  for  changing 
-things  into  ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  things;  since 
those  immediate  objects  of  perception,  which,  according 
to  you,  are  only  appearances  of  Uiings,  I  take  to  be  the 
•real  things  themselves. 

Hyl.  Things !  you  may  pretend  what  you  please  % 
but  it  is  certain,  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty 
forms  of  things,  the  outside  only  which  strikes  the 
senses. 

Phil.  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside 
•of  things,  seem  to  me  the  very  things  themselves.  Nor 
are  they  empty  or  incomplete  otherwise  than  upon  your 
supposition,  that  matter  4S  an  essential  part  of  all  coiv 
poreal  things.  We  both,  therefore,  agree  in  this,  that 
we  perceive  only  sensible  forms :  but  herein  we  differ, 
you  will  have  them  to  be  empty  appearances^  I  real 
beings.    In  short,  you  do  not  trust  your  senses,  I  do. 

Ifyl.  You  say  you  believe  your  senses ;  and  seem 
to  applaud  yourself  that  in  this  you  agree  with  the  vul- 
gar. According  to  you,  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  a 
thing  is  discovered  by  the  senses.  If  so,  whence  comes 
that  disagreement  ?  Why  is  not  the  same  figure,  and 
other  sensible  qualities,  perceived  all  manner  of  ways  ? 
And  why  should  we  use  a  microscope,  the  better  to  dis- 
cover the  true  nature  of  a  body,  if  it  were  discoverable  to 
the  naked  eye  ? 

Phil.  Strictly  speaking,  Hylas,  we  do  not  see  the 
same  object  that  we  feel;  neither  is  the  same  object 
perodved  by  the  microscope,  which  was  by  the  nsdced 
eye.  But  in  case  every  variation  was  thought  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  new  kind  or  individual,  the  endless  numi- 
ber  or  confusion  of  names  would  render  langulage  im- 
practicable. Therefore,  to  avoid  this  as  well  as  other 
inconveniences  which  are  obvious  upon  a  little  thought. 
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men  oomtnne  together  temrd  ideaa,  appniteaMi  tf 
^amsK  aenae^cvby  thesune  qeoseatdifibrenttioMi^v 
ID  dilferent  drcnmstances,  but  obserred,  bowera',  tp 
have  some  connexion  i*  nature^  cither,  with  reelect  to 
coe:^steiioe  or  Bucceaaon ;  all  i^tudi  tbey  refer  to  one 
'.  luaae,  and  oonaider  as  one  thing.  Hence  it  kSiawn, 
that  when  I  examine  by  mj  other  senses  a  thing  I  have 
seen,  it  is  not  in  order  to  understand  better  the  saute 
ol^ect  whi<^  I  had  peroaved  by  si^t,  the  object  of  one 
sense  not  being  perceived  by  the  other  senses.  And  when 
I  loc^  through  a  microscope,  it  is  not  that  I  may  per- 
ceive more  clearly  what  I  perceived  already  with  my  barp 
^es,  the  ol^ect  perceived  by  the  glass  being  quite  dif- 
ferent from-the  former.  But  in  both  cases  my  aim  if 
only  to  know  what  ideas  are  connected  togetlier ;  and 
the  more  a  man  knows  of  the  connexion  of  ideas,  the 
more  he  is  said  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What, 
tfaerdbre»  if  our  ideas  are  variable ;  what  if  our  seaises 
are  not  in  all  circumstances  atFected  with  the  same  ap- 
pearances ?  It  vrill  not  thence  follow,  they  are  not  to 
be  trusted^  w  that  they  are  inconsistent  dther  with 
themselves  <x  any  thing  dse,  except  it  be  with  your  pre- 
conceived notion  of  (I  know  not  what)  one  singly  un- 
dianged,  unperoeivable,  real  nature,  marked  by  each 
name:  which  prgodice  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise 
from  not  rightly  understanding  the  common  language 
ctf  men  speaking  of  several  distinct  ideas,  as~  united  into 
one  thing  by  the  mind.  And,  indeed,  there  is  cause  to 
suspect  several  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philosophery 
are  owing  to  the  same  original  *.  while  they  began  to 
build  thdr  schemes,  not  so  much  on  notions  as  words, 
•which  were  filmed  by  the  vulgar,  merely  for  conve- 
nieocy  and  dispatch  in  the  ooajmcm  acUons  of  life,  with> 
out  any  regard  to  ^)eci:dation. 

H^.  Methinks  I  ^jpreheod  your  meviing. 

Pftii.  It  is  your  opinion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by 
eur  senses  are  not  re^.  thiAigs,  but  ifaags»t  or  copies  o| 
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tiiem.  Ghir  knowledge^  therefore,  k  no  farther  realythsp 
JB  our  ideas  are  the  true  representations  of  those  ori- 
ginals. .  But  as  these  supposed  originals  are  in  them- 
selves unknovm^  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  &r  pi^r 
ideas  resemble  them ;  or  whether  they  resemble  theqi 
-at  all.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  sure  we  have  any  real 
knowledge.  Farther,  as  our  ideas,  are  perpetually  varied, 
without  any  change  in  the  supposed  real  things,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  they  ^nnot  all  be  true  copies  of  them : 
or,  if  some  are,  and  others  are  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  former  6x)m  the  latter.  And  this 
plunges  us  yet  deeper  in  uncertainty.  Again,  when  we 
-consider  the  point,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  idea,  or 
any  thing  like  an  idea,  should  have  an  absolute!  exist- 
ence out  of  a  mind:  nor  consequently,  according  to 
you,  how  there  should  be  any  real  thing  in  nature.  The 
-result  of  all  whidi  is,  that  we  are  thrown  into  the  most 
hopeless  and  abandoned  scepticism*  Now  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you.  First,  Whether  your  referring  ideas  to  cer- 
tain absolutely  existing  unperceived  substances,  as  their 
originals,  be  notlhe  source  of  all  this  scepticism  ?  Se- 
condly, Whether  you  are  informed,  either  by  sense  or 
reason,  of  the  existence  of  those  unknown  originals  ? 
And  in  case  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not  absurd  to 
suppose  them  ?  Thirdly,  Whether,  upon  inquiry,  you 
find  there  is  any  thing  distinctly  conceived  ch*  meant  by 
the  absolute  or  extenud  existence  qf  unperceiving  sub- 
stances ?  Lastly,  Whether,  the  premises  considered,  it 
be  not  the  wisest  way  to  follow  nature,  trust  your  senses, 
and,  laying  aside  all  anxious  thought  about  unknown 
aatures  or  subst«ices,  admit  mth  tlie  vulgar  those  for 
real  things,  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses  ? 

Ifyl.  For  the  present,  I  have  no  inclination  to  the 
answering  part.  I  would  much  rather  see  how  you  can 
get  over  what  follows.  Pray  are  not  the  olijects  per- 
ceived by  the  senses  of  one,  likewise  perceivable  to  others 
present  ?    If  tfaere  were  a  hundred  more  here,  they 
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would  all -see  the  garden^  the  trees,  and  flowers,  as  I 
them.  But  they  are  not  in  the  same  manner  afiecbed 
with  the  ideas  I  frame  in  my  imagination.  Does  not 
this  make  a  difference  between  the  former  sort  of  objects 
and  the  latter  ? 

Phil.  I  grant  it  does.  Nor  have  I  ever  denied  a  dif- 
ference between  the  objects  of  sense  and  those  of  ima- 
gination. But  what  would  you  infer  from  thoice? 
You  cannot  say  that  sensible  objects  exist  unperorived, 
because  they  are  perceived  by  many. 

Hyl.  I  own^  I  can  make  nothing  of  that  objection : 
but  it  hath  led  me  into  another.   Is  it  not  your  opinion, 
that  by  our  senses  we  perceive  only  the  ideas  existing  in 
our  minds  ? 
Phil  It  IS. 

Hyl.  But  the  same  idea  which  is  in  my  mind,  oannot 
1)e  in  yours,  or  in  any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not,  ther&- 
ibre^  follow  from  your  principles,  that  no  two  can  see 
the  same  thing  ?  And  is  not  this  highly  absurd  ? 

Phil.  If  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  accep- 
tation, it  is  certain  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the 
principles  I  maintain)  that  different  persons  may  per- 
ceive the  same  thing ;  or  the  same  thing  or  idea  exist 
in  different  minds.     Words  are  of  arbitrary  imposition ; 
and  since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where 
no  distinction  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men 
have  said  before,  several  saw  the  same  things  so  they  may 
upon  like  occasions  still  continue  to  use  the  same  phrase, 
without  any  deviation  either  from  propriety  of  language 
or  the  truth  of  things.     But  if  the  term  same  be  used  in 
the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pretend  to  an  ab- 
stracted notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  their  sun- 
dry definitions  of  this  notion  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed 
wherein  that  philosophic  identity  consists),  it  may  or  may 
not  be  possible  for  divers  persons  to  perceive  the  same 
thing.    But  whether  philosophers  shall  think  fit  to  call  a 
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thing  the  $ame  or  no^  is,  I  conceive  of  small  importance. 
Let  us  suppose  several  men  together,  all  endued  witli 
the  same  faculties,  and  consequently  affected  in  ]ike  sort 
by  their  senses,  and  who  had  yet  never  luiown  the  use 
df  language  ;  they  would  without  question  agree  in  their 
peroq>tions.    Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the 
use  of  speech,  some  r^arding  the  unifbrmness  of  what 
was  percdved,  might  call  it  the  saine  thing :  others,  es- 
pecially regarding  the  diversity  of  persons  who  perceived, 
might  choose  the  denomination  of  different  things.  But 
who  sees  not  that  all  the  dispute  is  about  a  word  ?  to 
wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  different  persons,  may 
yet  have  the  term  same  applied  to  it  ?  Or  suppose  a 
house,  whose  walls  or  outward  shell  remaining  unaltered, 
the  chambers  are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in 
their  place ;  and  that  you  should  call  this  the^o^Ti^,  and 
I  should  say  it  was  not  the  same  house :  would  we  not 
for  all  this  perfectly  agree  in  our  thoughts  of  the  house,  . 
considered  •in  itself?  And  ^  would  not  all  the  difference 
consist  in  a  sound  ?  If  you  should  say.  We  differ  in  our 
notions ;  for  that  you  superadded  to  your  idea  of  the 
house  the  simple  abstracted  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I 
did  not ;  I  would  tell  you,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
that  abstracted  idea  of  identity  ;  and  should  desire  you 
to  look  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  be  sure  you  under- 
stood yourself. ^Why  so  silent,  Hylas?  Are  you 

not  yet  satisfied,  men  may  dispute  about  identity  and  di- 
versity, without  any  real  difference  in  their  thoughts  and 
opinions,  abstracted  from  names  ?  Take  this  farther  re- 
flection with  you :  that  whether  matter  be  allowed  to 
exist  or  no,  the  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  point 
in  hand.  For  the  Materialists  themselves  acknowledge 
what  we  immediately  perceive  by  our  senses,  to  be  our 
own  ideas.  Your  difficulty  therefore,  that  no  two  see 
the  same  thing,  makes  equally  against  the  Materialists 
and  me. 

Hjfl.  But  they  suppose  an  external  archetype   to 
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which  referring  their  several  ideas^  they  mty  trbly  bt 
said  to  perceive  the  same  thing. 

FhiL  And  (not  to  mention  your  having  diacardsd 
those  archetypes)  so  may  you  suppose  an  external  ain 
chetype  on  my  principles ;  external^  I  mean^  to  yourowo 
mind ;  though  indeed  it  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in 
that  mind  which  comprehends  all  things ;  but  then  tbia 
serves  all  the  ends  of  identity^  as  well  as  if  it  eiiisted  out 
of  a  mind.  And  I  am  sure  you  yourself  will  not  say^  i% 
18  less  intelligible. 

Hyl.  You  have  indeed  clearly  satisfied  nte,  either 
diat  there  is  no  difficulty  at  bottom  in  this  point :  or  if 
there  be,  that  it  makes  equally  against  both  opinions. 

Phil.  But  that  which  makes  equally  against  two  con-* 
tradictory  opinions^  can  be  a  proof  against  neither. 

HyL  I  acknowledge  it.  But  after  all,  Philonous^ 
when  I  consider  the  substance  of  what  you  advance 
against  scepticism,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  this. 
We  are  sure  that  we  really  see,  hear,  feel ;.  in  a  word^ 
that  we  are  aflected  with  sensible  impressions. 

Phil.  And  how  are  we  concerned  any  farther  i  I  fee 
this  cherry,  I  feel  it,  I  taste  it :  and  I  am  Sure  nothing 
cannot  be  seen,  or  felt,  or  tasted :  it  is  therefore  r€€U^ 
Take  away  the  sensations  of  softness,  moisture^  redness, 
tartness,  and  you  take  away  the  clierry.  Since  it  is  not 
a  being  distinct  from  sensations ;  a  cherry,  I  say,  is  no- 
thing but  a  congeries  of  sensible  impressions,  or  ideas 
perceived  by  various  senses :  which  ideas  are  united 
into  one  thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)  by  the 
piind ;  because  they  are  observed  to  attend  each  other. 
Thus  when  the  palate  is  affected  with  such  a  particular 
taste,  the  sight  is  affected  with  a  red  colour,  the  touch 
with  roundness,  softness,  &c^  Hence^  when  I  see,  and 
feel,  and  taste,  in  sundry  certain  manners,  I  am  sure  th^ 
cherry  ex;ists,  or  is  real ;  its  reality  being  in  my  opniofi 
nothing  abstracted  from  those  sensations.  But  if  by  t)ie^ 
word  cherry  you  mean  an  unknown  nature  distinct  ^om 
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df  diow  Sensible  qualities,  and  by  its  existence  some- 
thing distinct  from  its  being  perceived ;  then  indeed  I 
own,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  any  one  eUe^  can  be  sure  it 

6ti8t9. 

Hj/L  But  what  would  you  say,  Philonous,  if  I 
should  iMing  the  very  same  reasons  against  the  existence 
of  sensible  things  in  a  mind,  which  you  have  offered 
against  their  existing  in  a  material  mbsiratum  f 

Phil.  When  I  see  your  reasons,  you  shall  hear  what 
1  have  to  say  to  them. 

HyL  Is  the  mind  extended  or  unextended  ? 

Phil.  Unextended,  without  doubt. 

HyL  Do  you  say  the  things  you  perceive  are  in  your 
mind? 

Phil.  They  are. 

Hj/l.  Again,  have  I  not  heard  you  speak  of  sensible 
impressions  ? 

Phil.  I  believe  you  may. 

Hyl.  Explain  to  me  now,  O  Philonous !  how  it  is 
possible  there  should  be  room  for  all  those  trees  and 
houses  to  exist  in  your  mind.  Can  extended  things  be 
contained  in  that  which  is  unextended  ?  Or  are  we  to' 
imagine  impressions  made  on  a  thing  void  of  all  solid- 
ity ?  Tou  cannot  say  objects  are  in  your  mind,  as  books 
in  your  study :  or  that  things  are  imprinted  on  it,  as  the^ 
figure  of  a  seal  upon  wax.  In  what  sense  therefore  are 
we  to  understand  those  expressions  ?  Explain  me  this  if 
you  can  :  and  I  shall  then  be  able  to  answer  all  those 
queries  you  formerly  put  to  me  about  my  subsiraium. 

Phil.  Look  you,  Hylas,  when  I  speak  of  objects  as 
existing  in  the  mind  or  imprinted  on  the  senses ;  I  would 
not  be  understood  in  the  gross  literal  sense,  as  when 
bddies  are  said  to  exist  in  a  place,  or  a  seal  to  make  an 
impression  upon  wax.  My  meaning  is  only,  th^t  the 
mind  comprehends  or  perceives  them  ;  and  that  it  is  af-^ 
feded  from  without,  or  by  some  being  distinct  from  it- 
self.   This  is  my  esplicatkncrfyouf  difficulty;  and  how 
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it  can  serve  to  make  your  tenet  of  an.unperceivingnifl^- 
terial  substratum  intelligible^  I  would  fain  know. 

HyL  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what 
use  can  be  made  of  it.  But  are  you  not  guilty  of  some 
abuse  of  language  in  this  ? 

Phil.  None  at  all :  it  is  no  more  than  common  cus^ 
tom,  which  you  know  is  the  rule  of  language,  hath  au- 
thorized :  nothing  being  more  usual,  than  for  phUoso- 
phers  to  speak  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  under* 
standing  as  things  existing  in  the  mind.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  this,  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  general 
analogy  of  language ;  most  part  of  the  mental  operations 
being  signified  by  words  borrowed  from  sensible  things ; . 
as  is  plain  in  the  terms  comprehend,  reject,  discourse^  dc. 
which,  being  applied  to  the  mind,  must  not  be  taken  in 
their  gross  original  sense. 

Hyl.  You  have,  I  own,  satisfied  me  in  this  point : . 
but  there  still  remains  one  great  difficulty,  which  I  know 
BOt  how  you  will  get  over.  And  indeed  it  is  of  such 
importance,  that  if  you  could  solve  all  others,  without 
being  able  to  find  a  solution  for  this,  you  must  never 
expect  to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  your  principles. 

Phil.  Let  me  know  this  mighty  difficulty. 

Hyl.  The  Scripture  account  of  the  creation,  is  what 
appears  to  me  utterly  irreconcilable  with  your  notions. 
Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation  :  a  creation  of  what  ?  of 
ideas  ?  No  certainly,  but  of  things,  of  real  things,  solid 
corporeal  substances.  Bring  your  principles  to  agree 
with  this,  and  I  shall  perhaps  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Moses  mentions  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
earth  and  sea,  plants  and  animals :  that  all  these  do  really 
exist,  and  were  in  the  beginning  created  by  God,  I  make 
no  question.  If  by  ideas,  you  mean  fictions  and  fancies 
of  the  mind,  then  these  are  no  ideas.  If  by  ideas,  you 
mean  immediate  objects  of  the  understanding,  or  sensi- 
ble things  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  or  out  of  a 
mindj  then  these  things  are  ideas.    But  whether  you  dp^ 
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6t  do  not  call  themideaSf  it  matters  little.  The  difier- 
enoe  is  only  about  a  name.  *  And  whether  that  name  be 
retained  or  rgected,  the  sense,  the  truth,  and  reality,  of 
things  continiles  the  same.  In  common  talk,  the  objects 
of  our  senses  are  not  termed  ideas  but  things.  Call  them 
so  still,  provided  you  do  not  attribute  to  them  any  ab- 
solute external  existence,  and  I  shall  never  quarrel  with 
you  for  a  word.  The  creation  therefore  I  allow  to  have 
been  a  creation  of  things,  of  real  things.  Neither  is  this 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  principles,  as  is  evident 
from  what  I  have  now  said ;  and  wouJd  have  been  evi- 
dent to  you  without  this,  if  you  had  not  forgotten  what 
had  been  so  often  said  before.  But  as  for  solid  corpio- 
real  substances,  I  desire  you  to  shew  where  Moses  makes 
any  mention  of  them ;  and  if  they  should  be  mentioned 
by  him,  or  any  other  inspired  writer,  it  would  still  be 
incumbent  on  you  to  shew  those  words  were  not  taken 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  for  things  falling  under  our 
senses,  but  in  the  philosophic  acceptation,  for  matter,  or 
an  unknown  quiddity,  with  an  absolute  existence.  When 
you  have  proved  these  points,  then  (and  not  till  then) 
may  you  bring  the  authority  of  Moses  into  our  dispute. 

UyL  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  about  a  point  so  clear. 
I  am  content  to  refer  it  to  your  own  conscience.  Are 
you  not  satisfied  there  is  some  peculiar  repugnancy  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  your  no- 
tions ? 

Phil.  If  all  possible  sense,  which  can  be  put  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  may  be  conceived  as  consistently 
with  my  principles  as  any  other,  then  it  has  no  peculiar 
repugnancy  with  them.  But  there  is  no  sense  you  may 
not  as  well  conceive,  believing  as  I  do.  Since,  beside 
spirits,  all  you  conceive  are  ideas ;  and  the  existence  of 
these  I  do  not  deny.  Neither  do  you  pretend  they  exist 
without  the  mind. 

IfyL  Pray  let  me  see  any  sense  you  can  understand 
it  m. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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PAi/.  Why»  I  iinegine  that  if  I  had  beliii  present  at 
the  creation^  I  should  haVe  seen  things  produced  mto 
being  t  thdt  is,  become  perceptible^  in*  the  order  de-^ 
soribed  bjf  the  sacred  historian.  I  ever  before  believed 
the  Mbsiilc  aocotint  of  the  creation,  and  now  find  no  al- 
teration in  tnj  mantier  of  believing  it  When  things 
ate  said  to  begin  or  end  their  existence,  we  do  not  mean 
this  tvith  r^rd  to  Ood^  but  his  creatures.  All  ol^ecta 
ard  eternally  known  by  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
have  an  eternal  existence  in  his  mind  :  but  whoi  things 
before  imperoeptible  to  creatiirea,  are  by  a  declree  of  God 
peitoeptible  to  them  ;  then  are  they  said  to  begin  a  ce- 
lative  eiistence>  with  tespeot  to  created  minds^  Upon 
reading  therefore  the  Mosiao  account  of  the  creatioiiy  I 
Understand  that  the  several  parts  of  the  world  becBpie 
gradually  perceivable  to  finite  spirits^  endowed  with  pto* 
per  feculties ;  so  that  whoeVer  such  were  present,  they 
were  in  truth  perceived  by  them.  This  is  the  literal  ob* 
vious  sense  su^ested  to  me>  by  th^  words  of  the  holy 
Scripture:  in  which  is  iticluded  no  mention  or  no  thought, 
eithet*  of  substrcuuin^  instrument,  occasion,  or  absolute 
existence.  And  upon  inquiry,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be 
founds  that  most  plain  honest  men,  who  bdlieve  the 
creation^  never  think  of  those  things  any  more  than  I. 
What  metaphysical  sense  you  may  understand  it  in*  you 
only  can  tell. 

HyL  But,  Philonous,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  you  allow  created  things  in  the  beginning,  only  a 
relative,  and  consequently  hypothetical  being :  that  is  to 
say,  upon  supposition  there  were  men  to  perceive  them, 
without  which  tbey  have  no  actuality  of  absolute  exist* 
ence  wherein  creation  might  terminate.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore according  to  you  plainly  impossiblci  the  creation  of. 
any  inanimate  creatures  should  precede  that  of  man  ? 
And  is  not  this  directly  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account ; 
Phil.  In  answer  to  that,  I  say,  ^nt,  created  beings 
might  begin  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  other  created  intdl  • 
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ligences  beside  men.  Yod  Will  not  ttiferdbte  b(»  able 
ta  prove  any  contradidion  behneen  Mosei,  and  wy  no- 
tions, unless  yott  first  shew,  there  was  no  other  order  of 
finite  created  spirits  in  being  before  man.  I  say  fet^ 
ther^  in  case  we  conceive  the  creation,  as  we  should 
at  thitf  time  a  pafcel  of  plants  or  vegetables  of  all  sorts^ 
produced  by  an  invisible  power,  in  a  desert  where  no 
body  was  present  that  this  way  of  explaining  or  con- 
caving it,  is  consistent  With  my  prindples,  since  they 
deprive  you  of  nothing,  either  sensible  or  imaginable : 
that  it  exadtly  suits  with  the  conimon,  natural,  and  un- 
debauched  notions  of  mankind :  that  it  manifests  the 
dependence  of  all  things  oh  God ;  and  tonseqttently^ 
hath  all  the  good  effect  or  influence,  which  it  is  possi- 
ble that  important  article  of  our  faith  should  have  in 
making  men  humble,  thankful,  and  resigned  to  their 
Creator.  I  say,  moreover,  that  in  this  naked  concep- 
tion of  things,  divested  of  words,  there  will  not  be 
found  any  notion  of  what  yott  call  the  actuality  qfaiso^ 
lute  existence.  Tou  may  indeed  raise  a  dust  with  those 
terms,  and  so  lengthen  our  dispute  to  no  purpose. .  But 
I  entreat  you  calmly  to  look  into  your  own  thoughts, 
and  then  tell  me  if  they  are  not  a  useless  and  unintel- 
ligible jargon. 

HyL  I  own,  I  have  no  very  clear  notion  annexed  to 
them.  But  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Do  you  not  make 
the  existence  of  sensible  things  consist  in  their  being  in 
a  mind  ?  and  were  not  all  things  eternally  in  the  mind 
of  God  ?  Did  they  not  therefore  exist  from  all  eternity,  • 
according  to  you  ?  And  bow  could  that  which  was  eter- 
nal, be  created  in  time  ?  Can  any  thing  be  clearer  or 
better  connected  than  this  ? 

Phil  And  hrt  not  you  too  of  ofnnion,  that  God 
knew  all  things  from  eternity  ? 

Hyl.  I  am^ 

Pldl.  Consequently  they  always  had  a  being  in  the 
Intellect. 

P  2 
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^L  'This  I  acknowledge, 

Phil.  By  your  own  confe^ion  therefore  nothing  is 
new/or  begins  to  be, .  in  respect  of  the  mind  of  God. 
So  we  are  agreed  in  that  point. 

Syl.  What  shall  we  make  then  of  the  creation  ? 

Phil.  May  we  not  understand  it  to  have  been  en- 
tirely in  respect  of  finite  spirits ;  so  that  things,  with 
regard  to  us,  may  properly  be  said  to  begin  their  exist- 
ence, or  be  created,  when  Grod  decreed  they  should  be- 
come perceptible  to  intelligent  creatures,  in  that  order 
and.  manner  which  he  then  established,  and  we  now 
caH  the  laws  of  nature  ?.  You  may  call  this  a  relcuivcj  or 
kypotheticcU  existence  if  you  please.  But  so  long  as  it 
supplies  us  with  the  most  natural,  obvious,  and  literal 
sense  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation ;  so  long  as 
it -answers  all  the  religious  ends  of  that  great  article ;  in 
a  word,  so  long  as  you  can  assign  no  other  sense  or 
meaning  in  its  stead ;  why  should  we  reject  this  ?  Is  it  to 
comply  with  a  ridiculous,  sceptical  humour  of  making 
every  thing  nonsense  and  unintelligible  ?  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  say,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  For  allowing  it 
to  be  a  thing  possible  and  conceivable,  that  the  corpo- 
real world  should  have  an  absolute  subsistence  extrinsi- 
cal to  the  mind  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  minds  of  all 
created  spirits  ;  yet  how  could  this  set  forth  either  the 
immensity  or  omniscience  of  the  Deity,  or  the  neces- 
sary and  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on  him? 
Nay,  would  it  not  rather  seem  to  derogate  from  those 
attributes  ? 

Hyl.  Well,  ,but  as  to  this  decree  of  God's,  for 
making  things  perceptible,  what  say  you,  Philonous,  is 
it  not  plain,  God  did  either  execute  that  decree  from  all 
eternity,  or  at  some  certain  time  b^an  to  will  what  he 
had  not  actually  willed  before,  but  only  designed  to  will. 
If  the  former,  then  there  could  be  no  creation  or  begin- 
ning of  existence  in  finite  things.  If  the  latter,  then 
we  must  acknowledge  something  new  to  befal  the 
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Deity ;  which  implies  a  sort  of  change :  and  all  change 
argues  imperfection. 

Phil.  JPray  consider  what  yclu  are  doing.  Is  it  not 
evident,  this  objection  concludes  equally  against  a  6rea 
lion  in  any  sense  ;  hay,  against  every  other  act  of  the 
Deity,  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  ?  None  of 
which  can  we  conceive,  otherwise  than  as  performed  in 
time,  and  having  a  beginning.  Grod  is  a  being  of  trans- 
cendent and  unlimited  perfections :  -  Ms  nature  therefore 
is  incomprehensible  to  finite  spirits;  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  expected,  that  any  roan,  whether  Materialist  or 
Immaterialist,  should  have  exactly  just  notions  of  th6 
Deity,  his  attributes,  and  ways  of  operation.  If  then 
you  would  infer  any  thing  against  me,  your  difficulty 
must  not  be  drawn  from  the  inadequateness  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  unavoidable  on 
any  scheme ;  but  from  the  denial  of  matter,  of  which 
there  is  not  one  word,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  what  you 
have  now  objected. 

HyL  I  must  acknowledge,  the  difficulties  you  are 
concerned  to  clear,  are  such  only  as  arise  from  the  non- 
existence of  matter,  and  are  peculiar  to  that  notion. 
So  far  you  are  in  the  right.  But  I  cannot  by  any  meand 
bring  myself  to  think  there  is  no  such  peculiar  repug- 
nancy between  the  creation  aftd  your  opinion  ;  though 
indeed  where  to  fix  it,  I  do  not  distinctly  know. 

Phil.  What  would  you  have  ?  Do  I  not  acknowledge 
a  twofold  state  of  things,  the  one  ectypal  or  natural,  the 
other  archetypal  and  eternal  ?  The  former  was  created 
in  time ;  the  latter  existed  from  everlasting  in  the  mind 
of  God.  Is  not  this  agreeable  to  the  common  notions  of 
divines  ?  Or  is  any  more  than  this  necessary  in  order  to 
conceive  the  creation  ?  but  you  suspect  some  peculiar 
repugnancy,  though  you  know  not  where  it  lies.  To 
take  away  all  possibility  of  scruple  in  the  case,  do  but 
consider  this  one  point.  Either  you  are  not  able  to 
conceive  the  creation  on  any  hypothesis  whatsoever; 
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wd  if  ae^  there  is  no  grouqd  for  disl^e  or  cpinpUunt 
against  my  particular  opinion  on  tliat  score :  or  you  are 
able  to  coaoeiv^  it ;  bM  if  so^  why  joot  on  my  princi- 
p}e3^  since  thereby  nothing  conceivable  is  taken  away  i 
You  have  eiSX  abng  been  allowed  the  fall  scope  of  senset 
imagination,  mi  reason.  Whatever  therefore  yoo 
could  before  apprehend^  either  immediately  or  mediately 
by  your  senses^  or  by  ratiocination  from  your  sen8e3  f 
whatever  you  could  perceive^  imaging  or  underst^ndt  i^ 
mains  stiU  with  you.  Jf  therefore  the  notion  ypu  have 
pf  the  creation  by  other  principles  be  intelligible,  you 
Jiave  it  still  upon  mine ;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  no  notion  at  all ;  and  so  there isno  loa^ 
of  it.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  very  .plain^  that  the 
supposition  of  matter,  that  is^  a  thing  peribctly  un* 
luiowB  and  inconomvable,  cannot  serve  to  make  ua  ooor 
oeive  any  thing,  And  I  hope,  it  need  not  be  proved 
to  yon,  that  if  the  existeqoe  of  niatter  doth  not  makf 

the  creation  conceivable,  the  creation's  being  without 
it  inconceivably  ean  be  no  objection  againf  t  its  non- 
existence. 

Hj/l.  I  confess,  Philonous,  you  have  almost  sati&r 
fied  me  in  this  point  of  the  creation. 

Phit*  I  would  fain  know  why  you  are  not  quite  sa- 
tisfied. You  tell  me  indeed  of  a  repugnancy  between 
the^Mosaic  history  and  Immaterialism ;  but  you  know 
not  where  it  lies.  Is  this  reasonable,  Hylas  ?  Can  you 
expect  I  should  solve  a  difficulty  without  knowing  what 
it  is  ?  But  to  pass  by  all  that,  would  not  a  man  tbifik 
you  were  assured  there  is  no  repugnancy  between  the 
received  notions  of  Materialists  and  the  inspired  writ^ 
logs? 

Hi/l.  And  so  I  am. 

Phil.  Ought  the  historical  part  of  Scripture  to  be 
understood  in  a  plain  obvious  sense,  or  in  a  sense  which 
is  metaphysical,  and  out  of  the  way  } 

HyL  In  the  plain  sense  doubtJess. 
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Phil.  Whte  Mosei  flpeaku  of  herbi^  earthy  Witer^ 
&c.  as  having  been  created  by  God  ;  think  you  pot  tbp 
sensible  things  commonly  signified  by  those  words^  are 
suggested  to  e^ery  unphilosophical  reader  ? 

HyL  I  cannot  help  thinking  so. 

PhiL  And  are  not  all  ideas,  or  things  perceived  by 
sense,  to  be  denied  a  real  existence  by  the  doctrine  pf 
the  Materialist  ? 

Hyh  This  I  have  already  adLOO^ledgiod. 

Phil.  The  creation  therefore,  according  to  them, 
was  not  the  creation  of  things  sensible,  which  have  only 
a  relative  being,  but  of  certain  unknown  natures,  which 
have  an  absolute  being,  wherein  creation  might  tarm^ 
nate? 

Ifyl.  Tme. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  thmiefore  evident,  the  assertory  of 
matter  destroy  the  plwi  obvious  sense  of  Mosos,  with 
which  their  notions  are  utterly  inconsistent ;  and.  ii>- 
atead  of  it  obtmde  on  us  i  know  not  what,  something 
equally  unintelligible  to  themselves  and  me  } 

Hyl.  I  cannot  contradict  you. 

Phil.  Moses  tells  us  of  a  creation*  A  creation  qf 
what  ?  of  unknown  quiddities,  of  occasions,  orsuistfQr 
turns  f  No,  certainly ;  but  of  things  obvious  tp  (the  s^ses. 
You  must  first  reconcile  this  with  your  potioas,  if  you 
eiqpect  I  should  be  reconciled  to  them* 

Hyl.  I  see  you  can  assault  me  wi^  my  own  iroar 
pons. 

PhU.  Then  as  to  absobue  etxisienee,  was  ibepe  ever 
known  a  more  jejune  notion  than  that  i  Something  it 
is,  so  abstracted  and  uninteHigiUe,  that  you  have  Irank- 
ly  owned  you  could  not  conceive  it,  much  less  axplaia 
any  thing  by  it.  But  allowing  matter  to  exist,  and  the 
notion  of  absolute  existence  to  he  as  clear  a/s  light ; 
yet  was  this  ever  known  to  make  the  creation  mora  cre- 
dible ?  Nay,  hath  it  not  furnished  the  Aiheists  atid  iur 
fidda  of  all  ages,  with  the  most  plausibte  argument* 
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^kist  a  creation  ?•  That  a  corporeal  substance,  which 
hath  an  absolute  existence,  without  the  minds  of  spirits, 
should  be  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  mere  will  of 
a  spirit,  hath  been  looked  upon  as  a  thing  so  contrary 
to  all  reason,  so  impossible  and  absurd,  that  not  only 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  but .  even  di- 
vers modem  and  Christian  philosophers  have  thought 
matter  coetemal  with  the  Deity.  Lay  these  things  to- 
gether, and  then  judge  you  whether  Materialism  dis- 
poses men  to  believe  the  creation  of  things. 

Hyl.  I  own,  Philonous,  I  think  it  does  not.  This 
of  the  creation  is  the  last  objection  I  can  think  of;  and 
I  must  needs  own  it  hath  been  sufficiently  answered 
as  well  as  the  rest.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  over- 
come, but  a  sort  of  unaccountable  backwardness,  that 
I  find  in  myself  towards  your  notions.  - 

Phil.  When  a  man  is  swayed,  he  knows  not  why, 
to  one  side  of  the  question ;  can  this,  think  you,  be 
any  thing  else  but  the  effect  of  prejudice,  which  never 
fails  to  attend  old  and  rooted  notions  ?  And  indeed  in 
this  respect  I  cannot  deny  the  belief  of  matter  to  have 
very  much  the  advantage  over  the  contrary  opinion, 
with  men  of  a  learned  education. 

Hyl.  I  confess  it  seems  to  be  as  you  say. 

Phil.  As  a  balance  therefore  to  this  weight  of  pre- 
judice, let  us  throw  into  the  scale  the  great  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  belief  of  Immaterialism,  both  in 
regard  to  religion  and  human  learning.  The  being  of 
a  God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  soul,  those  great  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  are  they  not  proved  with  the  cleared 
and  most  imn^ediate  evidence?  When  I  say  the  being 
of  a  God,  I  do  not  mean  an  obscure  general  cause  of 
things,  whereof  we  have  no  conception,  but  Godj'va 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  A  being 
whose  spirituality,  omnipresence,  providence,  omnisci- 
ence, infinite  power  and  goodness,  are  as  conspicuous 
as  the  ^istence  of  ^nsible  things,  of  which  (notwith^ 
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standing  the  fallacious  pretences  and  affected  scruples 
of  sceptics)  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  of 
our  own  being.  Then  with  relation  to  human  sciences ; 
in  natural  philosophy^  what  intricacies,  what  obscuri- 
ties, what  contradictions,  hath  the  belief  of  matter  led 
men  into !  To  say  nothing  of  the  numberless  dispute 
about  its  extent,  continuity,  homogenity,  {gravity,  divi- 
sibility, 8cc.     Do  they  not  pretend  to  explain  all  things 
by  bodies  operating  on  bodies,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion  ?    and  yet,  are  they  able  to  comprehend 
how  one  body  should  move  another?   Nay,  admit- 
ting there  was  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  notion 
of  an  inert  being  with  a  cause,  or  in  conceiving  how 
an  accident  might  pass  from  one  body  to  another-; 
yet  by  all  their  strained  thoughts  and  extravagant  sup- 
positions, have  they  been  able  to  reach  the  mechanic^ 
production  of  any  one  animal  or  v^etable  body  ?  Can 
they  account  by  the  laws  of  motion  for  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  or  colours,  or  for  the  regular  course  of  things  ? 
Have  they  accounted  by  physical  principles  for  the  apt- 
itude and  contrivance,  even  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
parts  of  the  universe  ?  But  laying  aside  matter  and  cor- 
poreal causes,  and  admitting  only  the  efficiency  of  an 
all-perfect  mind,  are  not  all  the  effects  of  nature  easy 
and  intelligible?  If  the /^Aenomena  are  nothing  else  but 
ideas  J  God  is  a  spirit^  but  matter  an  unintelligent,  un- 
perceiving  being.     If  they  demonstrate  an  unlimited 
power  in  their  cause,  God  is  active  and  omnipotent, 
but  matter  an  inert  mass.     If  the  order,  regularity, 
and -usefulness  of  them,  can  never  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired, God  is  infinitely  wise  and  provident,  but  matter 
destitute  of  all  contrivance  and  design.    These  surely 
are  great  advantages  m  physics.    Not  to  mention  that 
the  apprehension  of  a  distant  Drity  naturally  disposes 
men  to  a  negligence  in  their  mora/ actions,  which  they 
would'  be  more  cautious  of,  in  case  they:  thought  him 
imroediately  present^  and  acting  oa  their  minds  with* 
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out  the  iaterpo^tion  <^  ooatt^,  or  unthinking  Meond 
causes^  Th^n  iQ  meiaphjfsics ;  what  diificulties  oo&- 
oerning  entity  m  ^brtract^  wbtftwtial  foroMj  hylardiip 
principlds,  plastic  n^tums^  Mlh6t0fiei9  and  ofxHd^nt  prin- 
ciple of  indivMuotion,  pQ(E(6it)ility  of  matter's  thuiking^ 
origin  of  Ui^aiif  the  mpniier  how  bvo  independent  aub- 
itmces,  so  widely  dilFereiit  as  ipm^  and  matletj  abould 
muiveWy  (^)erate  on  eaoh  qtb^r  ^  wh^t  difficiiltiesy  I  say, 
and  endless  disquisitioiia  fioncerning  these  and  innu- 
merable other  th^  like  pointu^  dp  we  escape  by  anp- 
posing  only  spirits  and  ideas  ?  Even  the  matkematies 
themselves,  af  we  take  a«^ay  the  abaolnte  existeooe  of 
extended  things^  becopie  mveh  more  dear  and  efisy ; 
the  mosjt  shoQking  psf^doMf  and  intrie^te  apeculAtion^ 
HI  those  sciences,  depending  on  Uie  infinite  divi|iyi)3ity 
of  finite  extemsion,  which  depends  on  that  aiippoiH- 
tioii.  Butwhet  needi^  th^^ io iis^ist on  the  pM-tieular 
sciences }  Is  not  tbat  opposition  tp  all  act  wee  whatao* 
«ver,  that  frensy  pf  the  ftneient  and  modern  soeptios, 
bnilt  on  the  same  foundation  i  Or  oan  yon  produce  so 
much  as  one  argument  against  the  reality  of  corpoioeiil 
things,  or  in  behalf  of  that  avowed  utter  ignorance  of 
their  natures,  which  doth  not  suppose  tl^eir  reality  tp 
consist  in  an  efcternal  absolute  existence }  Upon  this 
supposition  indeed,  the  objections  from  the  change 
of  colours  in  a  pjgeon^s  neck,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
i>roken  oar  in  the  water,  must  be  allowed  to  have  weight* 
But  those  and  the  Uke  objections  vanish,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  the  being  pf  absolute  cKtemal  originals,  but 
place  the  reality  of  tbkigs  in  ideas,  Meeting  indeed,  and 
changeable ;  however,  not  changed  at  random,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  For  herein  eon^ 
aists  that  constancy  and  truth  of  things,  which  secures 
all  the  concerns  of  life,  and  distinguishes  that  whic^ 
is  reql  from  the  irr^ular  vi^ons  of  the  fancy. 

HyL  I  agree  to  all  you  have  now  said,  and  must 
own  that  nothing  can  impliqe  me  tp  fsmbrace  your 
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optnioQy  more  than  tk^  advantages  I  see  it  is  attend- 
^  with.  I  am  by  nature  lazy ;  and  this  would  be  a 
mighty  abridgnieiit  in  knowledge.  What  doubts,  what 
hypotheses^  what  labyrinths  of  amusement^  what  fields 
of  disputation,  what  an  ocean  pf  fisdse  learning,  may  be 
avoided  by  that  single  notion  of  ImmaieriaiUm  f 

Phil.  After  all,  is  there  any  thing  farther  remainr 
ing  to  be  done  ?  You  may  remember  you  promised  to 
embrace  that  opinion  which  upon  examination  should 
^l^iear  most  agreeable  to  common  sense,  andremofa^ 
from  scepticism.  This  by  your  own  confession  is  that 
which  denies  matter,  or  the  absolute  existence  of  cor- 
poreal things.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  same  notion  has 
been  proved  several  ways^  viewed  in  difierent  lights^ 
pursued  in  its  consequences,  and  all  objections  again^ 
}t  cleared.  Can  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of  its  truth  ? 
or  is  it  possible  it  should  have  all  the  marks  of  a  true 
opinion,  and  yet  be  false  ? 

HyL  I  own  myself  entirely  satisfied  for  the  present 
in  all  respects.  But  what  security  can  I  have  that  I 
shall  still  continue  the  same  full  assent  to  your  opinion, 
and  that  no  unthought-of  objection  or  difficulty  will 
occur  hereafter  ? 

Phil.  Ptay,  Hylas,  do  you  in  other  cases,  when  a 
point  is  once  evidently  proved,  withhold  your  assent  oil 
account  of  objections  or  difficulties  it  may  be  liable  to  ? 
Are  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  doctrine  of  incom* 
mensurable  quantities,  of  the  angle  of  contact,  of  the 
asymptotes  to  curv^,  or  the  like,  sufiicient  to  make 
you  hold  out  against  mathematical  demonstration  ?  Or 
will  you  disbelieve  the  providence  pf  God,  because 
there  may  be  some  particular  things  which  you  know 
pot  how  to  reconcile  with  it?  If  there  are  difficultiev 
^tt^diog  Immaterialism,  tb^i^  &i^  at  the  same  time 
direct  and  evident  proofs  of  it.  But  for  the  existence 
of  matter,  there  is  not  one  proof,  and  far  more  numer- 
ous and  insurmoiwtable  otjacticHis  lie  against  it.    But 
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where  are  those  mighty  difficulties  you  insist  on  ?  Alas! 
you  know  not  where  or  what  they  are;  something 
which  may  possibly  occur  hereafter.  If  this  be  a  suf- 
ficient pretence  for  withholding  your  full  assent,  you 
should  never  yield  it  to  any  proposition,  how  free  so^ 
ever  from  exceptions,  how  clearly  and  solidly  soever 
demonstrated. 

HyL  You  have  satisfied  me,  Philonous. 

Phil.  But  to  arm  you  against  all  future  objectioins, 
do  but  consider,  that  which  bears  equally  hard  on  two 
contradictory  opinions,  can"  be  proof  against  neither. 
Whenever  therefore  any  difficulty  occurs,  try  if  you 
can  find  a  solution  for- it  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Ma- 
terialists. Be  not  deceived  -by  wonte ;  but  sound  your 
own  •  thoughts.  And  in  case  you  cannot  conceive  it 
easier  by  the  help  of  Materialism,  it  is  plain  it  can  be  no 
objection  against  Immaterialism.  Had  you  proceeded 
all  along  by  this  rule,  you  would  probably  have  spared 
yourself  abundance  of  trouble  in  objecting;  since  of  all 
your  difficulties  I  challenge  you  to  shew  one  that  is  ex- 
plained by  matter  :  nay,  which  is  not  more  Qnintelli- 
gible  with  than  without  that  supposition,  and  conse- 
quently makes  rather  against  than^br  it.  You  should 
consider  in  each  particular,  whether  the  difficulty  arises 
from  the  nonexistence  of  matter.  If  it  doth  not,  you 
might  as  well  argue  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  ex- 
tension against  the  Divine  prescience,  as  from  such  a 
difficulty  against  Immaterialism.  And  yet  upon  recol- 
lection I  believe  you  will  find  this  to  have  been  often 
if  not  always  the  case.  You  should  likewise  take  heed 
not  to  argue  on  SL  petit io  principii.  One  is  apt  to  say, 
the  unknown  substances  ought  to  be  esteemed  real 
things,  rather  than  the  ideas  in  our  minds :  and  who 
can  tell  but  the  unthinking  external  substance  may 
concur  as  a  cause  or  instrument  in  the  productions  of 
our  ideas  ?  But  is  not  this  proceeding  on  a  supposition 
that  there  are.  such  external  substances  ?  And  to  sup^ 
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pose  this,  is  it  not  begging  the  question  ?  But  above 
all  things  you  should  beware  of  imposing  on  yourself  by 
that  vulgar  sophism,  which  is  called  ignoratio  elenchi. 
You  talked  oflen  as  if  you  thought  I  maintained  the 
nonexistence  of  sensible  things ;  whereas  in  truth  no 
one  can  be  more  thoroughly  assured  of  tlieir  existence 
than  I  am :  and  it  is  you  who  doubt ;  I  should  have 
said,  positively  deny  it.     Every  thing  that  is  seen,  felt, 
heard,  or  any  way  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  on  the 
principles  I  embrace  a  real  being,  but  not  on  yours. 
Remember,  the  matter  you  contend  for  is  an  unknown 
somewhat  (if  indeed  it  may  be  termed  somewhat)^  which 
IS  quite  stripped  of  all  sensible  qualities,  and  can  nei- 
ther be  perceived  by  sense,  nor  apprehended  by  the 
mind.  Remember,  I  say,  that  it  is  not  any  ot^ect  which 
is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  blue  or  white,  round  or 
square,  &c.     For  all  these  things  I  affirm  do  ^st. 
Though  indeed  I  deny  they  have  an  existence  distinct 
from  being  perceived ;   or  that  they  exist  out  of  all 
minds  whatsoever.     Think  on  these  points  ;   let  them 
be  attentively  considered  and  still  kept  in  view.    Other- 
wise you  will  not  comprehend  the  state  of  the  question ; 
without  which  your  objections  will  always  be  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  instead  of  mine,  may  possibly  be  directed 
(as  more  than  once  they  have  been)  against  your  own 
notions. 

HifL  I  must  needs  own,  Philonous,  nothing  seems 
to  have  kept  me  from  agreeing  with  you  more  than  this 
same  mistaking  the  question.  In  denying  matter,  at  first 
glimpse  I  am  tempted  to  imagine  you  deny  the  things 
we  see  and  feel ;  but,  upon  reflection,  find  there  is  no 
ground  for  it.  What  think  you,  therefore,  of  retaining 
the  name  matter,  and  applying  it  to  sensible  things  i 
This  may  be  done  without  any  change  in  your  senti- 
ments: and  believe  me,  it  would.be  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling them  to  some  persons,  who  may  be  more  shocked 
;^  an  innovation  in  words  than  in  opinion. 
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Phil.  With  all  my  heart :  retain  thd  \tord  ^»ialM-^ 
and  apply  it  to  the  objects  of  sense^  if  yon  please^  pro- 
vided you  do  not  attribute  to  them  any  subaiatelictf 
distinct  from  their  being  perceived.  I  shall  never  qu^ttlf 
with  you  for  an  expression.    Matter^  or  material  sub^ 
stance,  are  terms  introduced  by  philosopher ;  aiidatf 
used  by  thero^  imply  a  sort  of  independency,  or  a  subsist^ 
ence  distinct  from  being  perceived  by  a  mind :  but  ttre 
never  used  by  common  people ;  or^  if  ever,  it  is  to  sig^ 
nify  the  immediate  objects  of  senses    One  would  think, 
therefore^  so  long  aiis  the  names  of  all  particular  things, 
with  the  terms  sensible,  sui)stance\  body^  stuffi  and  the 
Kke^  are  retained,  the  word  matter  should  be  never 
missed  ip  common  talk.  And  in  philosophical  ^isooursea 
it  seems  the  best  way  to  leave  it  quite  out ;  sinoe  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  any  one  thing  that  hath  more  favoured 
and  strengthened  the  depraved  bent  of  the  mind  towarda 
atheism,  than  the  use  of  that  general  confused  tenn^ 

HyU  Well  but,  Philonous,  since  I  aiti  content  to 
give  up  the  notion  of  an  unthinking  substance  exterior 
to  the  mind,  I  think  you  ought  not  to  deny  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  the  word  metier  as  I  please,  and  annex* 
ing  it  to  a  collection  of  sensible  qualities  subsisting  only 
in  the  mind.  I  freely  own  there  is  no  other  substance, 
in  a  strict  sense,  than  s'pvrit.  But  I  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  the  term  matter,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
part  with  it.  To  say,  there  is  no  matter  in  the  world, 
is  still  shocking  to  me.  Whereas  to  say,  there  is  no 
matter,  xih^  that  term  be  meant  an  unthinking  sub*- 
stance  existing  without  the  mind  :  but  if  by  matter  is 
meant  some  sensible  thing,  whose  existence  consists  in 
being  perceived,  then  there  is  matter  :  this  distinction 
gives  it  quite  another  turn :  and  men  will  come  into 
your  notions  with  small  difficulty,  when  they  are  pro* 
posed  in  that  manner.  For  after  all,  the  controversy 
about  matter  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  lies  altogether 
between  you  and  the  philosophers ;  whose  principles. 


I  adbnowle^^  ard  not  tieiif  §b  tmtdral,  dr  so  dgii^esble 
to  the  oommon  sen^  of  ititoikind,  and  holy  Scripture, 
as  yours.  There  is  nothing  we  eithef  desbi^  of  flhtm, 
but  as  ft  makes^  or  is  ^ipprehended  to  miike,  some  part 
of  our  happiness  or  misery^  BcK  wh^t  hath  happiness 
or  misery,  joy  or  grief,  pleasure  or  pain^  to  do  with 
abtdute  existence^  or  witfi  unkno^vn  Mtitie^  abstr^eted 
fix)m  all  relation  to  us  i  It  is  evident,  things  regard  ua 
only  as  they  are  pleasing  or  displeasing :  and  they  can 
please  or  displease,  only  so  far  fof  th  as  they  are  perceived. 
Farther,  therefore,  we  are  not  concerned ;  and  thu^  far 
you  leave  things  as  you  found  them.  Yet  still  there  is 
something  new  in  this  doctrine.  It  is  plain,  I  do  not 
now  think  with  the  philosophers,  nor  yet  altogether  with 
the  vulgar.  I  would  know  how  the  case  stands  in  that 
respect :  precisely,  what  you  have  added  to,  or  altered 
in  my  former  notions. 

Phil.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  setter-up  of  new 
notions.  My  endeavours  tend  only  to  unite  and  place  in 
a  clearer  light  that  truth,  which  was  before  shared  be- 
tween the  vulgar  and  the  philosophers:  the  former 
being  of  opinion,  that  those  things  they  immediately 
perceive  are  the  real  things;  and  the  latter,  that  the 
things  immediately  perceived^  are  ideas  which  exist  orJy 
in  the  mind.  Which  two  notions  put  together,  do,  in 
effect,  constitute  the  substance  of  what  I  advance. 

Hyl.  1  have  been  a  long  time  distrusting  my  senses ; 
methought  I  saw  things  by  a  dim  light,  and  through 
£dse  glasses.  Now  the  glasses  are  removed,  and  a.new 
light  breaks  in  upon  my  understanding.  I  am  clearly 
convinced  that  I  see  things  in  their  native  forms ;  and 
am  no  longer  in  pain  about  their  unknown  natures  or 
absolute  existence.  This  is  the  state  I  find  myself  in 
at  present :  though,  indeed,  the  course  that  brought  me 
to  it,  I  do  not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend.  You  s6t 
out  upon  the  same  principles  that  academics,  Cartesians, 
and  the  like  sects,  usually  do ;  and  for  a  long  time  it 
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lcx)ked  as  if  you  were  advancing  their  philosophical 
scepticism  ;  but|  in  the  end^  your  conclusions  are  di- 
rectly opposite  to  theirs. 

PfuL  You  see,  Hylas,  the  water  of  yonder  fountain, 
how  it  is  forced  upwards,  in  a  round  column,  to  a  cer- 
tain height ;  at  which  it  breaks  and  falls  back  into  the 
basin  from  whence  it  rose :  its  ascent  as  well  as  descent, 
proceeding  from  the  same  uniform  law  or  principle  of 
gravitation.  Just  so,  the  same  principles  which  at  first 
view  lead  to  scepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain  point,  bring 
men  back  to  common  s6nse* 


AN    ESSAY 
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NEW  THEORY  OF  VISION. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  JOHN  PERCIVALE,  BART. 

ONE  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVT  COUNCIL 
IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRBLANIK 

SIR, 

I  COULD  not^  without  doing  violence  to  myself^  forbear 
upon  this  occasion^  to  give  some  public  testimony  of  the 
great  and  well-grounded  esteem  I  have  conceived  for  you^ 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  ac- 
quaintance. The  outward  advantages  of  fortune^  and  the 
early  honours  with  which  you  are  adorned^  together 
with  the  reputation  you  are  known  to  have  amongst  the 
best  and  most  considerable  men^[may  well  imprint  venera- 
tion and  esteem,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  behold  you 
from  a  distance.  But  these  are  not  the  chief  motives  that 
inspire  me  witli  the  respect  I  bear  you*  A  jiearer  ap- 
proach has  given  me  the  view  of  something  in  your  per- 
son infinitely  beyond  the  external  ornaments  of  honour 
and  estate.  I  mean,  an  intrinsic  stock  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  a  true  concern  for  religion,  and  disinterested  love 
of  your  country.  Add  to  these  an  imoommon  profi- 
ciency in  the  best  and  most  useful  ports  of  knowledge ; 
together  with  (what  in  my  mind  is  a  perfection  of  the 
first  rank)  a  surpassing  goodness  of  nature.  All  which 
I  have  collected,  not  from  the  uncertain  reports  of  fame^ 
but  from  my  own  experience.  Within  these  few  months^ 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  unto  you,  the  many 
delightful  hours  I  have  passed  in  your  agreeable  and  im- 
proving conversation,  have  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
of  discovering  in  you  many  excellent  qualities,  which 
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at  onoe  fill  me  with  admiration  and  esteem »  That 
one  at  those  years^  and  in  those  circumstanced  of 
wealth  and  greatness^  should  continue  proof  against, 
the  charms  of  luxury^  and  those  criminal  pleasures, 
so  fashionable  and  predominant  in  the  age  we  live  in ; 
that  he  should  preserve  a  sweet  and  modest  behaviour, 
free  from  that  insolent  and  assuming  air  so  familiar  to 
those  who  are  placed  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  men; 
that  he  should  inanage  a  great  fortune  with  tliat  pru- 
dence and  inspection,  and  at  the  same  time  expend  it 
with  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mind,  as.  to.  shew 
himself  equally  remote  from  a  sordid  parsimony,  and  a 
lavish  inconsiderate  profusion  of  the  good  things  he  is 
intrusted  with  ;— this,  surely,  were  admirable  and  praise- 
worthy. But  that  he  should  moreover,  by  an  impartial 
exercise,  of  his  reason  and  constant  perusal  of  the*A« 
cred.  Scriptures,  endeavour  to  attain  a  right  notion  cf 
the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  that  he 
should  with  the  concern  of  a  true  patriot  haye  the  inte- 
rest'of  the  public  at  heart,  and  omit  no  means  of  inform- 
ing himself  what  may  be  prejudicial  or  advantageous  to 
his  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one,  and  promote 
the  other ;  in  fine,  that  by  a  constant  application  to 
the  most  severe  and  useful  studies,  by  a  strict  observa- 
tion of  the  rules  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  frequent  and 
serious  reflections  on  the  mistaken  measures  of  the 
world,  and  the  true  end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he 
should  in  all  respects  qualify  himself,  bravely  to  fun  the 
irace  that  is  set  before  him,  to  deserve  the  character  of 
great  and  good  in  this  life,  and  be  ever  happy  hereafter ; 
— this  were  amazing,  and  almost  incredible.  Yet  all  this, 
and  more  than  this.  Sir,  might  I  justly  say  of  you  ;  did 
either  your  modesty  permit,  or  your  character  stand  in 
need  of  it.  I  know  it  might  deservedly  be  thought  a 
vanity  in  me,  to  imagine  that  any  thing  coming  from  so 
obscure  a  hand  as  mine,  could  add  a  lustre  to  your  re- 
putation.   But  I  am  withsd  sensible,  how  fiur  I  advance 
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:the  interest  of.  my  own^  by  laying  hold  on  this  oppor- 
.  tunity  to  make  it  known,  that  I  am  admitted  into  some 
degree  of  intimacy  with  a  person  of  your  exquisite  judg- 
ment. And  with  that  view  I  have  ventured  to  make 
you  an  address  of  this  nature^  which,  the  goodness  I  have 
ever  experienced  in  you,  inclines  me  to  hope  will  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception  at  your  hands.  Though  I 
must  own  I  have  your  pardon  to  ask,  for  touching  on  what 
may,  possibly,  be  offensive  to  a  virtue  you  are  possessed 
of  in  a  very  distinguishing  degree.  Excuse  me.  Sir,  if 
it  was  oiit  of  my  power,  to  mention  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Psrcivalb,  without  paying  some  tribute  to  that 
extraordinary  and  surprising  merit,  whereof  I  have  so 
lively  and  affecting  an  idea,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  can- 
not be  exposed  in  too  full  a  light  for  the  imitation  of 
others.  Of  late,  I  have  been  agreeably  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  most  noble,  pleasant,  and  comprehensive  of 
all  the  senses.  The  fruit  of  that  (labour  shall  I  call  it  or) 
diversion  is  what  I  now  present  you  with,  in  hopes  it 
may  give  some  entertainment  to  one  who,  in  the  midst 
of  business  and  vulgar  enjoyments,  preserves  a  relish  for 
the  more  reffned  pleasures  of  thought  and  reflection.. 
My  thoughts  concerning  vision  have  led  me  into  some 
notions,  so  far  out  of  the  common  road,  that  it  had  been 
improper  to  address  them  to  one  of  a  narrow  and  con- 
tracted genius.  But  you.  Sir,  being  master  of  a  large  and 
free  understanding,  raised  above  the  power  of  those  pre- 
judices that  enslave  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  may 
deservedly  be  thought  a  proper  patron  for  an  attempt  of 
this  kind.  Add  to  this,  that  you  are  no  less  disposed  to 
forgive,  than  qualified  to  discern,  whatever  faults  may 
occur  in  it.  Nor  do  I  think  you  defective  in  any  one 
point  necessary  to  form  an  exact  judgment  on  the  most 
abstract  and  difficult  things,  (O  much  as  in  a  just  confi- 
dence of  your  own  abilities.  And  in  this  one  instance, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  you  shew  a  manifest  weakness  of 
judgment.    With  relation  to  the  following  Essay,  I  shall 
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only  add,  that  I  beg  your  pardon  for  laying  a  trifle  of  that 
nature  in  your  way  at  a  time  when  you  are  engaged  in 
the  important  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  desire  you  to 
thinkj  that  I  am,  with  all  sincerity  and  respect. 

Sir, 
Your  most  £iithful 

And  most  humble  servant, 

George  Berkeley. 
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ESSAY 


TOW  A  ft  BS 


A   NEW  THEORY  OF  VISION. 


I.  My  design  is  to  shew  the  manner^  wherein  we  per- 
ceive by  sight  the  distance^  magnitude,  and  situation  of 
objects.  Also,  to  consider  the  difFerence  there  is  betwixt 
the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch,  and  whether  there  be  any 
idea  common  to  both  senses.  In  treating  of  all  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  writers  of  optics  have  proceeded  on 
wrong  principles. 

II.  It  is,  I  think,  agreed  by  all,  that  distance  of  itself, 
and  immediately,  cannot  be  seen.  For  distance  being  a 
line  directed  end-wise  to  the  eye,  it  projectsonly  one  point 
in  the  fund  of  the  eye.  Which  point  remains  invariably 
the  same,  whether  the  distance  be  longer  or  shorter. 

III.  I  find  it  also  acknowledged,  that  the  estimate 
we  make  of  the  distance  of  objects  considerably  remote, 
is  rather  an  act  of  judgment  grounded  on  experience 
than  of  ^eii^e.  For  example,  when  I  perceive  a  great 
number  of  intermediate  objectSy  such  as  houses,  fields, 
rivers,  and  the  like,  which  I  have  experienced  to  take  up 
a  considerable  space,  I  thence  form  a  judgment  or  con- 
clusion, that  the  object  I  see  beyond  them  is  at  a  great 
distance.  Again,  when  an  object  appears  faint  and  small, 
which  at  a  near  distance  I  have  experienced  to  make  a 
vigorous  and  large  appearance,  I  instantly  conclude  it  to 
be  far  off.  And  this,  it  is  evident,  is  the  result  of  eocpe- 
rienee ;  without  which,  from  the  faintness  and  littleness. 
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I  should  not  have  inferred  any  thing  concerning  the  dis- 
tance of  objects. 

IV.  But  when  an  object  is  placed  at  so  near  a  dis^ 
tance,  as  that  the  interval  between  the  eyes  bears  any  sen- 
sible proportion  ta  it,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that 
the  two  optic  axes  (the  fancy  that  we  see  only  with  one 
eye  at  once  being  exploded)  concurring  at  the  object  do 
there  make  an  anglcy  by  means  of  which,  according  as 
it  is  greater,  or  lesser,  ihe.  object  is  perceived  to  be  nearer 
or  farther  off. 

V*  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing  manner  of  es- 
timating distance,  there  is  this  remarkable  difierence, 
-r-that  whereas  there  was  no  apparent  necessary  con- 
iiexion  between  small  distance  and  a  large  and  strong.ap* 
pearaoce,  or  between  great  distance,  and  a  little  and^ 
fiunt  appearance ;  yet  there  appears  a  very  necessary 
connexion  between  an  obtuse  angle  and  near  distance^ 
and  an  acute  angle  and  farther  distance.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  depend  upon  experience,  but  may  be  evidently 
Itnown  by  any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it,  that  the 
nearer  the  concurrence  of  the  optic  axes,  the  greater  the 
ar^ky  and  the  remoter  their  concurrence  is,  the  lesser 
will  be  the  angle  comprehended  by  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  way,  mentioned  by  the  optic 
writers y  whereby  they  will  have  us  judge  of  those  dis- 
tances, in  respect  of  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  hath 
any  sensible  bigness.  And  that  is  the  greater  or  leaser 
divergency  of  the  rays,  which,  issuing  from  the  visiUe 
point,  do  fall  on  the  pupil:  that  point  being  judged 
nearest  which  is  seen  by  most  diverging  rays :  and  that 
remoter,  which  is  seen  by  less  diverging  rays  :  and  so  on, 
the  apparent  distance  still  increasing,  as  the  divergency  of 
the  rays  decreases,  till  at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when 
the  rays  that  fall  on  the  pupil  are  to  sense  parallel.  And 
after  this  manner  it  is  said  we  perceive  distances  when 
we  look  only  with  one  eye. 

VIL  In  this  case  also^  it  is  plain  we  are  not  beholden 
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to  experience  :  it  being  a  certain,  necessary  truth,  that 
the  nearer  the  direct  rays  felling  on  the  eye  approach  (o 
a  paraUelism,  the  ferther  off  is  the  point  of  their  inter- 
section, or  the  visible  point  from  w^nce  they  flow. 

VIII.  I  have  here  set  down  tiie  common  current  ac  • 
counts  that  are  given  of  our  perceiving  near  distances  by 
sight,  which,  though  they  are  unquestionably  received 
for  true  by  mathematicians,  and  accordingly  made  use  of 
by  them  in  determining  the  apparent  places  of  objects^  do 
nevertheless  seem  to  me  very  unsatisfactory :  and  that 
for  these  following  reasons. 

IX.  First f  it  is  evident  that  when  the  mind  perceives 
any  idea,  not  immediately  and  of  itself,  it  lAust  be  by  the 
means  of  some  other  idea.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  pas- 
sions which  are  in  the  mind  of  another,  are  of  themselves 
to  me  invisible.  I  may  neverdieless  perceive  them  by 
sight,  though  not  imn>ediately  yet,  by  means  of  the  co- 
lours they  produce  in  the  countenance.  We  do  oftea 
see  shame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a  man,  by  perceiving 
the  changes  of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident,  that  no  idea  which  is  not 
itsdf  perceived  can  be  to  me  the  means  of  perceiving  any 
other  idea.  If  I  do  not  perceive  the  redness  or  paleness 
of  a  man*s  hce  themselves^  it  is  impossible  I  should  per- 
ceive by  them  the  passions  which  are  in  his  mind; 

XI.  Now  from  sect.  ii.  it  is  plain,  that  distance  is  in 
its  own  nature  imperoeivable,  and  yet  it  is  perceived  by 
sight.  It  remains  therefore,  that  it  be  brought  into 
view  by  means  of  some  .other  idea,  that  is  itself  imme- 
diately perceived  in  the  act  o£  vision. 

XII.  But  those  lines  and  angles,  by  means  whereof 
mathematicians  pretend  to  explain  the  percq)tion  of  dis- 
tance, are  themselves  not  at  aU  perceived,  nor  are  they  in 
truth  ever  thought  of  by  those  unskilful  in  optics.  I 
appeal  to  any  one's  experience,  whether,  upon  sight  of  an 
o^'ed,  he  compute  its  distance  by  ttie  bigness  of  the  angle 
made  by  tl^e  meeting  of  the  two  opHc  axes  f  Or  whether 
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he  ever  think  of  the  greater  or  lesser  divergency  of  the 
rays,  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil  f  Nay, 
whether  it  be  not  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  perceire 
by  sense,  the  various  angles  wherewith  he  rays,  accord- 
ing to  their  greater  or  le;pser  divergence,  do  fall  on  his 
eye.  Every  one  is  himself  the  best  j  udge  of  what  he  per- 
ceives, and  what  not.  In  vain  shall  all  the  mathematidaas 
in  theworld  tell  me,  thati  perceive  certain  lines  and  angles 
which  introduce  into  my  mind  the  various  ideas  of  dii^ 
tance^  ^o  long  as  I  myself  am  conscious  of  no  such  thing* 

XIII.  Since  therefore  those  angles  and  lines  are  not 
themselves  perceived  by  sight,  it  follows  from  sect.  x. 
that  the  mind  does  not  by  them  judge  of  the  distance 
of  objects. 

XIV.  Secondly  J  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be 
yet  farther  evident  to  any  one  that  considers,  those  lines 
and  angles  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  being  only 
an  hypothesis  framed  by  mathematicians,  and  by  them 
introduced  into  optics^  that  they  might  treat  of  that 
science  in  a  geometrical  way^; 

XV.  The  Mire/ and  last  reason  I  shall  give  for  my  re- 
jecting that  doctrine  is,  that  though  we  should  grant  the 
real  existence  of  those  optic  angles,  &c.  and  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  them  ;  yet  these  prin- 
ciples would  not  be  found  sufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  distance.  As  shall  be  shewn  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now  it  being  already  shewn  that  distance  is 
suggested  to  the  mind,  by  the  mediation  of  some  other 
idea  which  is  itself  perceived  in  the  act  of  seeing,  it 
remains  that  we  inquire  what  ideas  or  sensatiofis  Atre 
be  that  attend  vision,  unto  which  we  may  suppose  the 
ideas  of  distance  are  connected,  and  by  which  they  are 
introduced  into  the  mind.  And,^rst,  it  is  certain  by 
experience,  that  when  we  look  at  a  near  object  with  both 
eyes,  according  as  it  approaches  or  recedes  from  us,  we 
alter  the  disposition  of  our  eyes,  by  lessening  or  widen- 
ing the  interval  between  the  pupils.   This  disposition  or 
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turn  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a  sensation,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  in  this  case  brings  the 
idea  of  greater  or  lesser  distance  into  the  mind. 

XVII.  Not  that  there  is  any  natural  or  necessary 
connexion  between  the  sensation  we  perceive  by  the 
turn  of  the  eyes,  and  greater  or  lesser  distance ;  but 
because  the  mind  has  by  constant  experience  found  the 
different  sensations  corresponding  to  the  different  dis- 
positions of  the  eyes,  to  be  attended  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  distance  in  the  object :  there  has  grown 
an  habitual  or  customary  connexion  between  those  twa 
sorts  of  ide€u.  So  that  the  mind  no  sooner  perceives 
the  sensation  arising  from  the  different  turn  it  gives  the 
eyes,  in  order  to  bring  the  pupils  nearer,  or  farther 
asunder,  but  it  withal  perceives  the  different  idea  of 
distance  which  was  wont  to  be  connected  with  that  sen- 
sation. Just  as  upon  hearing  a  certain  sound,  the  idea 
18  immediately  suggested  to  the  understanding  which 
custom  had  united  with  it. 

XVIII.  Nor  do  I  see  how  I  can  easily  be  mistaken 
in  this  matter.  I  know  evidently  that  distance  is  not 
perceived  of  itsdf.  That  by  consequence,  it  must  be 
perceived  by  means  of  some  other  idea  which  is  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  varies  with  the  different  d^;rees 
of  distance.  I  know  also  that  the  sensation  arising  from 
the  turn  of  the  eyes  is  of  itself  immediately  perceived, 
and  various  degrees  thereof  are  connected  with  different 
distances ;  which  never  fail  to  accompany  them  into  my 
mind,  when  I  view  an  object  distinctly  with  both  eyes^ 
whose  distance  is  so  small  that  in  respect  of  it,  the  in- 
terval between  the  eyes  has  any  considerable  magnitude. 

XIX.  I  know  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  by  alter- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  eyes,  the  mind  perceives  whe- 
ther the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is  made  greater  or  lesser. 
And  that  accordingly  by  a  kind  of  natural  geometry  it 
judges  the  point  of  their  intersection  to  be  nearer  or 
farther  off.    But  that  tihis  is  not  true  I  am  convinced 
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fay  iny  own  experience ;  since  I  am  notoonsdous,  that 
I  make  any  such  use  of  the  perception  I  have  by  the 
turn  of  my  eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  those  judgments, 
and  draw  those  conclusions  from  it,  without  knowing 
that  I  do  so,  seems  altogether  incomprehensible. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  plainly  follows,  that  the 
judgment  we  make  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  viewed 
with  both  eyes,  is  entirely  the  result  of  experience.  If 
we  had  not  constantly  found  certain  sensations  arising 
from  the  various  disposition  of  the  eyes,  attended  with 
certain  degrees  of  distance,  we  should  never  make  those 
sudden  judgments  from  them  concerning  the  distance 
o£  objects ;  no  more  than  we  would  pretend  to  judge  of 
a  man's  thoughts  by  his  pronouncing  words  we  had 
iiever  heard  before. 

XXI.  iSecomAfy,  an  o^'ec/ placed  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  eye,  to  which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a 
Qonsiderable  proportion,  being  made  to  approach,  is  seen 
more  confusedly.  And  the  nearer  it  is  brought,  the 
more  confused  appearance  it  makes.  And  this  being 
found  constantly  to  be  so,  there  arises  in  the  mind  an 
habitual  connexion  between  the  several  degrees  of  con- 
fusion and  distance.  The  greater  confusion  still  im- 
plying the  lesser  distance,  and  the  lesser  confusion  the 
greater  distance  of  the  object. 

XXII.  This  confused  appearance  of  the  object  doth 
therefore  seem  to  me  to  be  the  medium  whereby  the 
mind  judges  of  distance  in  those  cases,  wherein  the 
most  approved  writers  of  optics  will  have  it  judge,  by 
the  different  divergency  with  which  the  rays  flowing 
from  the  radiating  point  fall  on  the  pupil.  No  man,  I 
believe,  will  pretend  to  see  or  feel  those  imaginary 
angles  that  the  rays  are  supposed  to  form  according  to 
their  various  inclinations  on  his  eye.  But  he  cannot 
choose  seeing  whether  the  object  appear  more  or  less 
confused.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest  consequence  from 
what  has  been  demonstrated,  that  instead  of  the  greater 
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or  lesser  divergency  of  the  rays,  the  mind  makes  use  of 
the  greater  or  lesser  confusedness  of  the  appearance, 
thereby  to  determine  the  apparent  place  of  an  object. 

XXI IF.  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  say,  there  is  not  any 
necessary  connexion  between  confused  vision,  and  dis- 
tance great  or  small.  For  I  ask  any  man,  what  neces- 
sary connexion  he  sees  between  the  redness  of  a  blush 
and  shame  ?  And  yet  no  sooner  shall  he  behold  that  co- 
lour to  arise  in  the  face  of  another,  but  it  brings  into 
his  mind  the  idea  of  that  passion  which  has  been  ob- 
served to  accompany  it. 

XXIV.  What  seems  to  have  misled  the  writers  of 
optics  in  this  matter  is,  that  they  imagine  men  judge  of 
distance  as  they  do  of  a  conclusion  in  mathematics; 
betwixt  which  and  the  premises  it  is  indeed  absolutely 
requisite  there  be  an  apparent  necessary  connexion. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  sudden  judgments  men 
make  of  distance.  We  are  not  to  think  that  bruteis 
and  children,  or  even  grown  reasonable  men,  whenever 
they  perceive  an  object  to  approach  or  depart  from 
them,  do  it  by  virtue  of  geometry  and  demonstration. 

XXV.  That  one  idea  may  suggest  another  to  the 
mind,  it  will  sufRce  that  they  have  been  observed  to  (^o 
together ;  without  any  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  their  coexistence,  or  without  so  much  as  knowing 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  so  to  coexist.  Of  this  there 
are  innumerable  instances,  of  which  no  one  can  be  ig- 
norant. 

XXVI.  Thus,  greater  confusion  having  been  con- 
stantly attended  with  nearer  distance,  no  sooner  is  the 
former  idea  perceived,  but  it  suggests  the  latter  to  our 
thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  that  the  farther  off  an  object  were  placed,  the 
more  confused  it  should  appear.     It  is  certain,  the  very 

'  same  perception  that  now  makes  us  think  an  object  ap- 
proaches, would  then  have  made  us  to  imagine  it  went 
-farther  off.    That  perception,  abstracting  from  custom 
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ftnd  expenenctj  being  equally  fitted  to  produce  the  idem 
of  great  distance,  or  araall  distance,  or  no  distance  at  all. 
XXYU.  THrdly^  an  phgei^t  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance above  i^ecified,  and  brought  nearer  to  the  -eye, 
we  may  nevertheless  preveat,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
appearance's  growing  more  confused,  by  straining  the 
dye.;  in  which  case,  that  sensation  supplies  the  place 
of  confused  vision^  in  aiding  die  mind  to  judge  of  the 
distance  of  the  olgeci :  it  being  esteemed  so  mu(^  the 
nearer  by  how  muchthe  eflbrt,  or  straining  of  the  eye 
in  order  to  distinct  vision,  is  greater. 

XXVIIL  I  have  here  set  down  those  sensations  or 
iciem 'that  seem  to  me  to  be  the  constant  and  general  oc- 
casicms  of  introducing  into  the  mind  the  different  ideas 
of  near  distance.  It  is  true,  in  most  cases,  that  divers 
other  circumstances  contribute  to  frame  our  idea  of  dis- 
(tance,  yiz.  the  particular  number,  size,  kind,  &c.  of  the 
4ihingB  seen :  concerning  which,  as  well  as  all  other  tbe 
iofrtmen^oaed  occasions  which  suggest  distance,  I  shall 
only  observe,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  na« 
ture,  any  rdation  or  conneuon  with  it :  nor  is  it  possible 
they  should  ever  signify  the  various  degrees  therof,  other- 
^se  than  as  by  experience  they  have  been  found  to  be 
connected  with  them. 

XXIX.  I  shall  proceed  upon  these  principles  to  ao- 
•count  for  a  phenomenon  which  has  hitherto  strangely 
{Hizzled  the  writers  of  optics,  and  is  so  far  from  being 
accounted  for  by  any  of  their  theories  of  vision,  that  it 
IS,  by  their  own  confession,  plainly  repugnant  to  them  ; 
and  of  consequence,  if  nothing  else  could  be  objected, 
VPere  alone  sufficient  to  bring  their  credit  in  question. 
The  whole  difficulty  I  shall  lay  before  you  in  the  words 
of  the  learned  Doctor  Barrow>  with  which  he  concludes 
his  Optic  Lectures. 

^^  Haoc  sunt,  quie  circa  partem  optiae  praecipue  ma- 
thematicam  dicenda  mihi  suggessit  meditatio.  Circa  reli- 
quas  (quas  fvauairtp<u  sunt,  adeoque  saepiuscule  pro  per- 
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tis  prtncipiis  plausibiles  oonjecturas  venditare  neoessnin 
babent)  nihil  fere  quicquam  admodum  verisimile  succor* 
rit,  a  pervulgatis  (ab  its^.inquam,  quas  Keplerus^  Schei-. 
nerus,  Cartesius,  et  post  illos  alii  tradiderunt)  alienum 
aut  diversum.  Afqui  tacere  mala,  quam  toties  oblatam 
cramben  reponere,  Proinde  reoeptui  cano ;  nee  ita  ta^ 
men  ut  prorsus  disoedam,  anteaquam  itnprobam  quandam 
difficultatem  (pro  sinceritate  quam  et  vobis  et  veritati 
debeo  minima  dissimulandam)  in  medium  protulero^ 
quae  doctrinse  nostras,  hactenus  inculcatae,  se  objicit  ad- 
versam,  ab  ea  saltern  nullam  admitt^t  solutionem.    Illa^ 

breviter,  talis  est.  Lend  vd  speculo  cavo 
EBP  exponatur  punctum  ^sibile  A,  ita 
distans,  ut  radii  e%  A  manantes  ex  infleo- 
tione  versus  axem  A  B  cogantur*  Sitquc 
radiationls  times  (sea  pancti  A  ims^^ 
quakm  supra  passim  statuimus)  punctum 
Z.  Inter  hoc  autem  et  inflectentis  rer- 
ticem  B  uspiam  positus  concipiatur  oca* 
lus.  Quaeri  jam  potest,  ubi  loci  debcyit 
punctum  A  apparere?  Retrorsum  ad 
punctum  Z  videri  non  fert  naturs  (cnxn 
omnis  iimpressio  senium  afficiens  pro- 
veniat  a  partibus  A)  ac  experientia  recb* 
mat.  Nostris  autem  c  plaotis  oonaequi 
videtuF,  ipsum  ad  partes  anticasappaiens, 
ab  intervalio  Ibngissirac  dissito  (quod  et 
maximum  sensibile  quodvis  intervallum 
quodammodo  exsuperet),  apparere.  Cora  enim  qoo  rar 
diis  minus  divergentibus  attingttur  objectum^  eo  (seclu-^ 
sis  utique  praenotionibua  et  })r8E!|ttdiciis)  longius  abesse 
sentiatur ;  et  quod  paraltelos  ad  oculum  radios,  projicit^ 
remotissime  positum  aestiinetar :  exigere  ratio  videtur^ 
ut  quod  convergentibus  >  radiis  apprehenditur^  adhuc. 
magis,  si  fieri  posset,  quoad  a{q)arenli|m  elongetuf 
Quin  et  circa  casum  hunc  generatim  inquiri  possit,  quidi  > 
nam  omnino  sit,  qoodi  apparentempuncti  A  Iqeom  de^ 
terminet,  faciatque  quod  constanti  ratioae  nunc  prapm^ 
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nunc  remotius  appareat  ?  Cui  itidem  dubio  nihil  ^uic- 
quam  ex  hactenus  dictorum  analogia  responderi  posse 
videtur^  nisi  debere  punctum  A  perpetuo  longissime  se- 
motum  videri*  Veram  experientia  secus  attestatur,  illud* 
pro  diversa  oculi  inter  puncta  B^  Z,  positione  varie  dis- 
tans^  nunquam  fere  (si  unquam)  longinquius  ipso  A. 
libere  spectator  subinde  vero  multo  propinquius  adparere;  - 
quinimo,  quo  oculum  appellentes  radii  magis  conver- 
gunt,  eo  speciem  object!  propius  accedere.  Nempe,  si 
puncto  B  admoveatur  oculus,  suo  (ad  lentem)  fere  nativo 
in  loco  conspicitur  punctum  A  (vel  aeque  distans^  ad 
speculum;)  ad  O  reductus  oculus  ejusce  speciem  ap- 
propinquantem  cemit ;  ad  P  adhuc  vicinius  ipsum  ex- 
istimat ;  ac  ita  sensim^  donee  idicubi  tandem,  velut  ad  Q, 
oonstituto  oculo  objectum  summe  propinquum  appa- 
renSy  in  meram  confusipnem  incipiat  evanescere.  Quas 
sane  cuncta  rationibus  atque  decretis  nostris  repug- 
nare  videntur^  autcum  iis  saltern  parum  amice  conspi- 
rant.  Neque  nostram  tantum  sententiam  pulsat  hoc 
e^perimentum,  at  ex  aequo  caeteras  quas  norim  omnes : 
veterem  imprimis  ac  vulgatam,  nostras  prae  reliquis  affi-' 
nem,  ita  convellere  videtur,  ut  ejus  vi  coactus  doctissimus 
A.  Tacquetus  isti  principio  (cui  pene  soli  totam  inaedi- 
ficaverat  Catoptricam  suam)  ceu  infido  ac  inconstant! 
renunciarit,  adeoque  suam  ipse  doctrinam  labefactarit  ? 
id  tamen,  opinor,  minime  facturus,  si  rem  totam  inspex- 
isset  penitius,  atque  difficultatis  fundum  attigisset.  Apud 
me  vero  non  ita  pollet  haec,  nee  eousque  praepoUebit  uUa 
difficultas,  ut  ab  iis  quad  manifeste  ration  i  consentanea 
video,  discedam  ;  praesertim  quum,  ut  hie  accidit^  ejus- 
modi  difficultas  in  singularis  cujuspiam  casus  disparitate 
fundetur.  Nimirum  in  praesente  casu  peculiare  quid- 
dam,  naturae  subtilitati  involutum,  delitescit,  aegre  for- 
tassis,  nisi  perfectius  exploralo  videndi  modo,  detegen- 
dum.  Circa  quod  nil^  fateor,  hactenus  excogitare  potui, 
quod  adblandiretur  animo  meo^  nedum  plane  satisfaceret. 
Vobis  itaque.nodum  hunc^  utinam  feliciore  conatu^  resol- 
yendum  committo.** 
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In  English  as  follows : 
^^  I  have  here  delivered  what  my  thoughts  have  sug- 
gested to  me  concerning  that  part  of  optics  which  is 
more  properly  mathematicaL  As  for  the  other  parts  of 
that  science  (which,  being  rather  pJysical^  do  conse- 
quently abound  with  plausible  conjectures  instead  of  cer- 
tain principles)  there  has  in  them  scarce  any  thing  oc- 
curr^  to  my  observation  different  from  what  has  been 
already  said  by  Kepler,  Schinerus,  Descartes^  &c.  And 
methinks  I  had  better  say  nothing  at  all,  than  repeat  that 
which  has  been  so  often  said  by  others.  I  think  it  there- 
fore high  time  to  take  my  leave  of  this  subject.  But 
before  I  quit  it  for  good  arid  all,  the  fair  and  ingenuous 
dealing  that  I  owe  both  to  you  and  to  truth,  obliges  me 
to  acquaint  you  with  a  certain  untoward  difficulty,  which 
seems  directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been 
hitherto  inculcating,  at  least,  admits  of  no  solution  froth 

it.  In  short  it  is  this.  Before  the  double 
convex  glass  or  concave  speculum  £  B  F^ 
let  the  point  A  be  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  rays  proceeding  from  A^ 
after  refraction  or  reflection,  be  brought 
to  unite  somewhere  in  the  ax  A  B.  And 
suppose  the  point  of  union  (i.  e.  the 
image  of  the  point  A,  as  hath  been  al- 
ready set  forth)  to  be  Z ;  between  which 
and  B,  the  vertex  of  the  glass  or  speculum^ 
conceive  the  eye  to  be  any  where  placed. 
The  question  now  is,  where  the  point  A 
ought  to  appear.  Experience  shews,  that 
it  doth  not  appear  behind  at  the  point  Z ; 
and  it  were  contrary  to  nature  that  it 
should ;  since  all  the  impression  which 
afiects  the  sense  comes  from  towards  A. 
But  from  our  tenets  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that  it 
would  appear  before  the  eye  at  a  vast  distance  off,  so 
great  as  should  in  some  sort  surpass  all  sensible  dis- 
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tance.     For  since^  if  we  exclude  all  anticipations  and 
prejudices,  every  object  appears  by  so  much  the  farther 
off  by  bow  much  the  rays  it   sends  to  the  eye  are 
less  diverging ;  and  that  obfect  is  thought  to  be  most 
remote  from  which  parallel  rays   proceed  unto  the 
eye ;  reason  would  make  one  think,  that  object  should 
s^ppear  at  yet  a  greater  jdistance  which  is  seen  by  con- 
verging rays.    Moreover  it  may  in  general  be  asked  con- 
cerning this  case,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  apparent 
place  of  the  point  A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  after  a  con- 
stant manner,  sometimes  nearer  at  other  times  farther 
off  ?  To  whidi  doubt  I  see  nothing  that  can  be  answered 
agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  except  only 
that  the  point  A  ought  always  to  appear  extremely  re« 
i0ote«    Bat  on  the  contrary  we  are  assured  by  experi^ 
enoe,  that  the  point  A  appears  variously  distant,  accord^ 
aog  to  the  different  situations  of  the  eye  between  the 
points  B  and  Z.  And  that  it  doth  almost  never  (if  at  all) 
$eem  £utber  off  than  it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by  the 
naked  eye ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  doth  sometimes  ap- 
pear much  nearer.    Nay,  it  is  even  certain,  that  by  how 
much  the  rays  falling  on  the  eye  do  more  converge,  by 
so  much  the  nearer  does  the  object  seem  to  approach. 
For  the  eye  being  placed  close  to  the  point  B,  the  object 
A  appeai^s  nearly  in  its  own  natural  place,  if  the  point  B 
is  taken  in  the  glass,  or  at  the  same  distance,  if  in  the 
q)eculum.    The  eye  being  brought  back  to  O,  the  object 
seems  to  draw  near ;  and  being  come  to  P,  it  beholds  it 
itill  nearer :  and  so  on  by  little  and  little,  till  at  length  the 
eye  being  placed  somewhere,  suppose  at  Q,  the  object 
appearing  extremely  near,  begins  to  vanish  into  mere 
confusion.     All  which  doth  seem  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples ;  at  least,  not  rightly  to  agree  with  them.     Nor  is 
our  tenet  alone  struck  at  by  this  experiment,  but  likewise 
all  others  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  are  every 
Avhit  as  much  endangered  by  it.    The  ancient  one  es- 
pecially (which  is  most  commonly  received,  nad  comc9 
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nearest  to  mine)  seems  to  be  so  effectually  overthrown 
thereby,  that  the  most  learned  Tacquet  has  been  forced 
to  reject  that  principle,  as  false  and  uncertain,  on  which 
alone  he  had  built  almost  his  whole  Catoptrics,  and  con- 
sequently by  taking  away  the  foundation,  hath  himself 
pulled  down  the  superstructure  he  had  raised  on  it. 
Which  nevertheless  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  done, 
had  he  but  considered  the  whole  matter  more  thoroughly, 
and  examined  the  difficulty  to  the  bottom.    But  as  for 
me,  neither  this,  nor  any  other  difficulty  shall  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  renounce  that 
which  I  know  to  be  manifestly  agreeable  to  reason. 
Especially  when,  as  it  here  falls  out,  the  difficulty  is 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  a  certain  odd  and-par* 
ticular  case.     For  in  the  present  case  something  pecu- 
liar lies  hid,  which  being  involved  in  the  sublilty  of  na- 
ture,  will  perhaps  hardly  be  discovered  till  such  time  as 
the  manner  of  t;f^i6n  is  more  perfectly  made  known. 
Concerning  which,  I  must  own,  I  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  find  out  nothing  that  has  the  least  show  of  pro- 
babiliir/,  not  to  mention  certainty.  I  shall  therefore  leave 
this  knot  to  be  untied  by  you,  wishing  you  may  have 
better  success  in  it  than  I  have  had.** 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  received  principle,  which 
Dr.  Barrow  here  mentions  as  the  main  foundation  of 
Tacquet's  Catoptrics,  is,  that  "every  visible  point  seen  by 
reflection  from  a  speculum^  shall  appear  placed  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  perpendicular  of  in- 
cidence :'*  which  intersection  in  the  present  case  hap- 
pening to  be  behind  the  eye,  it  greatly  shakes  the  autho- 
rity of  that  principle  whereon  the  aforementioned'  au*- 
thor  proceeds,  throughout  his  whole  Catoptrics,  in  deter- 
mining the  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  by  reflection 
firom  any  kind  of  speculum. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  see-  how  this  phenomenon 
agrees  with  our  tenets.  The  eye,  the  nearer  it  is  placed 
to  the  point  B  in  the  above  figures,  the  more  distinct  is 
the  appearance  of  the  okject :  but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  ti>e 
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ajq)earance  grows  more  confused  ;  and  at  P  it  sees  the 
object  yet  more  confused ;  and  so  on^  till  the  eye,  being 
brought  back  to  Z,  sees  the  object  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion of  all.  Wherefore  by  sect  xxi.  the  object  should 
seem  to  approach  the  eye  gradually,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  point  B,  viz,  at  O  it  should  (in  consequence  of  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  section)  seem 
nearer  than  it  did  at  B,  and  at  P  nearer  than  at  O,  and  at 
Q  nearer  than  at  P ;  and  so  on,  till  it  quite  vanishes  at 
Z.  Which  is  the  very  matter  of  fact,  as  any  one  that 
pleases  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  experiment. 

XXXIL  This  case  is  much  the  same,  as  if  we  should 
suppose  an  Englishman  to  meet  a  foreigner  who  used 
the  same  words  with  the  English,  but  in  a  direct  con- 
trary signification.  The  Englishman  would  not  fail  to 
make  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  ideas  annexed  to  those 
sounds  in  the  mind  of  him  that  used  them.  Just  so  in 
the  present  case,  the  object  speaks  (if  I  may  so  say)  with 
words  that  the  eye  is  well  acquainted  with,  viz.  con- 
fusions of  appearance;  but  whereas,  heretofore,  the 
greatest  confusions  were  always  wont  to  signify  nearer 
distances,  they  have,  in  this  case,  a  direct  contrary 
signification,  being  connected  with  the  greater  dis- 
tances. Whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  must  una- 
voidably be  mistaken,  since  it  will  take  the  confusions 
in  the  sense  it  has  been  used  to,  which  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  true. 

XXXIII.  This  phenomenon,  as  it  entirely  subverts 
the  opinion  of  those  who  will  have  us  judge  of  distance 
by  lines  and  angles,  on  which  supposition  it  is  altoge- 
ther inexplicable,  so  it  seems  to  me  no  small  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  that  principle  whereby  it  is  explained. 
But  in  order  to  a  more  full  explication  of  this  point,  and 
to  shew  how  far  the  hypothesis  of  the  mind's  judging  by 
the  various  divergency  of  rays  may  be  of  use  in  deter- 
mining the  apparent  place  of  an  ofject,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  premise  some  few  things,  which  are  already  well 
known  to  those  who  have  any  skill  in  dhplrks. 
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XXXIV.  First,  Aoy  radiating  point  is  then  di- 
stinctly seen^  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  it  are,  by 
the  refi'active  power  of  the  crystalline^  accurately  reunited 
in  the  retina,  or  fund  of  the  eye.  But  if  they  are.  re- 
united dther  before  they  arrive  at  the  retina,  or  after 
they  have  passed  it^  then  there  is  confused  vision. 

XXXV.  Secondly,  Suppose  the  adjacent  figures 
NP  represent  an  eye  duly  framed,  and  retaining  its 
natural  figure.  In  fig.  1 .  the  rays  falling  nearly  parallel 
on  the  eye,  are,  by  the  crystalline  A  B,  refracted  so  as 
their  focus^  or  point  of  union  F,  &lls  exactly  on  the 
retina.  But  if  the  rays  fall  sensibly  diverging  on  the 
eye,  as  in  fig.  2.  then  their ^ct^  &lls  beyond  the  retina: 
or  if  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the  lens  Q  S^. 
before  they  come  at  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  .3.  their  ybcu^  F 
will  fall  before  the  retina.     In  which  two  last  cases,  it  is 


evident  from  the. forgoing  section,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  point  Z  is  confused.    And  by  how  much  the 
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greater  is  the  cemvergency  oi'  divergency  of  the  rays 
falling  on  the  pupily  by  so  much  the  farther  witt  the 
point  of  their  rcnnion  be  from  the  retina f,  either  before 
or  behind  it,  and  consequently  the  point  Z  will  appear 
l^  so  much  the  more  confused^.  And  this,  by  the  by, 
may  shew  us  the  difference  between  confused  and 
feint  vision.  Confused  vision  is^  when  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  each  distinct  point  of  the  ehfect  are  not 
accurately  recollected  in  one  corresponding  point  on  the 
retina,  but  take  up  some  space  thereon.  So  that  rays 
from  different  points  become  mixed  and  confused  toge- 
ther. This  is  opposed  to  distinct  vision,  and  attends 
near  objects.  Faint  vision  is,  when  by  reason  of  the 
distance  of  the  obfect,  or  grossness  of  the  interjacent 
medium  J  few  rays  arrive  from  thcr  object  to  the  eye.  This 
h  opposed  to  vigorous  or  clear  vision,'and  attends  re- 
mote objects.    But  to  return. 

XXXVI.  The  eye,  or  (to  speak  truly)  the  mind,- 
perceiving  only  the  confusion  itself,  without  ever  consi- 
dering the  cause  firom  which  it  proceeds,  doth  constantly 
annex  the  same  degree  of  distance  to  the  same  degree 
of  confusion.  Whether  that  confusion  be  occasioned 
by  converging  or  by  diverging  rays  it  matters  not. 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  viewing  the  object  Z 
through  the  glass  Q  S  (which,  by  refraction,  causeth 
the  rays  ZQ,  ZS,  &c.  to  converge)  should  judge  it  to 
be  at  such  a  nearness,  at  which,  if  it  were  placed,  it  would 
radiate  on  the  eye  with  rays  diverging  to  that  degree 
as  would  produce  the  same  confusion,  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  converging  rays,  f .  e.  would  cover  a  portion 
of  the  retina  equal  to  DC.  (Vide  fig.  3.  supra.)  But  then 
this  must  be  understood  (to  use  Dr.  Barrow's  phrase) 
seclusis  prcenotionibus  et  prajudiciisy  in  case  we  abstract 
from  all  other  circumstances  of  vision,  such  as  the  figure, 
size,  faintness,  &c,  of  the  visible  objects ;  all  which  do 
ordinarily  concur  to  form  our  idea  of  distance,  the 
mind  having,  by  frequent  ekperience,  observed  their 
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several  sorts  or  d^rees  to  be  connected  with  various 
distanoes. 

XXXVIL  It  plainly  follows,  from  what  bath  been 
said^  that  a  person  perfectly  purblind  (L  e.  that  could  not 
see  an  object  distinctly  but  when  placed  close  to  his 
eye)  would  not  make  the  same  wrong  judgment  that 
others  do  in  the  foremen tioned  case.  For,  to  him^ 
greater  confusions  constantly  suggesting  greater  dis- 
tances, he  must,  as  he  recedes  from  the  glass,  and  the 
object  grows  more  confused,  judge  it  lo  be  at  a  ferther 
distance,  contrary  to  what  they  do  who  have  had  the 
perception  of  the  objects  growing  more  confused,  con^ 
aected  with  the  idea  of  approach. 

XXXVIII.  Hence  also  it  doth  appear,  there  may 
be  good  use  <^  computation,  by  lines  and  angles,  in 
optics;  not  that  the  mind  judgeth  of  distance  imme^ 
diately  by  them,  but  because  it  j.udgeth  by  somewhat 
which  is  connected  with  them,  and  to  the  determination 
whereof  they  may  be  subservient.  Thus  the  mind 
judging  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  by  the  confused- 
iiess  of  its  appearance,  and  this  confusedness  being 
greater  or  lesser  to  the  naked  eye,  according  as  the  oi>- 
ject  is  seen  by  rays  more  or  less  diverging,  it  fotlowsy 
that  a  man  may  make  use  of  the  divergency  of  the  rays 
in  computing  the  apparent  distance,  though  not  for  its 
own  sake,  yet  on  account  of  the  confusion  with  which 
it  is  connected.  But,  so  it  is,  the  confu»on  itself  is 
entirely  neglected  by  mathematicians,  as  having  no  ne- 
cessary relation  with  distance,  such  as  the  greater  or 
lesser  angles  of  diveigency  are  conceived  to  have.  And 
these  (especially  for  that  they  fell  under  mathematical 
computation)  are  alone  r^gautied,  in  determining  the 
apparent  places  of  objects,  as  though  they  were  the  sole 
-and  iaunediate  cause  of  the  judgments  the  mind  makes 
of  distance.  Whereas,  as  truth,  they  should  not  at  all 
be  r^arded  in  themselves,  or  any  otherwise  than  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  confused  vision. 
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XXXIX.  The  not  considering  of  this  has  been 
a  fundamental  and  perplexing  oversight.  For  proof 
whereof  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  ease  before  us. 
It  having  been  observed,  that  the  most  diverging  rays 
brought  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  nearest  distance,  and 
that  still,  as  the  divergency  decr^sed,  the  distance  in- 
creased:  and  it  being  thought,  the  connexion  between 
the  various  degrees  of  divergency  and  distance  was 
immediate,  this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from  an 
ill-grounded  analogy,  that  converging  rays  shall  make 
an  object  appear  at  an  immense  distance  :  and  that,  as 
the  convergency  increases,  the  distance  (if  it  were  pos- 
sible) should  do  so  likewise.  That  this  was  the  cause 
of  Dr.  Barrow's  mistake,  is  evident  from  his  own  words, 
which  we  have  quoted.  Whereas,  had  the  learned 
Doctor  observed,  that  diverging  and  converging  rays, 
how  opposite  soever  they  may  seem,  do  nevertheless 
agree  in  producing  the  same  effect,  to  wit,  confusedness 
of  vision,  greater  degrees  whereof  are  produced  indif- 
ferently, either  as  the  divergency  or  convergency  of  the 
rays  increaseth.  And  that  it  is  by  this  effect,  which  is 
the  same  in  both,  that  either  the  divergency  or  conver- 
gency is  perceived  by  the  eye ;  I  say,  had  he  but  con- 
sidered this,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  made  a  quite 
contrary  judgment,  and  rightly  concluded,  that' those 
rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  with  greater  degrees  of  con- 
vergency, should  make  the  object  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed appear  by  so  much  the  nearer.  But  it  is  plain, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  attain  to  a  right  no- 
tion of  this  matter,  so  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to 
lines  and  angles,  and  did  not  apprehend  the  true  nature 
of  vision,  and  how  far  it  was  of  mathematical  consi- 
deration. 

XL.  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  is  fit  we  take 
notice  of  a  query  relating  thereto,  proposed  by  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Molyneux,  in  his  Treatise  of  Dioptrics,* 

^  Par.  i.  prop.  81.  sect.  ix. 
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trfiere^  spiealdng  of  this  difficulty,  he  has  these  words : 
*^  And  so  he  (i.  e.  Dr.  Barrow)  leaves  this  difficulty  to 
the  solution  of  others^  which  I  (after  so  great  an  ex- 
ample) shall  do  likewise  ;  but  with  the  resolution  of  the 
same  admirable  author,  of  not  quitting  the  evident 
doctrine  which  we  have  before  laid  down,  for  determin- 
ing the  locus  objecti^  on  account  of  being  pressed  by 
one  difficulty,  which  seems  inexplicable  till  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  visive  faculty  be  obtained  by 
mortals.     In  the  mean  time,  I  propose  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  ingenuous,  whether  the  loais  apparens  of 
an  object  placed  as  in  this  ninth  section,  be  not  as  much 
before  the  eye,  as  the  distinct  base  is  behind  the  eye  ?** 
To  which  query  we  may  venture  to  answer  in  the  ncr 
gative.     For  in  the  present  case,  the  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  distance  of  the  distinct  base,  or  respective  focus 
from  the  glass,  is  this :  jis  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  and  focus  is  to  thejbcus  or  focal  lengthy 
to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  glass  is  th  the 
distance  of  the  respective  focus  or  distinct  base  from  the 
glass^.    Let  us  now  suppose  the  object  to  be  placed  at 
the  distance  of  the  focal  length,  and  one  half  of  the  focal 
length  from  the  glass,  and  the  eye  close  to  the  glass, 
hence  it  will  follow  by  the  rule,  that  the  distance  of  the 
distinct  base  behind  the  eye  is  double  the  true  distance 
of  the  object  before  the  eye.     If,  therefore,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux's  conjecture  held  good,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
eye  should  see  the  object  twice  as  &r  off  as  it  really  is ; 
and  in  other  cases  at  three  or  four  times  its  due  distance, 
or  more.     But  this  manifestly  contradicts  experience, 
die  object  never  appearing,  at  farthest,  beyond  its  due 
distance.    Whatever,  therefore,  is  built  on  this  suppo- 
sition (vide  coral,  i.  prop.  57*  ibid.)  comes  to  the  ground 
along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  a  mani- 
fest consequence,  that  a  man  bom  blind,  bdng  made  to 

*  Mdyneux  Diopt.  par.  L  prop.  5. . 
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see,  would,  at  first,  have  no  idea  of  distance  by  sight ; 
the  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest  objects,  as  well  as  the 
nearer,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  has 
mind.  The  objects  intromitted  by  sight,  would  seem 
to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are)  no  other  than  a  new  set  of 
thoughts  or  sensations,  each  whereof  is  as  near  to  hiai 
as  the  perceptions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  or  the  most  in-« 
ward  passions  of  his  soul.  Fw  our  judging  objects  per- 
ceived by  sight  to  be  at  any  distance,  or  witliout  the 
mind,  is  (vide  sect,  xxviii.)  entirely  the  efFeot  of  expe- 
rience, which  one  in  those  circumstances  could  not  yet 
have  attained  to. 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwise  upon  the  common  sup* 
position,  that  men  judge  of  distance  by  the  angle  of  the 
optic  axis,  just  as  one  in  the  dark,  or  a  blind  man  by 
the  angle  comprehended  by  two  sticks,  one  whereof  he 
held  in  eadi  hand.  For  if  this  were  true,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  one  blind  from  his  birth  being  made  to  aee, 
should  stand  in  need  of  no  new  experience  in  order  to 
perceive  distance  by  sight.  But  that  this  is  false,  has^  I 
think,  been  sufEciently  demonstrated. 

XLIIL  And,  perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we 
shall  not  find  that  even  those,  who  from  their  birth  have 
grown  up  in  a  continued  habit  of  seeing,  are  irreoover^ 
ably  prejudiced  on  the  other  side,  to  wit,  in  thinking 
what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them.  For  st 
this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  those  who 
have  had  any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  colours^ 
which  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are 
not  without  the  mind.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  by  sight 
we  have  also  the  ideas  of  extension,  and  figure,  and  mo^ 
tion ;  all  which  tnay  well  be  thought  without  and  it 
^ome  distance  from  the  mind,  though:colour  sliould  not 
In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man  s  experieno^ 
whether  the  visible  extension  of  any  object  doth  not 
appear  as  near  to  him  as  the  colour  of  that  object ;  nay, 
whether  they  do  not  both  seem  U)  be  in  the  very  same 
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fdace.  Is  not  the  extension  we  see  coloured^  and  is  it 
possible  for  us^  so  much  as  in  thought^  to  separate  and 
abstract  colour  from  extension  ?  Now,  where  the  ex- 
tension is,  there  surely  is  the  figure,  and  there  the 
,  motion  too.  I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceived  by 
sight. 

XLIV.  But  for  a  fuller  explication  of  this  point,  and 
to  shew  that  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  are  not  so 
,much  as  the  ideas  or  resemblances  of  things  placed  at  a 
distance,  it  is  requisite  that  we  look  nearer  into  the 
matter,  and  carefully  observe  what  is  meant  in  common 
discourse,  when  one  says,  that  which  he  sees  is  at  a 
distance  from  him.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  looking 
at  the  moon  I  should  say  it  were  fifty  or  sixty  semidia- 
meters  of  the  earth  distant  from  me.  Let  us  see  what 
moon  this  is  spoken  of:  it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  the 
visible  moon,  or  any  thing  like  the  visible  moon,  or  that 
which  I  see,  which  is  only  a  round  luminous  plain,  of 
about  thirty  visible  points  in  diameter.  For  in  case  I 
am  carried  from  the  place  where  I  stand  directly  to- 
wards the  moon,  it  is  manifest  the  object  varies  still  as  I 
go  on ;  and  by  the  time  that  I  am  advanced  fifty  or  sixty 
semidiameters  of  the  earth,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  being 
jiear  a  small,  round,  luminous  flat,  that  I  shall  perceive 
nothing  like  it;  this  object  having  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  if  I  would  recover  it,  it  must  be  by  going 
l»ck  to  the  earth  from  whence  I  set  out.  Again,  sup- 
pose .1  perceive  by  sight  the  faint  and  obscure  idea  of 
something,  which  I  doubt  whether  it  be  a  man,  or  a 
tree,  or  a  tower,  but  judge  it  to  be  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile ;  it  is  plain  I  cannot  mean,  that  what  I 
see  is  a  mile  off,  or  that  it  is  the  image  or  likeness  of 
any  thing  which  is  a  mile  off,  since  that,  every  step  I 
take  towards  it,  the  appearance  alters,  and  from  being 
obscure,  small,  and  faint,  grows  clear,  large,  and  vigor* 
ous.  And  when  I  come  to  the  mile's  end,  that  which 
VOL.  r.  s 
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tl  flaw  firat  is  quite  \oA,  neither  do  I  find  any  thing  in 
the  likeness  of  it 

XLV.  In  these  and  the  like  instances  the  truth  of 
the  matter  stands  thus :  having  of  a  long  time  expe- 
rienced certain  ideas,  perceivable  by  touch,  as  distance, 
tangible  figure,  and  solidity,  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  ideas  of  sight,  1  do,  upon  perceiving  these 
ideas  of  sight,  forthwith  conclude  what  tangible  ideas 
are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary  course  of  nature,  like  to 
follow.  Looking  at  an  object  I  perceive  a  certain  visible 
figure  and  colour,  with  some  degree  of  fsuntness  and 
other  circumstances,  which,  from  what  I  have  formerly 
dbiserved,  determine  me  to  think,  that  if  I  advance  forward 
«o  inany  paces  or  miles,  I  shall  be  affected  with  such 
and  such  ideas  of  touch :  so  that  in  truth  and  strictness 
of  speech,  I  neither  see  distance  itself,  nor  any  thing 
that  I  take  to  be  at  a  distance.  I  say,  neither  distance 
nor  things  placed  at  a  distance,  are  Uiemselves,  or  their 
ideas,  truly  perceived  by  sight.  This  I  am  persuaded  o^ 
as  to  what  concerns  myself;  and,  I  believe,  whoever  will 
look  narrowly  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  examine  what 
he  means  by  saying,  he  sees  this  or  that  thing  at  a  disr 
tahce,  will  agree  with  me,  that  what  he  sees  only,  sug- 
gests to  his  understanding,  that  after  having  passed  a 
certain  distance,  to  be  measured  by  the  motion  of  his 
body,  which  is  perceivable  by  touch,  he  shall  come  tp 
perceive  such  and  such  tangible  ideas  which  have  been 
usually  connected  with  such  and  such  visible  ideas.  But 
that  one  might  be  deceived  by  these  suggestions  of 
sense,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
visible  and  tangible  ideas  suggested  by  them,  we  need 
go  no  farther  than  the  next  looking-glass  or  picture  to 
be  convinced.  Note,  that  when  I  speak  of  tangible 
ideas,  I  take  the  word  idea  for  any  the  immediate  object 
of  sense,  or  understanding,  in  which  large  signification 
it  is  commonly  used  by  the  modems. 
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XLVI.  From  what  we  have  shewn,  it  is  a  manifest 
cehsequenoe,  that  the  ideas  of  space,  outness,  and  thin^ 
placed  at  a  distance,  are  not,  sinctly  speaking,  the  object 
of  sight ;  they  are  not  otherwise  perceived  by  the  eye 
than  by  the  ear.  Sitting  in  my  study  I  hear  a  coach 
drive flJong  the  street;  I  look  through  the  casement 
and  see  it ;  I  walk  out  and  enter  into  it ;  thus,  common 
speech  would  incline  one  to  think,  I  heard,  saw,  and 
touched,  the  same  thing,  to  wit,  the  coach.  It  is  never- 
theless certain,  the  ideas  intromitted  by  each  sense  are 
widely  different,  and  distinct  from  each  other ;  but  hav- 
ing been  observed  constantly  to  go  together,  they  are 
spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  By  the  variation 
of  the  noise  I  perceive  the  dif{erent  distances  of  the 
coach,  and  know  that  it  approaches  before  I  look  out. 
Thus,  by  the  ear,  I  perceive  distance,  just  after  the 
same  manner  as  I  do  by  the  eye. 

XLVII.  I  do  not  nevertheless  say,  I  hear  distance  in 
like  manner  as  I  say  that  I  see  it,  the  ideas  perceived  by 
hearing  not  being  so  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ideas  of  touch  as  those  of  sight  are ;  so  likewise  a  man 
is  easily  convinced  that  bodies  and  external  things  are 
not  properly  the  object  of  hearing,  but  only  sounds,  by 
the  mediation  whereof  the  idea  of  this  or  that  body,  or 
distance,  is  suggested  to  his  thoughts.  But  then  one  ii 
with  more  difficulty  brought  to  discern  the  difference 
there  is  betwixt  the  ideas  of  sight  and  touch :  though  it 
be  certain,  a  man  no  more  sees  or  feels  the  same  thing, 
than  he  hears  and  feels  the  same  thing. 

XLVIII.  One  reason  of  which  seems  to  be  this. 
It  is  thought  a  great  absurdity  to  imagine,  that  one  and 
the  same  thing  should  have  any  more  than  one  extent 
sion,  and  one  figure.  But  the  extension  and  figure  of  a 
body,  being  let  into  the  mind  two  ways,  and  that  indif*- 
ferently ,  either  by  sight  or  touch,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
we  see  the  same  extension  and  the  sam6  figure  v^hich 
wc  leei. 

s  2 
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XIIX.  But  if  we  take  a  close  and  accurate  view  of 
things,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  never  see  and 
feel  one  and  the  same  object.  That  which  is  seen  is  one 
thing,  and  that  which  is  felt  is  another  ;  if  the  visible 
figure  and  extension  be  not  the  same  with  the  tangible 
figure  and  extension,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  one  and 
the  same  thing  has  divers  extensions.  The  true  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  objects  of  sight  and  touch  are  two 
distinct  things.  It  may,  perhaps,  require  some  thought 
rightly  to  conceive  this  distinction.  And  the  difficulty 
seems  not  a  little  increased,  because  the  combination  of 
visible  ideas  hath  constantly  the  same  name  as  the 
combination  of  tangible  ideas  wherewith  it  is  connected : 
v^ich  doth  of  necessity  arise  from  the  use  and  end  of 
language. 

L.  In  order,  therefore,  to  treat  accurately  and  un- 
confusedly  of  vision,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  objects  apprehended  by  the  eye,  the  one 
-  primarily  and  immediately,  the  other  secondarily  and  by 
intervention  of  the  former.  Those  of  the  first  sort  nei- 
ther are  nor  appear  to  be  without  the  mind,  or  at  any 
distance  off;  they  may,  indeed,  grow  greater  or  smaller, 
more  confused  or  more  clear,  or  more  faint,  but  they 
do  not,  cannot  approach  or  recede  from  us.  Whenever 
we  say  an  object  is  at  a  distance,  whenever  we  say  it 
draws  near,  or  goes  farther  off,  we  must  always  mean  it 
of  the  latter  sort,  which  properly  belong  to  the  touch, 
and  are  not  so  truly  perceived  as  suggested  by  the  eye 
in  like  manner  as  thoughts  by  the  ear. 

LI.  No  sooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a  familiar 
language  pronounced  in  our  ears,  but  the  ideas  corres- 
ponding thereto  present  themselves  to  our  minds ;  in 
the  very  same  instant  the  sound  and  the  meaning  enta: 
the  understanding :  so  closely  are  they  united,  that  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  keep  out  the  one  except  we  exclude 
the  other  also.  We  even  act  in  all  respects  as  if  we 
heard  the  very  thoughts  themselves.    So  likewise  the 
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seoondaiy  objects,  or  those  which  are  only  suggested 
by  sight,  do  often  more  strongly  affect  us,  and  are  more 
r^arded,  than  the  proper  objects  of  that  sense,  along 
with  which  they  enter  into  the  mind,  and  with  which 
they  have  a  far  more  strict  connexion  than  ideas  have 
with  words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  dis« 
criminate  between  the  immediate  and  mediate  objects 
of  sight,  and  are  so  prone  to '  attribute  to  the  former 
what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
most  closely  twisted,  blended,  and  incorporated  toge- 
ther. And  the  prejudice  is  confirmed  and  rivetted  in  our 
thoughts  by  a  long  tract  of  time,  by  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  want  of  reflection. ,  However,  I  believe  any 
one  that  shall  attentively  consider  what  we  have  already 
said  and  shall  say  upon  this  subject  before  we  have 
done  (especially  if  he  pursue  it  in  his  own  thoughts), 
may  be  able  to  deliver  himself  from  that  prejudice. 
Sure  I  am,  it  is  worth  some  attention  to  whoever  would 
understand  the  true  nature  of  vision. 

LII.  I  have  now  done  with  distance,  and  proceed 
to  shew  how  it  is,  that  we  perceive  by  sight  the  magni- 
tude of  objects.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  we  do  it 
by  angles,  or  by  angles  in  conjunction  with  distance : 
but  neither  angles  nor  distance  being  perceivable  by 
sight,  and  the  things  we  see  being  in  truth  at  no  dis- 
tance from  us,  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  shewn  lines 
and  angles  not  to  be  the  medium  the  mind. makes  use 
of  in  apprehending  the  apparent  place,  so  neither  are 
they  the  medium  whereby  it  i4>prehends  the  apparent 

magnitude  of  objects. 

LIII.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  same  extenrion  at 
a  near  distance  shall  subtend  a  greater  angle,  and  at  a 
fiuther  distance  a  lesser  angle.  And  by  this  jprindple 
we  are  told  the  mind  estimates  the  magnitude  of  an  ob- 
ject, comparing  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen  with 
its  distance,  and  thence  inferring  the  magnitude  thereof. 
What  inclines  mec  to  this  mistake  (beside  the  humour 
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of  nuddng  one  see  by  geometry)  is,  that  the  same  per- 
eeptions  or  ideas  which  suggest  distance,  do  also  sug^ 
gest  magnitude.  But  if  we  examine  it,  we  shall  find 
they  suggest  the  latter  as  immediately  as  the  former,* 
I  8ay>  they  do  not  first  suggest  distance  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  to  use  that  as  a  medium  whereby 
to  collect  the  magnitude ;  but  they  have  as  dose  and 
immediate  a  oonnexion  with  the  magnitude  as  with  the 
distance ;  and  suggest  magnitude  as  independently  of 
distanoe,  as  they  do  distance  independently  of  m^gnh- 
tnde^  All  whidi  Will  be  evident  to  whoever  considers 
¥dut  hath  been  already  said  and  what  follows. 
-  UV.  It  hath  been  ishewn  there  are  two  sorts  of  ob- 
jects apprehended  by  sight,  each  whereof  hith  its  dis- 
tinct magnitude,  or  extension ;  the  one  properly  tan- 
gible, t.  e.  to  be  perceived  and  measured  by  toudi,  and 
not  immediately  falling  under  the  Sense  of  seeing :  the 
dtfaer,  propetly  and  immediately  visible,  by  mediatton^ 
of  which  the  former  is  brought  in  view^  Each  of  these 
ibagnitudte  are  greater  or  lesser^  acocxxling  as  they  con- 
tain in  tl^m  more  or  fewer  points ;  they  being  made  up 
of  points  or  minimums.  For,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
extension  in  abstract,  it  is  certain,  sensible  extension  is 
not  infinitely  divisible.  There  is  a  fninimum  tangibk^ 
and  a  minimum  visible^  beyond  which  sense  cannot  per- 
oeive.    This  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him 

LV.  The  magnitude  c^  the  obgect  which  exists 
without  the  mind,  and  is  at  a  distance,  continues  al- 
>Mys  invariably  the  same :  but  the  visible  object  still 
changing  as  you  approach  to  or  recede  fi'om  the  tangi- 
ble object,  it  hath  no  fixed  and  determinate  greatness. 
Whenever  therefore  we  q)eak  of  the  magnitude  of  any 
thing,  for  instance^  a  tree  or  a  house,  we  must  mean  the 
tangiUe  magnitude ;  otherwise  there  can  be  nothing 
steady  and  firee  fi-om  ambiguity  spoken  of  it.  But 
though  the  tangible  and  visible  magnitude  in  truth  be- 
long to  two  diBtiaGt  objects^  I  shall  nevertheless  (espe- 
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dally  sinoe  those  objects  are  called  by  the  same  name^ 
and  are  observed  to  coexist),  to  avoid  tediousness  and 
singularity  of  speech,  sometimes  speak  of  them  as  be-^ 
longing  to  one  and  the  same  thing. 

LVI.  Now,  in  order  to  discover  by  what  means  the 
magnitude  of  tangible  objects  is  perceived  by  sight,  I 
need  only  reflect  on  what  passes  in  my  own  mind,  and 
observe  what  those  things  be  which  introduce  the  ideas 
of  greater  or  lesser  into  my  thoughts  when  I  look  on 
any  object  And  these  I  find  to  be,  first,  the  mi^ni- 
tude  or  extension  of  the  visible  object,  which,  being  im« 
mediately  perceived  by  sight,  is  connected  with  that 
other  which,  is  tangible,  and  placed  at  a  distance :  Se- 
condly, the  confusion  or  distinctness :  and,  thirdly,  the 
vigorousness  or  &intness  of  the  aforesaid  visible  appear*' 
ance.  Ceteris  paribus^  by  how  much  the  greater  or 
lesser  the  visible  object  is,  by  so  much  the  greater  or 
lesser  do  I  conclude  the  tangible  object  to  be.  But  be 
the  idea  immediately  percdved  by  sight  never  so  large, 
yet  if  it  be  withal  confused,  I  judge  the  magnitude  of 
the  thing  to  be  but  small :  if  it  be  <]istinct  and  dear,  I 
judge  it  greater :  and  if  it  be  faint,  I  apprehend  it  to  be 
yet  greater.  What  is  here  meant  by  confusion  and 
faintness,  hath  been  expbnaed  in  sect.  xxxv. 

LVII.  Moreover,  the  ju(%ments  inre  make  of  great* 
ness  do,  in  like  manner  as  those  of  distance,  depend  on 
Ae  disposition  of  the  eye ;  also  on  the  figure,  number, 
and  situation  of  objects,  and  other  circumstances  that 
have  been  observed  to  attend  great  or  small  tangible 
magnitudes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  very  same  quan- 
tity of  inaible  extension,  which  in  the  figure  of  a  tower 
doth  suggest  the  idea  of  great  magnitude,  shall  in  the 
f^re  of  a  man  suggest  the  idea  of  mudi  smaller  magni- 
tude. That  this  is  owing  to  the  experience  we  have 
had  of  the  usual  bigness  of  a  tower  and  a  man,  no  one^ 
I  suppose,  need  be  told. 

LVIIL  It  is  abo  evident,  that  confusioD  or  fiuntnesa 
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have  no  more  a  necessary  connexion  with  little  or  great 
magnitude,  than  they  have  with  little  or  great  distance. 
As  they  suggest  the  latter,  so  they  suggest  the  former 
to  our  minds.  And.  by  consequence,  if  it  were  not  for 
experience,  we  should  no  more  judge  a  faint  or  confused 
Bppearance  to  be  connected  with  gr^at  or  little  magni- 
tude, than  we  should  that  it  was  connected  with  great 
or  little  distance. 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  small  visi- 
ble magnitude  hath  any  necessary  relation  to  great  or 
small  tangible  magnitude;  so  that  the  one  may  certainly 
be  inferred  from  the  other.  But,  before  we  come  to 
the  proof  of  this,  it  is  fit  we  consider  the  difference  there 
is  betwixt  the  extension  and  figure  which  is  the  proper 
olject  of  touch,  and  that  other  which  is  termed  visi- 
ble ;  and  how  the  former  is  principally,  though  not  im- 
mediately, taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any  object. 
This  has  been  before  mentioned,  but  we  shall  here  in- 
quire into  the  cause  thereof.  We  regard  the  objects 
that  environ  us  in  proportion  as  they  are  adapted  to 
benefit  or  injure  our  own  bodies,  and  thereby  produce 
in  our  minds  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  Now 
bodies  operating  on  our  organs  by  ian  immediate  appli- 
cation, and  the  hurt  or  advantage  arising  therefrom  de- 
pending altogether  on  the  tangible,  and  not  at  all  on 
the  visible,  qualities  of  any  object ;  this  is  a  plain  rea- 
son why  those  should  be  regarded  by  us  much  or  more 
than  these :  and  for  this  end  the  visive  sense  seems  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  per- 
c^tion  of  visible  ideas  (which  in  themselves  are  not  ca- 
pable of  affecting  or  any  wise  altering  the  frame  of 
their  bodies)  they  may  be  able  to  foresee  (from  the  ex- 
perience they  have  had  what  tangible  ideas  are  connected 
with  such  and  such  visible  ideas)  the  damage  or  benefit 
which  is  likely  to  ensue  upon  the  application  of  their  own 
bodies  to  this  or  that  body  which  is  at  a  distance: 
which  foresight,  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  preservation 
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of  an  animal,  every  one's  experienee  can  inform  him. 
Hence  it  is  that  when  we  look  at  an  object,  the  tangi* 
ble  figure  and  extension  thereof  are  principally  attended 
to;  whilst  there  is  small  heed  taken  of  the  visible  fi- 
gure and  magnitude,  which,  though  more  immediately 
perceived,  do  less  concern  us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  pro- 
duce any  alteration  in  our  bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  fact  is  true  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  considers  that  a  man  placed  at  ten  feet 
distance  is  thought  as  great  as  if  he  were  placed  at  the 
distance  only  of  five  feet ;  which  is  true,  not  with  rela- 
tion to  the  visible  but  tangible  greatness  of  the  object: 
the  visible  magnitude  being  far  greater  at  one  station 
than  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXI.  Inches,  feet,  &c.  are  settled  stated  lengths, 
whereby  we  measure  objects,  and  estimate  their  magni- 
tude. We  say,  for  example,  an  object  appears  to  be  six 
inches,  or  six  feet  long.  Now,  that  this  cannot  be 
meant  of  visible  inches,  &c.  is  evident,  because  a  visible 
inch  is  itself  no  constant  dMerminate  magnitude,  and 
cannot  therefore  serve  to  mark  out  and  determine  the 
magnitude  of  any  other  thing.  Take  an  inch  marked 
upon  a  ruler ;  view  it  successively,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  foot,  a  foot,  a  foot  and  a  half,  &c.  from  the  eye :  at 
each  of  which,  and  at  all  the  intermediate  distances,  the 
inch  shall  have  a  different  visible  extension,  L  e.  there 
shall  be  more  or  fewer  points  discerned  in  it.  Now  I  ask, 
which  of  all  these  various  extensions  is  that  stated  de- 
terminate one  that  is  agreed  on  for  a  common  measure 
of  other  magnitudes  ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
we  should  pitch  on  one  more  than  another :  and  except 
there  be  some  invariable  determinate  extension  fixed  on 
to  be  marked  by  the  word  inch,  it  is  plain  it  can  be 
used  to  little  purpose ;  and  to  say,  a  thing  contains  this  or 
that  number  of  inches,  shall  imply  no  more  than  that  it 
is  extended,  without  bringing  any  particular  idea  of  that 
extension  into  the  mind.    Farther,  an  inch  and  a  foot^ 
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from  difierent  distances,  shall  both  exlubit  the  same  vi*^ 
sible  magnitude^  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you  shall  say^ 
that  one  seems  several  times  greater  than  the  other. 
fVom  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  judgments  we 
make  of  the  magnitude  of  objects  by  sight  are  alto* 
gether  in  reference  to  their  tangible  extension.  When^ 
ever  we  say  an  object  is  great  or  small,  of  this  or  that 
determinate  measure,  I  say,  it  must  be  meant  of  the 
tangible  and  not  the  visible  extension,  which,  though 
immediately  perceived,  is  nevertheless  little  taken  no-> 
tice  of. 

LXII.  Now,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexton 
between  these  two  distinct  extensions,  is  evident  froili 
hence ;  because  our  eyes  might  have  been  framed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to  see  nothing  but  what 
were  less  than  the  minimum  tangible.    In  which  oate 
it  is  not  impossible  we  might  have  perceived  all  the  im^ 
mediate  objects  of  sight  the  very  same  that  we  do  now: 
but  unto  those  visible  appearances  there  would  not  be 
Connected  those  difierent  tangible  magnitudes  that  aie 
now.    Which  shews,  the  judgments  we  make  of  the 
magnitude  of  things  placed  at  a  distance,  from   the 
various  greatness  of  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  do 
not  arise  from  any  essential  or  necessary  but  only  a 
customary  tie  which  has  been  observed  between  them. 
LXIII.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain,  that  any 
idea  of  sight  might  not  have  been  connected  with  thift 
or  that  idea  of  touch  which  we  now  observe  to  accoiri- 
pany  it ;  but  also,  that  the  greater  visible  magnitudes 
might  have  been  connected  with  and  introduced  into 
our  minds  lesser  tangible  magnitudes,  and  the  lesser  vi- 
sible magnitudes  greater  tangible  magnitudes.     Nay, 
that  it  actually  is  so,  we  have  daily  experience ;  that  ob- 
ject which  makes  a  strong  and  large  appearance  not 
seeming  near  so  great  as  another  the  visible  magnitude 
whereof  is  much  less,  but  more  faint,  and  the  appear- 
ance upper,  or  which  is  the  same  thing  painted  lovrer  on 
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the  reiinay  which  faintness  and  situation  suggest  both 
greater  magnitude  atod  greater  distance. 
-'  LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  sect.  Ivii.  and  Iviti. 
it  is  manifest,  that  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  mag** 
nitudes  of  objects  immediately  by  sight,  so  neither 
do  we  perceive  them  by  the  mediation  of  any  thing 
which  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  them.  Those 
ideas  that  now  suggest  unto  us  the  various  magnitudes 
of  external  objects  befctre  we  touch  them,  might  pbs-* 
sibly  have  suggested  no  such  thing:  or  they  might 
have  signified  them  in  a  direct  contrary  manner ;  so 
that  the  very  same  ideis,  on  the  perception  whereof  we 
judge  an  object  to  be  small,  might  as  well  have  served 
to  make  us  conclude  it  great;  those  ideas  being  in 
their  own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds 
the  idea  of  small  or  great,  or  no  size  at  all,  of  outward 
ebfects ;  just  as  the  words  of  any  language  are  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent  to  signify  this  or  that  thing,  or 
nothing  at  aU. 

LXV.  As  we  see  distance  so  we  see  magnitude. 
And  we  see  both  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  shame 
or  anger  in  the  looks  of  a  man.  Those  passions  are 
thetmselves  invisible :  they  are  nevertheless  let  in  by 
the  eye  along  with  colours  and  alterations  of  counte- 
nance, which  are  the  immediate  object  of  vision,  and 
which  signify  them  for  no  other  reason,  than  barely  be* 
6au8e  they  have  been  observed  to  accompany  them : 
without  which  experience  we  should  no  more'  have 
taken  blushing  for  a  sign  of  shame  than  of  gladness. 

LXVI.  We  are  neverthdess  exceedingly  prone  to 
imagine  those  things,  whidi  are  peroeived  only  by  the 
mediation  of  others,  to  be  themselves  the  immediate 
objects  of  sight ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  in  thdr  own  na- 
ture a  fitness  to  be  suggested  by  them,  before  ever  they 
had  been  experienced  to  coexist  with  them.  From 
whkh  prejudice  every  one,  perhaps,  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  emancipate  himself^  by  any  the  clearest  convictions 
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of  reason.  And  there  are  some  grounds  to  think,  that 
if  there  was  one  only  invariable  and  universal  language; 
in  the  world,  and  that  men  were  born  with  the  faculty 
of  speaking  it,  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  many^  that 
the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds  were  properly  perceived 
by  the  ear,  or  had  at  least  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
tie  with  the  sounds  that  were  affixed  to  them.  AH 
which  seems  to  arise  from  a  want  of  a  due  application 
of  our  discerning  faculty,  thereby  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  ideas  that  are  in  our  understandings,  and 
consider  them  apart  from  each  other;  which  would 
preserve  us  from  confounding  those  that  are  difierent, 
and  make  us  see  what  ideas  do,  and  what  do  not,  include 
or  imply  this  or  that  idea. 

LXVII.  There  is  a  celebrated  phenomenon  the 
solution  whereof  I  shall  attempt  to  give  by  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  laid  down,  in  reference  to  the 
;  manner  wherein  we  apprehend  by  sight  the  magnitude 
of  objects.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon,  when 
placed  in  the  horizon,  is  much  greater  than  when  it  is 
in  the  meridian ;  though  the  angle  under  which  the 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  seen  be  not  observed  greater 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter :  and  the  hori- 
zontal moon  doth  not  constantly  appear  of  the  same 
bigness,  but  at  some  times  seemeth  &r  greater  than  at 
others. 

LXVIII.  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  reason  of 
the  moon's  appearing  greater  than  ordinary  in  the  ho- 
rizon, it  must  be  observed,  that  the  particles  which 
compose  our  atmosphere  intercept  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  any  object  to  the  eye ;  and  by  how 
much  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  atmosphere  inter- 
jacent between  the  object  and  the  eye,  by  so  much  the 
more  are  the  rays  intercepted ;  and  by  consequence, 
the  appearance  of  the  object  rendered  more  iiiint,  every 
object  appearing  more  vigorous  or  more  faint,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  sendeth  more  or  fewer  rays  into  the  eye. 
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Now/ between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  when  situated  in 
the  horizon,  there  lies  a  far  greater  quantity  of  atmo- 
sphere than  there  does  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meri- 
diam  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  appearwce 
of  the  horizontal  moon  is  fainter,  and  therefore  by 
sect.  Ivi.  it  should  be  thought  bigger  in  that  situation 
than  in  the  meridian,  or  in  any  other  elevation  above  the 
horizon. 

LXIX.  Farther,  the  air  being  variously  impregna- 
ted, sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  with  vapours 
and  exhalations  fitted  to  retund  and  intercept  the  rays 
of  light,  it  follows,  that  the  appearance  of  the  horizon- 
tal moon  hath  not  always  an  equal  faintness,  and  by 
consequence,  that  luminary,  though  in  the  very  same 
situation,  is  at  one  time  judged  greater  than  at  anoth^. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  account 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  horizontal  moon,  will,  I  sup- 
pose, be  farther  evident  to  any  one  from  the  following 
considerations.  Firsts  it  is  plain,  that  which  in  this 
case  suggests  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude,  must  be 
something  which  is  itself  perceived ;  for,  that  which  is 
unpercei  ved  cannot  suggest  to  our  perception  any  other 
thing.  Secondly y  it  must  be  something  that  does  not 
constantly  remain  the  same,  but  is  subject  to  some 
change  or  variation,  since  the  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zontal moon  varies,  being  at  one  time  greater  than  at 
another.  And  yet.  Thirdly^  it  cannot  be  the  visible 
figure  or  magnitude,  since  that  remains  the  same,  or  is 
rather  lesser,  by  how  much  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the 
horizon.  It  remains  therefore,  that  the  true  cause  is 
that  af{ection  or  alteration  of  the  visible  appearance, 
which  proceeds  from  the  greater  paucity  of  rays  arriving 
at  the  eye,  and  which  I  term  Outness :  since  this  an- 
swers all  the  forementioned  conditions,  and  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  other  perception  that  doth. 

LXXL  Add  to  this,  that  in  misty  weather,  it  is  a 
common  observation^  that. the  aj^pearance  of  the  hori- 
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«ontal  moon  is  f^  loi'ger  than  usual,  which  greatly  oooi- 
spires  with  and  ttreugthens  our  opinion.  Neither  would 
it  prove  in  the  least  irreconcilable  with  what  we  have 
aaid,  if  the  horizontal  moon  should  chance  sometimes 
to  seem  enlarged  beyond  its  usual  extent,  even  in  more 
serene  weather.  For  we  must  not  only  have  regard  to 
the  mist,  which  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where  we 
stand ;  we  ought  also  to  take  into  our  thoughts  the 
whole  sum  of  vapours  and  exhalations  which  lies  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  moon :  all  which  co-operating  tx> 
render  the  app^rance  of  the  mpon  more  faint,  and 
thereby  increase  its  magnitude,  it  may  chance  to  appear 
greater  than  it  usually  does,  even  in  the  horiaontd  po* 
sitioQ,  at  a  time  when  though  there  be  no  extraordi-* 
nary  fog  or  haziness  just  in  the  place  where  we  stand ; 
yet  the  air  between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  taken  alto- 
gether^ may .  be  loaded  with  a  greater  quantity  of  inteiw 
spersed  vapours  and  exhalations  than  at  other  times. 

LXXIL  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  consequence  of 
our  principles,  the  interposition  of  a  body  in  some  de-» 
gree  opaque,  which  may  intercept  a  great  part  of  the 
rays  of  light,  should  render  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
in  the  meridian  as  large  as  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  ho* 
rizon.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  not  faintness  any  how 
applied  that  suggests  greater  magnitude,  there  being 
no  necessary  but  only  an  experimental  connexion  be« 
tween  those  two  things :  it  follows,  that  the  faintness, 
which  enlarges  the  appearance,  must  be  applied  in  such 
sort,  and  with  such  circumstances^  as  have  been  observed 
to  attend  the  vision  of  great  magnitudes.  When  from  a 
distance  we  behold  great  objects,  the  particles  of  the 
intermediate  air  and  vapours,  which  are  themselves  un- 
perceivable,  do  interrupt  the  rays  of  light,  and  thereby^ 
render  the  appearance  less  strong  and  vivid ;  now,  feint* 
ness  of  appearance  caused  in  this  sort  hath  been  expe-* 
rienced  to  coexist  with  great  magnitude.  But  when  it  is 
caused  by  the  interposition  of  an  opaque  sensible  body. 
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this  drcumstaiice  alters  the  case,  so  that  a  ^nt  ap- 
pearance this  way  caused,  doth  not  suggest  greater 
magnitude,  because  it  hath  not  been  expexienoed  to  co^ 
exist  with  it. 

LXXIIL  Faintness,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas  or 
perceptions  which  suggest  magnitude  or  distance,  doth 
it  in  the  same  way  that  words  suggest  the  notions  to 
which  they  are  annexed.  Now  it  is  known,  a  word  pro^ 
nounced  with  certain  curcumstances,  or  in  a  certain  con^ 
text  with  other  words,  hath  not  always  the  same  import 
and  signification  that  it  hath  when  pronounced  in  some 
other  circumstances,  or  different  context  of  words.  The 
very  same  visible  appearance  as  to  faintqess  and  all  othei^ 
respects,  if  placed  on  high,  shall  not.  suggest  the  same 
magnitude  that  it  would  if  it  were  seen  at  an  equal  dis^ 
tance  on  a  level  widi  the  eye.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that 
we  are  rarely  accustomed  to  view  objects  at  a  great 
height ;  our  concerns  lie  among  things  situated  rather 
before  than  above  us ;  and  accordingly  our  eyes  are  not 
plaoed  on  the  top  of  our  Heads,  but  in  such  a  position  as 
is  most  convenient  for  us  to  see  distant  objects  standing 
in  bur  way ;  and  this  situation  of  them  being  a  circum- 
stance which  usually  attends  the  vision  of  distant  objects, 
we  may  from  hence  account  for  (what  is  commonly  ob- 
served) an  object's  appearing  of  different  magnitude, 
even  with  respect  to  its  horizontal  extension,  on  the  top 
of  a  steeple,  for  example,  a  hundred  feet  high,  to  one 
standing  below,  from  what  it  would  if  placed  at  a  hun- 
dred feet  distance  oh  a  level  with  his  eye.  For  it  hath 
been  shewn^  that  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  thing  depends  not  on  the  visible  appearance 
alone,  but  also  on  divers  other  circumstances,  any  one 
of  which  being  omitted  or  varied  may  suffice  to  make 
some  alteration  in  our  judgment.  Hence  the  circum- 
stance of  viewing  a  distant  object  in  such  a  situation  as 
is  usual,  and  suits  with  the  ordinary  posture  of  the  head 
and  eyes  being  omitted,  and  instead  thereof  a  different 
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situation  of  the  object,  which  requires  a  different  posture 
of  the  head  taking  place,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  if 
the  magnitude  be  judged  different;  but  it  will  be  de- 
manded, why  a  high  object  should  constantly  appear  less 
than  an  equidistant  low  object  of  the  same  dimensions, 
for  so  it  is  observed  to  be ;  it  may  indeed  be  granted  that 
the  variation  of  some  circumstances  may  vary  the  judg- 
ment made  on  the  magnitude  of  high  objects,  which  we 
are  less  used  to  look  at :  but  it  does  not  hence  appear 
why  they  should  be  judged  less  rather  than  greater. :  I 
answer,  that  in  case  the  tnagnitude  of  distant  objects  was 
suggested  by  the  extent  of  their  visible  appearance  alone, 
and  thought  proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they  would 
then  be  judged  much  less  than  now  they  seem  to  be. 
(Vide  sect.  Ixxix.)     But  several  circumstances  concur- 
ring to  form  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  magnitude 
of  distant  objects,  by  means  of  which  they  appear  far 
larger   than  others  whose  visible  appearance  hath  an 
equal  or  even  greater  extension ;  it  follows,  that  upon 
the  change  or  omission  of  any  of  those  circumstances 
which  are  wont  to  attend  the  vision  of  distant  objects, 
and  so  come  to  influence  the  judgments  made  on  their 
magnitude,  they  shall  proportionably  appear  less  than 
otherwise  they  would.     For  any  of  those  things  that 
caused   an  object  to  be  thought  greater  than  in  pro- 
portion to  its  visible  extension,  being  either  omitted,  or 
applied  without  the  usual  circumstances,  the  judgment 
depends  more  entirely  on  the  visible  extension,  and  con- 
sequently the  object  must  be  judged  less.     Thus  in  the 
present  case,  the  situation  of  the  thing  seen  being  differ- 
ent from  what  it  usually  is  in  those  objects  we  have  oc- 
casion to  view,  and  whose  magnitude  we  observe,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  very  same  object  being  a  hundred  feet 
high,  should  seem  less  than  if  it  was  a  hundred  feet  off 
on  (or  nearly  on)  a  level  with  the  eye.     What  has  been 
here  set  forth,  seems  tome  to  have  no  small  share  in  con- 
tributing to  magnify  the  appearance  of  the  horizoQtal 
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saocm^  anddesenres  not  to  be  passed  tirer  in  the  6xidica^ 
tionofit. 

LXXI V.  If  we  attentively  consider  the  phenome^ 
non  before  us^  we  shall  find  the  not  didCertimg  between 
the  mediate  and  immediate  objects  of  sight  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  elplica*- 
tion  of  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  visible  mopn^  or  that 
whidi  is  the  proper  and  immediate  objeet  of  vision^  is  no 
greater  when  the  moon  is  in  the  horifX)ii^  than  if  hen  it  is 
in  the  meridian.  How  comesit  therefor^^  to  seem  greater 
in  one  situation  than  the  other  ?  What  is  it  can  put  this 
dieat  on  the  understanding  ?  It  has  no  other  pefoeption 
of  the  moon  than  what  it  gets  by  Slight:  and  that  which 
is  seen  is  of  the  same  extent^  I  say^  the  visible  appearance 
hath  the  same  or  rather  a  less  magnitude,  \vhen  the 
moon  is  viewed  in  the  horizontal  than  when  in  the  ihe-^ 
ridional  position :  and  yet  it  is  esteemed  greater  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  Herein  consists  the  difficulty^ 
whidi  doth  vanish  and  admit  of  a  most  easy  solution,  if 
we  consider,  that  as  the  visible  moon  is  not  greater  in  the 
horizon  than  in  the  meridian,  so  neither  is  it  thought  to 
be  so.  It  hath  been  already  shewh^  that  in  any  act  of 
vision,  the  visible  objtet  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  is  Htlle 
taken  notice  of,  the  mind  still  carrying  its  view  from 
that  to  some  tangible  ideas,  which  have  been  observed  t6 
be  connected  with  it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be  sag-, 
gestedbyit.  So  that  when  a  thing  it  said  to^>pear  greali 
or  small,  or  whatever  estimate  be  made  of  the  magnk 
tude  of  any  thing,  this  is  meant  not  of  the  visible  but  of 
the  tangible  object.  This  duly  considered,  it  will  be  no 
hatd  matter  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction  there 
is^  that  the  moon  should  appear  of  a  different  bigness,  > 
the  visible  magnitude  thereof  remaining  still  the  same.. 
For  by  sect.  Ivi.  the  very  same  visible  extension,  with 
a  diffi»«nt  fiiintness,  shdl  suggest  a  different  tangiUe 
extantion.  When  Uierefbre  the  horizontal  moon  ia  said 
to  appear  greater  than  the  maridional  mooOf  this  must 
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be  imderstood^  not  of  a  greater  visible  extension^  but  of  a 
greater  tangible  or  real  extension^  which  by  reason  of  the 
more-than^rdinary  &intnes8  of  the  visible  appearance, 
is  suggested  to  the  mind  along  with  it. 

LXXV.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned 
men  to  account  for  this  appearance.  Gassendus,  De« 
scartes^  Hobbes,  and  several  others^  have  employed  their 
thoughts  on  that  subject ;  but  how  fruitless  and  unsatis- 
factory their  endeavours  h^ve  been,  is  sufficiently  shewn 
in  The  Philosophical  Transactions*^  where  you  may  see 
their  several  opinions  at  large  set  forth  and  confuted,  not 
without  some  surprise  at  the  gross  blunders  that  inge- 
nious men  have  been  forced  into,  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile this  appearance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of 
optics.  Since  the  writing  of  which,  there  hath  been 
published  in  the  Transactions^  another  paper  relating 
to  the  same  affair,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  wherein 
he  attempts  to  account  for  tha,t  phenomenon,  which, 
though  it  seems  not  to  contain  any  thing  new,  or  differ- 
ent from  what  had  been  said  before  by  others,  I  shall 
nevertheless  consider  in  this  place. 

LXXVI.  His  opinion,  in  short,  is  this :  We  judge 
not  of  the  magnitude  of  an  object  by  the  visual  angle 
alone,  but  by  the  visual  angle  in  conjunction  with  the 
distance.  Hence,  though  the  angle  remain  the  same, 
or  even  become  less,  yet  if  withal  the  distance  seem  to 
have  been  increased,  the  object  shall  appear  greater. 
Now,  one  way  whereby  we  estimate  the  distance  of  any 
thing,  is  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  intermediate 
objects  ;  when  therefore  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  hori- 
zon, the  variety  of  fields,  houses,  &c.  together  with  the 
large  prospect  of  the  wide  extended  land  or  sea,  that  lies 
between  the  eye  and  the  utmost  limb  of  the  horizon, 
suggest  unto  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater  distance,  and 
consequently  magnify  the  appearance.  And  this,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wallis,  is  the  true  account  of  the  extraordi- 
•  Fhil.  TraiM.  Num.  187.  p.  814.        f  Num.  187.  p.  SS5. 
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liary  largeness  attributed  by  the  mind  to  the  horizontal 
moon^  at  a  time  when  the  angle  subtended  by  its  diame- 
ter is  not  one  jot  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

LXXVIL  With  reference  to  this  opinion^  not  to 
repeat  what  hath  been  already  said  concerning  distance, 
I  shall  only  observe,  first,  that  if  the  prospect  of  inter- 
jacent objects  be  that  which  suggests  the  idea  of  fSuther 
distance,  and  this  idea  of  farther  distance  be  the  cause 
that  brings  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude, 
it  should  hence  follow,  that  if  one  looked  at  the  hori- 
zontal moon  from  behind  a  wall,  it  would  appear-no 
^igg^  ^han  ordinary.  For,  in  that  case,  tlie  wall  inter- 
posing cuts  off  all  that  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  &c. 
which  might  otherwise  increase  the  apparent  distance, 
and  thereby  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  to  say,  the  memory  doth  even  then  sug- 
gest all  that  extent  of  land,  &c.  which  lies  mthin  the 
horizon ;  which  suggestion  occasions  a  sudden  judg- 
ment of  sense,  that  the  moon  is  farther  off  and  brger 
than  usual.  For  ask  any  man,  who  from  such  a  station 
beholding  the  horizontal  moon  shall  think  her  greater 
than  usual,  whether  he  hath  at  that  time  in  his  mind 
any  idea  of  the  intermediate  objects,  or  long  tract  of 
land  that  lies  between  his  eye  and  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  horizon  ?  And  whether  it  be  that  idea  which  is  the 
eause  of  his  making  the  aforementioned  judgment  ? 
He  will,  I  suppose,  reply  in  the  negative,  and  declare, 
the  horizontal  moon  shall  appear  greater  than  the  meri- 
dional, though  he  never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  those 
things  that  lie  between  him  and  it.  Secondly,  it  seems 
impossible,  by  this  hypothesis,  to  account  for  the  moon*s 
appearing,  in  the  very  same  situation,  at  one  time  greater 
than  at  another  ;  which,  nevertheless,  has  been  shewn 
to  be  very  agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down, 
and  receives  a  most  easy  and  natural  explication  from 
them.  For  the  further  clearing  up  of  this  point,  it  is  to 
be  dbserved,  that  what  we  immediately  and  properly  se^ 
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are  only  fights  and  colours  in  sundry  situations  and 
shades,  and  degrees  of  faintness  and  deamess,  confanoa' 
and  distinctness*  All  ^ich  visible  objects  are  only  ia' 
the  mind  ;  nor  do  they  suggest  aught  external^  whether 
distance  or  magnitude,  otherwise  than  by  habitual  con* 
nexion,  as  words  do  things.  We  are  also  to  remark,' 
that,  beside  the  straining  of  the  eyes,  and  beside  the 
vivid  and  faint,  the  distinct  and  confused  appearances 
(which  bearing  some  proportion  to  lines  and  angles, 
have  been  substituted  instead  of  them,  in  the  forcing 
part  of  tills  Treatise),  there  are  other  means  which  sug^ 
gest  both  distance  and  magnitude;  particularly,  the 
tttuation  of  visible  points,  or  ol:gects,  as  upper  or  lower  ; 
the  former  suggesting  a  farther  distance  and  grerter 
magnitude,  the  latter  a  nearer  distance  and  lesser  mag- 
nitude :  all  which  is  an  eflfect  only  of  custom  and  expe- 
rience ;  there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in  tiie 
Kne  of  distance,  between  the  uppermost  and  lowermost, 
which  are  both  equidistant,  or  rather  at  no  distiinoe 
from  the  eye,  as  there  is  also  nothing  in  upper  or  lower 
which  by  necessary  connexion  diould  suggest  greater  or 
lesser  magnitude.  Now,  as  these  customary  experi- 
mental means  of  suggesting  distance  do  likewise  si:^ge8t 
magnitude,  so  they  suggest  the  one  as  immediately  aa 
the  other.  I  say,  they  do  not  (vide  sect  liii.)  first  sug- 
gest distance,  and  thcii  leave  the  mind  from  thence  to 
infer  or  compute  magnitude,  but  suggest  magnitude  aa 
immediately  and  directly  as  they  suggest  distance. 

LXXVIIL  Tliis  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon 
is  a  clear  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  lines  and  angles 
for  explaining  the  way  wherein  the  mind  perceives  and 
estimates  the  magnitude  of  outitrard  objects^  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  use  of  computation  by  them,  in  order 
to  determine  the  q>parent  magnitnide  of  things,  so  far 
as  they  have  a  connexion  with  and  are  proportional  to 
those  other  ideas  or  perceptions  which  are  the  true  and 
immediate  occasbns  that  suggest  to  the  mind  the  appa- 
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V^t  mi^gnitude  of  things.  But  this  in  general  may^  I 
thinks  be  observed  ppnoeming  mathematical  compo* 
tatkm  in  optics :  that  it  can  never  be  very  precise  and 
e»ct»  since  the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude 
i)f  external  things  do  often  depeai  on  several  circum- 
stances^ which  are  not  proportionable  to  or  capable  of 
being  defined  by  lines  and  angles. 

.  LXXDL  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  safely 
deduce  this  consequence,  to  wit,  that  a  man  bom  blind^ 
and  made  to  see^would^  at  first  opening  of  his  qres,  nuike 
a  very  difi^nt  ji^dgment  of  the  magnitude  of  objects 
intromitted  by  them  fit)m  what  others  do.    He.  would 
not  consider  the  ideas  of  ^ght  with  reference  to  or  as 
having  any  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  touch:    bit 
view  of  them  being  entirely  terminated  within  them- 
selves^ he  can  no  otherwise  judge  them  .great  or  small 
than  as  th^  contiun  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  viable 
points.    Now,  it  being  certain  that  any  visible  point 
can  cover  or  exclude  from  view  only  one  other  visible 
pmnt^  it  follows,  that  whatever  object  intercepts  the 
view  of  another  hath  an  equal  number  of  visible  pointp 
with  it ;  and^  consequently^  they  shall  both  be  thought 
fay  him  to  have  the  same  magnitude.    Hence^  it  is  evi- 
denty  one  in  those  circumstances  would  judge  his  thumbs 
with  whidi  he  mi^it  hide  a  tower^  or  hinder  its  being 
aeen^  equal  to  that  tower;  or  his  hand^  the  interposition 
whereof  might  conceal  the  firmament  from  his  view^ 
equal  to  the  firmament :  how  great  an  inequality  soqyer 
there  may^  in  our  apprehensions^  seem  to  be  betwixt 
those  two  things^  because  of  the  customary  and  doae 
connexion  that  has  grown  up  in  our  minds  between  the 
ofajecta.  of  sight  and  toudi^  whereby  the  very  difierent 
and  distinct  ideas  of  those  two  senses  are  so  blended 
•end  confounded  together  as  to  be  mistakenfor  one  and 
Ac  same  thing ;  out  of  which  piigudice  we  cannot  eanly 
€xlriGafee  oorsdves. 

LXXX*  Fcur  the  better  eiqilaining  the  nature  of 
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vision,  and  setting  the  manner  wherein  we  perceivef 
magnitudes  in  a  due  lights  I  shall  proceed  to  make  some 
observations  concerning  matters  relating  thereto^  whereof 
the  want  of  reflection,  and  duly  separating  between  tan- 
gible and  visible  ideas,  is  apt  to  create  in  us  mistaken 
and  confused  notions.  And,  first,  I  shall  observe,  that 
the  minimum  visibile  is  exactly  equal  in  all  beings  what- 
soever that  are  endowed  with  the  visive  faculty.  No 
exquisite  formation  of  the  eye,  no  peculiar  sharpness  of 
sight,  can  make  it  less  in  one  creature  than  in  another ; 
for  it  not  being  distinguishable  into  parts,  nor  in  any 
wise  consisting  of  them,  it  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  to  all.  For  suppose  it  otherwise,  and  that  the 
mnnimnm  visibile  of  a  mite,  for  instance,  be  less  than  the 
minimum  visibile  of  a  man ;  the  latter,  therefore,  may, 
by  detraction  of  some  part,  be  made  equal  to  the  former: 
'  it  doth,  therefore,  consist  of  parts,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  a  minimum  visibile^  or  point. 

LXXXI.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  mi- 
nimum visibile  of  a  man  doth  reaHy  and  in  itself  contain 
parts  whereby  it  surpasses  that  of  a  mite,  though  they 
are  not  perceivable  by  the  man.  To  which  I  answer,  the 
minimum  visibile  having  (in  like  manner  as  all  other  the 
proper  and  immediate  objects  of  sight)  been  shewn  not 
to  have  any  existence  without  the  mind  of  him  who  sees 
it,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  any  part  of  it  that  is  not 
exactly  perceived,  and  therefore  visible.  Now  for  any 
object  to  contain  several  distinct  visible  parts,  and  at  this 
same  time  to  be  a  minimum  visibile^  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction. 

LXXXII.  Of  these  visible  points  we  see  at  all  times 
an  eqcial  number.  It  is  every  whit  as  great  when  our 
"view  is  contracted  and  bounded  by  near  objects,  as  when 
it  is  extended  to  larger  and  remoter.  For  it  being  im- 
possible that' one  minimum  visibile  should  obscure  or 
keep  out  of  sight  more  than  one  another,  it  is  a  plain 
consequence,  that  when  my. view  is  onall  sides  bounded 
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by  the  walls  of  my  study^  I  see  just  as  many  visible  points 
as  I  couid^  in  case^  that  by  the  removal  of  the  study- 
walls^  and  all  other  obstructions^  I  had  a  full  prospect 
of  the  circumjacent  fields,  mountains^  sea,  and  open 
firmament ;  for  so  long  as  I  am  shut  up  within  the  w^ls, 
by  their  interposition,  every  point  of  the  external  ol^ect^ 
is  covered  from  my  view :  but  each  point  that  is  seen 
being  able  to  cover  or  exclude  from  sight  one  only  other 
corresponding  point,  it  follows,  that  whilst  my  sight  is 
confined  to  those  narrow  walls,  I  see  as  many  points,  or 
minima  visibilia,  as  I  should  were  those  walls  away,  by 
looking  on  all  the  external  objects  whose  prospect  is 
intercepted  by  them.  Whenever  therefore  we  are  said 
to  have  greater  prospect  at  one  time  than  another,  this 
must  be  understood  with  relation,  not  to  the  proper  and 
immediate,  but  the  secondary  and'  mediate  objects  of 
vision,  which,  as  hath  been  shewn,  properly  belong  to 
the  touch. 

.LXXXIIL  The  visive  faculty  considered,  with  re^' 
ference  to  its  immediate  objects,  may  be  found  to  labour 
of  two  defects :  First,  in  respect  of  the  extent  or  num- 
ber of  visible  points  that  are  at  once  perceivable  by  it, 
which  is  narrow  and  limited  to  a  certain  degree.  It  can 
take  in  at  view  but  a  certain  determinate  number  of 
minima  visibilia,  beyond  which  it  cannot  extend  its 
prospect.  Secondly,  our  sight  is  defective  in  that  its 
view  is  not  only  narrow,  but  also  for  the  most  part  con- 
fused ;  of  those  things  that  we  take  in  at  one  prospect, 
we  can  see  but  a  few  at  once  clearly  and  urrconfusoily ; 
and  the  more  we  fix  our  sight  on  any  one  object,  by  so 
much  the  darker  and  more  indistinct  shall  the  rest 
appear. 

LXXXIV.  G)rresponding  to  these  two  defects  of 
sight,  we  may  imagine  as  many  perfections,  to  wit,  1st. 
That  of  comprehending  in  one  view  a  greater  number 
of  visible  points.  2dly.  Of  being  able  to  view  them 
aU.  equally  and  at  once,  with  the  utmost  deamess  and 
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4i0tiiidS<^'.  That  thoit  perfections  are  not  actually  in 
acfiR^  intelligences  of  a  diffisrent  order  and  capacity  from 
purs^  it  is  iin]pQ6sible  for  us  to  know. 

I^XXXV.  In  neither  of  those  two  ways  do  miot)*- 
jipQpes  (JonUibttte  to  the  improvement  of  sight ;  for  when 
W<9  look  through  a  microscope^  we  neither  see  mcnre 
Nmhh  ppintSi  nor  are  the  collateral  points  more  distinct 
thftn  whw  we  look  with  the  naked  eye,  at  objects  placed 
iXi  ^due  distance.  A  mic^tMcope  brings  us,  as  it  were, 
Ifitp  a  new  world :  it  presents  us  with  a  new  scene  of 
yisible  objects  quite  different  from  what  we  behold  with 
th^  naked  eye.  But  herein  consists  the  most  remark*- 
nble  diiferenoey  to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived 
J)y  the  eye  alone,  havia  a  certain  connexion  with  tangible 
(Objects^  wheteby  we  are  taught  to  foresee  what  wUl 
j^nsp^  upon  the  approach  or  application  of  distant  objects 
tQ  the  parts  of  our  body,  which  much  conduceth  to  its 
preservation  ;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion  between 
thiqgs  tan^ble  and  those  visible  otjects  that  are  per- 
i)^vedl3y  help  of  a  fine  microscope. 

l^XXXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  our  eyes 
turned  into  the  nature  of  microscopes,  we  should  not 
be  much  benefited  by  the  change ;  we  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  forementioned  advantage  we  at  present 
receive  by  the  visive  faculty ;  and  have  left  us  only  the 
empty  amusement  of  seeing,  withput  any  other  benefit 
arising  from  it.  But  in  that  case  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
said,  our  sight  would  be  endued  with  a  &r  greater  sharps 
p^  and  penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  I  would 
4ain  know  wherein  consists  that  sharpness  which  is 
esteemed  so  great  an  excellency  of  sight.  It  is  certain, 
fix)m  what  we  have  already  shewn,  that  the  mimmuM 
visibile  is  never  greater  or  lesser,  but  in  all  cases  con- 
ptantly  the  same :  and  in  the  case  of  microscopical  eyea^ 
I  see  only  this  difierence,  to  wit,  that  upon  the  ceasing 
of  a  certain  observable  connexion  betwixt  the  divers  per- 
ceptions of  sight  and  touch,  whidi  before  enabled  us  to 
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regulate  our  actions  by  the  eye,  it  would  now  be  rendered 
utterly  unserviceable  to  that  purpose. 

'  I^XXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  if  we 
consider  the  use  and  end  of  sight,  together  with  the 
present  state  and  circumstances  of  our  being,  we  shall 
not  find  any  great  cause  to  complain  of  any  defect  or 
imperfection  in  it,  or  easily  conceive  how  it  could  be 
mended.  With  such  admirable  wisdom  is  that  feculty 
contrived,  both  for  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of 
life. 

LXXXVIII.  Having  finished  what  I  intended  to 
iMiy  concerning  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects, 
I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  manner  wherein  the  mind 
perceives  by  sight  their  situation.  Among  the  disco- 
veries of  the  last  age,  it  is  reputed  none  of  the  least, 
that  the  manner  of  vision  hath  been  more  clearly  ex- 
plained than  ever  it  had  been  before.  There  is,  at  tlus 
day,  no  one  ignorant,  that  the  pictures  of  external  ob- 
jects are  painted  on  the  retinoy  or  fund  of  the  eye.  That 
we  can  see  nothing  which  is  not  so  painted :  and  that, 
according  as  the  picture  is  more  distinct  or  confused,  so 
also  is  the  perception  we  have  of  the  object :  but  then, 
in  this  explication  of  vision,  there  occurs  one  mighty 
difficulty.  The  objects  are  pmnted  in  an  inverted  order 
on  the  bottom  of  the  eye :  the  upper  part  of  any  object 
being  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eye,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  object  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye :  and  so 
also  as  to  right  and  left.  Since,  therefore,  the  pictures 
are  thus  inverted,  it  is  demanded  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  see  the  objects  erect  and  in  their  natural 
posture? 

LXXXIX.  In  answer  to  this  difficulty  we  are  told, 
that  the  mind,  perceiving  an  impulse  of  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  considers  this  ray  as  coming 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  lower  part  of  the  olgect,  and, 
hi  like  manner,  tracing  the  ray  that  strikes  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  eye,  it  is  directed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
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object  Thus,  in  the  adjacent  %ure  C,  the  lower,  point 
of  the  object  A  B  C  is  projected  on  c  the  upper  part  of 
the  eye.  So  likewise,  the  highest  point  A  is  projected 
on  a  the  lowest  part  of  the  eye,  which  makes  the  repre- 
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sentation  cba  inverted :  but  the  mind,  considering  the 
stroke  that  is  made  on  c  as  coming  in  the  straight  line 
C  c  from  the  lower  end  of  the  object ;  and  the  stroke  or 
impulse  oh  a,  as  coming  in  the  line  A  a  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  object^  is  directed  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  the  situation  of  the  object  ABC,  notwithstanding 
the  picture  of  it  is  inverted.  This  is  illustrated  by  con* 
ceiving  a  blind  man,  who,  holding  in  his  hands  two  sticks 
that  cross  each  other,  doth,  with  them,  touch  the  extre- 
mities of  an  object,  placed  in  a  perpendicular  situation. 
It  is  certain,  this  man  will  judge  that  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  the  object  which  he  touches  with  the  stick  held 
in  the  undermost  hand,  and  that  to  be  the  lower  part  of 
tlie  object  which  he  touches  with  the  stick  in  his  upper- 
most hand.  This  is  the  common  explication  of  the 
erect  appearance  of  objects,  which  is  generally  received 
and  acquiesced  in,  being  (as  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us*) 
allowed  by  all  men  as  satisfactory. 

XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not  seem  in  any 
degree  true.  Did  I  perceive  those  impulses,  decussa* 
tions,  and  directions  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  like  manner 
as  hath  been  set  forth,  then,  indeed,  it  would  npt,  at 
first  view,  be  altogether  void  of  probability.  And  there 
might  be  some  pretence  for  the  comparison  of  the  blind 
man  and  his  cross  sticks.    But  the  case  is  far  other* 

^  Diopt.  par.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  289. 
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wise.  I  know^  very  well,  that  I  perceive  no  such  thing. 
And  of  consequence,  I  cannot  thereby  make  an  estimate 
of  the  situation  of  objects.  I  appeal  to  any  one's  expe- 
rience, whether  he  be  conscious  to  himself,  that  he 
thinks  on  the  intersection  made  by  the  radius  pencils, 
or  pursues  the  impulses  they  give  in  right  lines,  when-^ 
ever  he  perceives  by  sight  the  position  of  any  object  ? 
To  me  it  seems  ^ident,  that  crossing  and  tracing  of  the 
rays,  is  never  thought  on  by  children,  idiots,  or,  in  truth, 
by  any  otlier,  save  only  diose  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  optics.  And  for  the  mind  to  judge 
of  the  situation  of  objects  by  those  things,  without  per- 
ceiving them,  or  to  perceive  them  without  knowing  it, 
is  equally  beyond  my  comprehension.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  explaining  the  manner  of  vision  by  the  example  of 
cross  sticks,  and  hunting  for  the  object  along  the  axes 
of  the  radius  pencils,  doth  suppose  the  proper  objects 
of  sight  to  be  perceived  at  a  distance  from  us,  contrary 
to  what  hath  been  demonstrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  for  some 
other  explication  of  this  difficulty ;  and  I  believe  it  not 
impossible  to  find  one,  provided  we  examine  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  carefully  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of 
sight  and  touch ;  which  cannot  be  too  oft  inculcated  in 
treating  of  vision :  but  more  especially  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  aflair  we  ought  to  carry  that 
distinction  in  our  thoughts :  for  that,  from  want  of  a 
right  understanding  thereof,  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
erect  vision  seems  chiefly  to  arise. 

XCII.  In  order  to  disentangle  our  minds  from 
whatever  prejudices  we  may  entertain  with  relation  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  nothing  seems  more  apposite,  than 
the  taking  into  our  thoughts  the  case  of  one  bom  blind, 
and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  see.  And 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  easy  task  to  divest 
oursdves  entirely  of  the  experience  received  from  sight, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  put  our  thoughts  exactly  in  the  pos- 
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tiire  of  such  a  one^s ;  we  must,  nevertheless^  as  ftr  as 
possible,  endeavour  to  firame  true  conceptions  of  what 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  pass  in  his  mind. 

XCIII.  It  is  certain,  that  a  man  actually  *blind,  and 
who  hpd  continued  so  from  his  birth,  would,  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  attain  to  have  ideas  of  upper  and  lower. 
By  the  motion  c^  his  hand  he  might  discern  the  situ- 
ation of  any  tangible  object  placed  within  his  reach. 
That  part  on  which  he  felt  himself  supported,  or  towards 
which  he  perceived  his  body  to  gravitate,  he  would  term 
lower,  and  the  contrary  to  this  upper ;  and  accordingly 
denominate  whatsoever  objects  h^  touched. 

XCIV.  But  then,  whatever  judgments  be  makes 
concerning  the  situation  of  oligects,  are  confined  to  those 
only  that  are  perceivable  by  touch.  AU  those  things 
that  are  intangible,  and  of  a  S[Hritual  nature,  his  thoughts 
and  desire^,  his  passions,  and,  in  general,  all  the  roodi- 
iScations  of  his  soul,  to  these  he  would  never  apply 'the 
terms  upper  and  lower,  except  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense.  He  may,  perhaps,  by  way  of  allusion,  speak  of 
high  or  low  thoughts  :  but  those  terms,  in  their  proper 
signification,  would  never  be  applied  to  any  thing  that 
was  not  conceived  to  exist  without  the  mind.  For  a 
man  born  blind,  and  remaining  in  the  same  state,  could 
mean  nothing  else  by  the  words  higher  and  lower,  than 
a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  the  earth  :  whidi  dis- 
tance he  would  measure  by  the  motion  or  af^ication 
of  his  hand,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  all  those  things  which,  in  re- 
spect of  each  other,  would,  by  him,  be  thought  higher 
or  lower,  must  be  such  as  were  conceived  to  exist  with- 
out his  mind,  in  the  ambient  space. 

XCV.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  such  a  one, 
if  we  suppose  him  made  to  see,  would  not,  at  first  nght, 
think,  that  any  thing  he  saw  was  high  or  low,  erect  or 
inverted ;  for  it  hath  been  already  demonstrated  in  sect, 
xli.  th^  he  would  not  think  the  tilings  he  perceived  by 
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flig^ht  to  be  at  any  distance  from  him,  or  without  hid 
mincL  The  objects  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  used 
to  apply  the  terms  up  and  down,  high  and  low,  were 
such  only  as  afllected  or  were  some  way  percdved  by. 
his  touch :  but  the  proper  objects  of  vision  make  a  new 
set  of  ideas,  perfectly  distinct  and  difierent  from  the 
former,  and  which  can  in  no  sort  make  themselves  per* 
oeived  by  touch.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  at  all 
that  could  induce  him  to  think  those  terms  applicable  to 
them :  nor  would  he  ever  think  it,  till  such  time  as  he 
had  observed  their  connexion  with  tangible  objects,  and 
the  same  prejudices  began  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
his  understanding,  which,  from  their  infancy,  had  grown 
up  in  the  understandings  of  other  men. 

XCVI.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  I  shall 
make  use  of  an  example.  Suppose  the  abovementioned 
blind  person,  by  his  touch,  perceives  a  man  to  stand 
erect.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  manner  of  this.  By 
the  application  of  his  hand  to  the  several  parts  of  a 
human  body,  he  had  perceived  different  tangible  ideas, 
whidi  being  collected  into  sundry  complex  ones  have 
distinct  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus  one  oombina^ 
tion  of  a  oertiun  tangible  figure,  bulk,  and  oonsistetK^ 
of  parts,  is  called  the  head,  another  the  hand,  a  third 
the  foot,  and  so  of  the  rest :  all  which  compdex  ideas 
could  in  his  understanding  be  made  up  only  of  ideas 
perceivable  by  touch.  He  had  also  hy  his  touch  ob* 
tallied  an  idea  of  earth  or  ground,  ^towards  which  he 
perceives  the  parts  of  his  body  to  have  a  natural  tend^ 
ency.  Now  by  erect,  nothing  more  being  meant, 
than  that  perpendicular  position  of  a  man,  wherein  his 
feet  are  nearest  to  the  eaith :  if  the  Uind  person,  by 
moving  his  hand  over  the  parts  of  the  man  who  stands 
before  him,  perceives  the  tangible  ideas  that  compose 
Iht  bead  to  be  ftrthest  from,  and  those  that  compose 
the  feet  to  be  nearest  to,  that  other  comlbinaticm  of  tan^ 
gible.  ideas  wfaidi  h^  calls  earth,  he  will  denominate 
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that  man  erect.  But  if  we  suppose  him  on  a  sudden-  io 
receive  his  sight,  and  that  he  behold  a  man  stancbng 
before  him^  it  is  evident^  in  that  case,  he  would  neither 
judge  the  man  he  sees  to  be  erect  nor  inverted ;  for 
he,  never  having  known  those  terms  applied  to  any 
other  save  tangible  things,  or  which  existed  in  the  space 
without  him,  and  what  he  sees  neither  being  tangible^ 
nor  perceived  as  existing  without,  he  could  not  know 
that  in  propriety  of  language  they  were  applicable  to  it. 

XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his  head 
or  eyes  up  and  down  to  the  right  and  left,  he  shall  ob* 
serve  the  visible  objects  to  change,  and  shall  also  attain 
to  know,  that  they  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
connected  with  the  objects  perceived  by  touch;  then, 
indeed,  he  will  *come  to  speak  of  them  and  their  situa- 
tion in  the  same  terms  that  he  has  been  used  to  apply 
to  tangible  things:  and  those  that  he  perceives  by 
turning  up  his  eyes  he  will  call  upper,  and  those  that  by 
turning  down  his  eyes  he  will  call  lower. 

XCVIII.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  true  reason  why 
he  should  think  those  objects  uppermost  that  are  paint- 
ed on  the  lower  part  of  his  eye  :  for  by  turning  the  eye 
up  they  shall  be  distinctly  seen ;  as  likewise  those  that  are 
painted  on  the  highest  part  of  the  eye  shall  be  distinctly 
seen  by  turning  the  eye  down,  and  are  for  that  reason 
esteemed  lowest :  for  we  have  shewn,  that  to  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  sight,  considered  in  themselves,  he  would 
not  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low.  It  must  therefore 
be  on  account  of  some  circumstances,  which  are  observed 
to  attend  them :  and  these,  it  is  plain,  are  the  actions  of 
turning  the  eye  up  and  down,  which  suggest  a  very  obvious ' 
reason  why  the  mind  should  denominate  the  objects  of 
sightaccordingly  high  or  low.  And  without  this  motion  of 
the  eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down  in  order  to  discern 
different  objects^  doubtless  erect,  inverse,  and  other  the 
like  terms  relating  to  the  position  of  tangible  objects, 
would  never  have  been  transferred^  or  in  any  degree  ap« 
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pnehended  to  belong  to  the  ideas  of  sight :  the  mere 
act  of  seeing  including  nothing  in  it  to  that  purpose ; 
whereas  the  different  situations  of  the  eye  naturally 
direct  the  mind  to  make  a  suitable  judgment  of  the  si- 
tuation of  ol:gects  intromitted  by  it. 

XCK.  Farther^  when  he  has  by  experience  learnt 
the  connexion  there  is  between  the  several  ideas  of 
sight  and  touch,  he  will  be  able,  by  the  perception  he 
has  of  the  situation  of  visible  things  in  respect  of  one 
another,  to  make  a  sudden  and  true  estimation  of  tlie 
situation  of  outward,  tangible  things  corresponding  to 
them*  And  thus  it  is  he  shall  perceive  by  sight  the  si- 
tuation of  external  objects,  which  do  not  properly  fall 
under  that  s^ise. 

C  I  know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  just 
made  to  see,  we  should  judge  of  the  situation  of  visible 
things  as  we  do  now :  but,  we  are  also  as  prone  to 
think,  that  at  first  sight  we  should  in  the  same  way  ap- 
prehend the  distance  and  magnitude  of  objects,  as  we  do 
now :  which  hath  been  shewn  to  be  a  false  and  ground- 
*  less  persuasion.  And  for  the  like  reasons,  the  same  cen- 
sure may  be  passed  on  the  positive  assurance  that  most 
men,  before  they  have  thought  sufificiently  of  the  matter, 
might  have  of  their  being  able  to  determine  by  the  eye 
at  first  view,  whether  objects  were  erect  or  inverse. 

CI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  our  opinion, 
that  a  man,  for  instance,  being  thought  erect  when  his 
feet  are  next  the  earth,  and  inverted  when  his  head  is 
next  the  earth,  it  doth  hence  follow,  that  by  the  mere 
act  of  vision,  without  any  experience  or  altering  the  si- 
tuation of  the  eye,  we  should  have  determined  whether 
he  were  erect  or  inverted :  for  both  the  earth  itself,  and 
the  limbs  of  the  man  who  stands  thereon;  being  equally 
perceived  by  sight,  one  cannot  choose  seeing,  what  part 
of  the  man  is  nearest  the  earth,  and  what  part  ferthest 
from  it,  f .  e.  whether  he  be  erect  or  inverted. 

CU.  To  which  I  answer^  the  ideas  which  constitute 
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the  tangible  earth  and  ititin  &re  enUr<dy  diffdreht  6ron 
those  which  constitute  the  visible  earth  atid  itian.    Nor 
was  it  possible^  by  virtue. of  the  visive  factdty  alon^ 
without  superadding  ^y  experience  of  touchy  or  alto^^ 
ing  the  position  of  the  eye^  ever  to  have  known,  or  » 
much  as  suspected,  there  had  been  any  relation  or  con- 
nexion between  them :  hence  a  man  at  first  view  wottld 
not  denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  earth,  or  head,  or 
foot )  and  consequently,  he  could  not  tell,  by  the  inert 
act  of  vision,  whether  the  head  or  feet  were  nearest  the 
earth  t  nor,  indeed,  wottld  we  have  thereby  any  tboc^it 
of  earth  or  mitn,  erect  or  inverse,  at  all :  \thi6h  will  be 
made  yet  more  evident,  if  we  nicely  observe,  and  make  d 
particular  comparison  between,  the  ideas  of  both  senses* 
CIIL  TbU.  i;»hiGh  I  see  is  only  variety  of  light  and 
colour^*    That  which  I  feel  is  hard  or  soft,  hot  or  doidf 
rough  or  smooth.    What  similitude,  what  connexion; 
have  those  ideas  with  these  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible,  that 
any  one  diould  see  reason  to  give  one  and  the  same 
name  to  combination^  of  ideas  so  vei^  different,  before 
he  had  experienced  their  coexistence  ?  We  do  not  fiqd 
there  is  any  necessary  connexion  betwixt  this  or  that 
tangible  quality,  and  any  colour  whatsoever.    And  we 
may  sometimes  perceive  colours,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  felt.     All  which  doth  make  it  manifest,  that  no 
man,  at  first  receiving  of  his  sight,,  would  know  there 
was  any  agreement  between  this  or  that  particular  ob* 
ject  of  his  sight,  and  any  object  of  touch  he  had  been 
already  acquainted  with ;  the  colours  therefore  of  the 
head  would  to  him  no  more  suggest  the  idea  of  head 
tliah  they  would  the  idea  of  foot. 

CIV.  Farther,  we  have  at  large  shewn,  (vide  sect* 
Ixiii.  and  Ixiv.)  there  is  no  discoverable  necessary  con- 
nexion between  any  given  visible  magnitude  and 
any  one  particular  tangible  magnitude ;  but  that  it  is 
entirely  the  result  of  custom  and  experience,  and  de- 
pends on  foragn  and  accidental  circumstances,    that 
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we  can  by  the  perception  of  visible  extension  inform  our- 
selves^ what  may  be  the  extension  of  any  tangible  object 
connected  with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain^  that  neither  the 
visible  magnitude  of  head  or  foot  would  bring  along 
with  them  into  the  mind,  at  first  opening  of  the  eyes, 
the  respective  tangible,  magnitudes  of  those  parts. 

CV.  By  the  foregoing  section,  it  is  plain  the  visible 
•  figure  of  any  part  of  the  body  hath  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  tangible  figure  thereof,  so  as  at  first 
sight  to  suggest  it  to  the  mind  :  for  figure  is  the  termi- 
nation of  magnitude,  whence  it  follows,  that  no  visible 
magnitude,  haying  in  its  own  nature  an  aptness  to  sug- 
gest any  one  particular  tangible  magnitude,  so  neither 
can  any  visible  figure  be  inseparably  connected  with  its 
corresponding  tangible  figure :  so  as  of  itself  and  in  a 
way  prior  to  experience,  it  might  suggest  it  to  the  under- 
standing. This  will  be  farther  evident,  if  we  consider  that 
what  seems  smooth  and  round  to  the  touch,  may  to  sight, 
if  viewed  through  a  microscope,  seem  quite  otherwise. 

CVI.  From  all  which,  laid  together  and  duly  con- 
sidered, we  may  clearly  deduce  this  inference.  In  the 
first  act  of  vision,  no  idea  entering  by  the  eye  would 
have  a  perceivable  connexion  with  the  ideas  to  which 
the  names  earth,  man,  head,  foot,  &c.  were  annexed  in 
the  understanding  of  a  person  blind  from  his  birth ;  so 
as  in  any  sort  to  introduce  them  into  his  mind,  or  make 
themselves  be  called  by  the  same  names,  and  reputed  the 
same  things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they  come  to  be. 

CVII.  There  doth,  nevertheless,  remain  one  diffi- 
culty, which  perhaps  may  seem  to  press  hard  on  our  opi- 
nion, and  deserve  not  to  be  passed  over :  for  though  it  be 
granted  that  neither  the  colour,  size,  nor  figure,  of  the 
visible  feet,  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  ideas 
that  compose  the  tangible  feet,  so  as  to  bring  them  at 
jfirst  sight  into  my  mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  con- 
founding them  before  I  had  been  used  to  and  for  some 
time  experienced  their  connexion ;  yet  thus  much  seems 
VOL.  r.  u 
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undeniable^  namely,  that  the  number  of  the  visible  feet 
being  the  same  with  that  of  the  tangible  feet,  I  may  from 
hence^  without  any  expaienoe  of  sight,  reasonably  con* 
clode^  that  they  represent  or  are  connected  with  the  feet 
ather  than  the  head.  I  say^  it  seems  the  idea  (^  two  vi- 
sible feet  will  sooner  suggest  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  two 
tangible  feet  than  of  one  head ;  so  that  the  blind  man, 
upon  first  reception  of  the  visive  faculty,  might  know^- 
which  were  the  feet  or  t^o^  and  which  the  hc^d  or  one.- 
CVIII.  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this  seeming  difiicul- 
ty,  we  need  only  observe,  that  diversity  of  visible  objects 
doth  not  necessarily  infer  diversity  of  tangible  objects^ 
corresponding  to  them.  A  picture  painted  with  great 
variety  of  colours  affects  the  touch  in  one  uniform  man- 
ner i  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  I  do  not  by  any  neoes-' 
sary  consecution,  independent  of  experience,  judge  of  the 
number  of  things  tangible  from  the  number  of  things* 
visible.  I  should  not  therefore  at  first  opening  my  eyes 
conclude,  that  because  I  see  two  I  shall  feel  two.  How, 
therefore,  can  I,  before  experience  teaches  me,  know  that 
the  visible  legs,  because  two,  are  connected  with  the  tan- 
gible legs,  or  the  visible  head,  because  one  is  connected 
with  the  tangible  head  ?  The  truth  is,  the  things  I  see 
are  so  very  different  and  heterogeneous  from  the  things 
I  feel,  that  the  perception  of  the  one  would  never  have* 
suggested  the  other  to  my  thoughts,  or  enabled  me  to 
pass  the  least  judgment  thereon,  until  I  had  experience 
their  connexion. 

*  CIX.  But  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  matter^  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  number  (however  some  may 
reckon  it  amongst  the  primary  qualities)  is  nothing  fixed 
and  settled,  really  existing  in  things  themselves.  It  is 
entirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  considering  either  an 
idea  by  itself,  or  any  combination  of  ideas  to  which  it 
gives  one  name,  and  so  makes  it  pass  for  a  unit*  Ac- 
cording as  the  mind  variously  combines  its  ideas,  the  unit, 
varies ;  and  as  the  unit  so  the  number,  which  is  only , 
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a  collection  of  units,  doth  also  vary.  We  call  a  win- 
dow  one,  a  chimney  one,  and  yet  a  house,  in  wluch  there 
are  many  windows  and  many  chimneys,  hath  an  equal 
right  to  be  called  one ;  and  many  nouses  go  to  the 
making  of  one  city.  In  these  and  the  like  instances,  it 
is  evident  the  unit  constantly  relates  to  the  particular 
draughts  the  mind  makes  of  its  ideas,  to  which  it  afExes 
names,  and  wherein  it  includes  more  or  less,  as  best  suits 
its  own  ends  and  purposes.  Whatever  therefore  the 
mind  considers  as  one,  that  is  a  unit.  Every  combi- 
nation of  ideas  is  considered  as  one  thing  by  the  mind, 
and  ill  token  thereof  is  marked  by  one  name.  Now, 
this  naming  and  combining  together  of  ideas  is  perfectly 
arbitrary,  and  done  by  the  mind  in  such  sort  as  expe- 
rience shews  it  to  be  most  convenient :  without  which 
our  ideas  had  never  been  collected  into  such  sundry  dis- 
tinct combinations  as  they  now  are. 

ex.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  man  bom  blind,  and 
afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  see,  would  not,  in 
the  first  act  of  vision,  parcel  out  the  ideas  of  sight,  into 
the  same  distinct  collections  that  others  do,  who  have 
experienced  which  do  regularly  coexist  and  are  proper  to 
be  bundled  up  together  under  one  name.  He  would 
not,  for  example,  make  into  one  complex  idea,  and  there- 
by esteem  and  unite,  all  those  particular  ideas  which 
constitute  the  visible  head  or  foot.  For  there  can  be  no 
reason  assigned  why  he  should  do  so,  barely  upon  his 
seeing  a  man  stand  upright  before  him :  there  crowd 
into  his  mind  the  ideas  which  compose  the' visible  man, 
in  company  with  all  the  6ther  ideas  of  sight  perceived  at 
the  same  time ;  but  all  these  ideas  offered  at  once  to  his 
view,  he  would  not  distribute  into  sundry  distinct  com- 
binations, till  such  time  as  by  observing  the  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  man  and  other  experiences,  he  comes  to 
know,  which  are  to  be  separated,  and  which  to  be  col- 
lected together. 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premised,  it  is  plain  the 
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•  • 

obf ects  of  sight  and  touch  make,  if  I  may  so  say,  two 
sets  of  ideas,  which  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
To  objects  of  either  kind  we  indifferently  attribute  the 
terms  high  and  low,  right  and  left,  and  such  like,  de- 
noting the  position  or  situation  of  things :  but  then  we 
must  well  observe  that  the  position  of  any  object  is  de- 
termined with  respect  only  to  objects  of  the  same  sense 
We  say,  any  object  of  touch  is  high  or  low  according  as 
it  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  tangible  earth :  and 
in  like  manner  we  denominate  any  object  of  sight  high 
or  low  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  visible  earth :  but  to  define  the  situation  of  visible 
thingis,  with  relation  to  the  distance  they  bear  from  any 
tangible  thing,  or  vice  versa,  this  were  absurd  and  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  For  all  visible  things  are  equally 
in  the  mind,  and  take  up  no  part  of  the  external  space : 
and  consequently  are  equidistant  from  any  tangible  thing 
which  exists  without  the  mind. 

CXII.  Or  rather,  to  speak  truly,  the  proper  objects 
of  sight  are  at  no  distance,  neither  near  nor  far  from  any. 
tangible  thing.  For,  if  we  inquire  narrowly  into  the 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  those  things  only  are  compared 
together  in  respect  of  distance,  which  exist  after  the  same 
manner,  or  appertain  unto  the  same  sense.  For  by  the 
distance  between  any  two  points,  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  number  of  intermediate  points :  if  the  given 
points  are  visible,  the  distance  between  them  is  marked 
out  by  the  number  of  the  interjacent  visible  points :  if 
they  are  tangible,  the  distance  between  them  is  a  line 
consisting  of  tangible  points;  butif  they  are  one  tangible, 
and  the  other  visible,  the  distance  between  them  doth  nei- 
ther consist  of  points  perceivable  by  sight  nor  by  touch, 
I.  e.  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This,  perhaps,  will  not 
find  an  easy  admission  into  all  men's  understanding: 
however,  I  should  gladly  be  informed  whether  it  be  not 
true,  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  reflect  a 
little,  and  apply  it  home  to  his  thoughts. 
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CXrir.  The  not  observing  what  has  been  deliver- 
ed in  the  two  last  sections^  seems  to  have  occasioned 
iia  small  part  of  the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  busi- 
ness of  erect  appearances.  The  head^  which  is  pjunted 
nearest  the  earth,  seems  to  be  farthest  from  it ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  feet,  which  are  painted  farthest 
from  the  earth,  are  thought  nearest  to  it.  Herein  lies 
the  difficulty,  which  vanishes  if  we  express  the  thing 
more  clearly  and  free  from  ambiguity,  thus:  how  comes 
it  that,  to  the  eye,  the  visible  head,  which  is  nearest  the 
tangible  earth,  seems  farthest  from  the  earth  ;  and  the 
visible  feet,  which  are  farthest  from  the  tangible  earth, 
seem  nearest  the  earth  ?  The  question  being  thus  pro- 
posed, who  sees  not  the  difficulty  is  founded  on  a  sup- 
position, that  the  eye,  or  visive  faculty,  or  rather  the 
soul  by  means  thereof,  should  judge  of  the  situation  of 
visible  objects,  with  reference  to  their  distance  from 
the  tangible  earth  ?  Whereas  it  is  evident  the  tangible 
earth  is  not  perceived  by  sight :  and  it  hath  been  shewn, 
in  the  two  last  preceding  sections,  that  the  location  of 
visible  objects  is  determined  only  by  the  distance  they 
bear  from  x>ne  another ;  and  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of 
distance,  far  or  near,  between  a  visible  and  tangible  thing. 

CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  proper 
objects  of  sight,  the  whole  is  plain  and  easy.  The  head 
is  painted  farthest  from  and  the  feet  nearest  to  the  vi- 
sible earth ;  and  so  they  appear  to  be.  What  is  there 
strange  or  unaccountable  in  this  ?  Let  us  suppose  the 
pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye  to  be  the  imm^iate 
objects  of  the  sight  The  consequence  is,  Aat  things 
should  appear  in  the  same  posture  they  are  painted  in  ; 
and  is  it  not  so  ?  The  head,  which  is  seen,  seems  farthest 
from  the  earth  which  is  seen ;  and  the  feet,  which  are 
seen,  seem  nearest  to  the  earth  which  is  seen.  And 
just  so  they  are  painted. 

CXV.  But,  say  you,  the  picture  of  the  man  is  invert- 
ed^ and  yet  the  appearance  is  erect :  I  ask^  what  mean  you 
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by  the  picture  of  the  man,  or^  which  is  the  same  thing, 
jthe  visible  man's  b^g  inverted  ?  You  tell  me  it  is  in- 
verted, bepause  the  heels  are  uppermost,  and  the  head 
undermost  ?  Ej^plain  me  this.  You  say,  that  by  the 
bead's  being  undermost,  you  mean  that  it  is  nearest  to 
the  earth ;  and  by  the  heels  being  uppermost,  that  they 
pre  i^ulhest  from  the  earth.  I  ask  again,  what  earth 
you  mean  ?  You  cannot  mean  the  earth  that  is  painted 
on  th^  eye,  or  the  visible  earth  :  for  the  picture  of  the 
head  is  farthest  from  the  picture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
picture  of  the  feet  nearest  to  the  picture  of  the  earth ; 
and  accordingly  the  visible  head  is  farthest  from  the 
vi^bl^  earth,  and  the  visible  feet  nearest  to  it.  It  re* 
iniuns^  therefore,  that  you  mean  the  tangible  earth,  and 
so  determine  the  situation  of  visible  things  with  respect 
\q  tangible  things ;  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demon* 
ftrated  in  sect,  cxi*  and  cxii.  The  two  distinct  pro* 
vinces  pf  sight  and  touch  should  be  considered  apart, 
and  at  if  their  object  had  no  intercourse,  no  manner  oC 
gelation  to  one  another,  in  point  of  distance  or  position, 
CXVI.  Farther,  what  greatly  contributes  to  make 
ps  mistake  in  this  matter  is,  that  when  we  think  of  the 
pictures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  we  imagine  ourselves 
looking  on  the  fund  of  another's  eye,  or  another  look- 
ing on  the  fund  of  our  own  eye,  and  beholding  the  pic- 
tures painted  thereon.  Suppose  two  eyes  A  and  B  :  A 
ifom  son>e  distance  looking  oq  the  pictures  in  B  sees 
^om  inverted,  and  for  that  reason  concludes  they  are 
inverted  in  B ;  but  this  is  wrong.  There  are  projected 
in  little  on  the  bottom  of  A,  the  images  of  the  pictures 
of,  suppose  man,  earth.  Sec.  which  are  painted  on  B. 
And  brides  these,  the  eye  B  itself,  and  the  objects 
which  environ  it,  together  with  another  earth,  are  pro- 
jected in  a  larger  size  on  A.  Now,  by  the  eye  A,  these 
larger  images  are  deemed  the  true  objects,  and  the 
lesser  only  pictures  in  minbture.  And  it  is  with  re- 
spect to  those  greater  images,  th$it  it  determines  the  si- 
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tuation  of  the  dmaner  Images :  so  that^  comparing  the 
little  man  with  the  great  earthy  A  judges  him  inverted^ 
or  that  the  feet  are  farthest  from  and  the  head  nearest 
to  the  great  earth.  Whereas^  if  A  compare  the  little 
man  with  the  little  earthy  then  he  will  appear  erect>  i .  e. 
his  head  shall  seem  farthest  from  and  his  feet  nearest- 
to  the  little  earth.  But  we  must  consider  that  B  does 
not  see  two  earths  as  A  does :  it  sees  only  what  is  re- 
presented by  the  little  pictures  in  A^  and  consequently 
shall  judge  the  man  erect :  for  in  truths  the  man  in  B 
is  not  inverted,  for  there  the  feet  are  next  the  earth ; 
but  it  is  the  representation  of  it  in  A  Which  is  inverted^ 
for  there  the  head  of  the  representation  of  the  picture 
of  the  man  in  B  is  next  the  earthy  and  the  feet  farthest 
from  the  earth,  meaning  the  earth  which  is  without  the 
representation  of  the  pictures  in  B.  For  if  you  take 
the  little  images  of  the  pictures  in  B,  and  consider  them 
by  themselves,  and  with  respect  only  to  .one  another^ 
they  are  all  erect  and  in  their  natural  posture. 

CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a  mistake  in  our  imagin- 
ing that  the  pictures  of  e^^temal  objects  are  painted  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  It  hath  been  shewn,  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and  things 
tangible.  It  hath  likewise  been  denionstrated,  that  the 
proper  objects  of  sight  do  not  exist  without  the  mind. 
Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  pictures  painted  on 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  are  not  the  pictures  of  external 
objects.  Let  any  one  consult  his  own  thoughts,  and 
then  say  what  affinity,  what  likeness,  there  is  between 
that  certain  variety  and  disposition  of  colours,  which 
constitute  the  visible  man,  or  picture  of  a  man  $  and 
that  other  combination  of  far  different  ideas,  sensible  by 
touch,  which  compose  the  tangible  man.  But  if  this  be 
the  case,  how  come  they  to  be  accounted  pictures  or 
images,  since  that  supposes  them  to  copy  or  represent 
some  originals  or  other  ? 

GXVIIL  To  which  I  answer :  in  the  forementioned 
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instance^  the  eye  A  takes  t;he  little  images^  included 
within  the  representation  of  the  other  eye  B^  to  be  pic- 
tures or  copies^  whereof  the  archetypes  are  not  things 
existing;  without,  but  the  larger  pictures  projected  on^ 
its  own  fund :  and  which  by  A  are  not  thought  pictures, 
but  the  originals,  or  true  things  themselves.  Though 
if  we  suppose  a  third  eye  C  from  a  due  distance  to  be- 
nold  the  fund  of  A,  then  indeed  the  things  projected 
thereon  shall,  to  C,  seem  pictures  or  images,  in  the 
same  sense  that  those  projected  on  B  do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  point,  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch,  between  the  visible  and  tangible  eye ;  for  cer- 
tainly, on  the  tangible  eye,  nothing  either  is  or  seems  to 
be  painted.  Again,  the  visible  eye,  as  well  as  all  other 
visible  objects,  hath  been  shewn  to  exist  only  in  the 
mind,  which,  perceiving  its  own  ideas,  and  comparing 
them  together,  calls  some  pictures  in  respect  to  others. 
What  hath  been  said,  being  rightly  comprehended,  and 
laid  together,  doth,  I  think,  afford  a  full  and  genuine 
explication  of  the  erect  appearance  of  objects ;  which 
phenomenon,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  explained  by  any  theories  of  vision  hitherto  made 
public. 

CXX.  In  treating  of  these  things,  the  use  of  lan- 
guage is  apt  to  occasion  some  obscurity  and  confusion, 
and  create  in  us  wrong  ideas :  for  language  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  common  notions  and  prejudices  of 
men,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  deliver  the  nakecl  and  pre- 
cise truth,  without  great  circumlocution,  impropriety, 
and  (to  an  unwary  reader)  seeming  contradictions ;  I 
do  therefore,  once  for  all,  desire,  whoever  shall  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  understand  what  I  have  written 
concerning  vision,  that  he  would  not  stick  m  this  or  that 
phrase  or  manner  of  expression,  but  candidly  collect 
my  meaning  from  the  whole  sum  and  tenor  of  my  dis- 
course,  and,  laying  aside  the  words  as  much  as  possible. 
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consider  the  bare  notions  themselves^  and  then  judge 
whether  they  are  agreeable  to  truth  and  his  own  -expe- 
rience, or  no. 

CXXL  We  have  shewn  the  way  wherein  the  mind 
by  mediation  of  visible  ideas  doth  perceive  or  apprehend 
the  distance^  magnitude,  and  situation,  of  tangible  ob- 
jects,    I  come  now  to  inquire  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  difference  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch,  which  are  called  by  the  same  names,  and  see 
whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  senses. 
From  what  we  have  at  large  set  forth  and  demonstrated 
in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatise,  it  is  plain  there  is 
no  one  self-same  numerical  extension,  perceived  both 
by  sight  and  touch  ;  but  that  the  particular  figures  and 
extensions  perceived  by  sight,  however  they  may  be 
called  by  the  same  names  and  reputed  the  same  things 
with  those  perceived  by  touch,  are  nevertheless  differ- 
ent, and  have  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from 
them :  so  that  the  question  is  not  now  concerning  the 
same  numerical  ideas,  but  whether  there  be  any  one 
and  the  same  sort  or  species  of  ideas  equally  perceivable 
.to  both  senses  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  extension, 
figure,  and  motion,  perceived  by  sight,  are  not  specifi- 
cally distinct  from  extension,  figure,  and  motion,  per- 
ceived by  touch  ? 

CXXII.  But  before  I  come  more  particularly  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  I  find  it  proper  to  consider  extension 
in  abstract :  for  of  this  there  is  much  talk,  and  I  am  apt 
to  think,  that  when  men  speak  of  extension,  as  being 
an  idea  common  to  two  senses,  it  is  with  a  secret  sup* 
position,  that  we  can  single  out  extension  from  all  other 
tangible  and  visible  qualities,  and  form  thereof  an  ab- 
stract idea,  which  idea  they  will  have  common  both  to 
sight  and  touch.  We  are  therefore  to  understand  by 
extension  in  abstract^  an  idea  of  extension ;  for  instance, 
a  line  or  sur&ce,  entirely  stripped  of  all  other  sensible 
qualities  and  circumstances  that  might  determine  it  to 
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any  particular  existence ;  it  is  neither  blacky  nor  white^ 
nor  red,  nor  hath  it  any  colour  at  all>  or  any  tangible 
quality  whatsoever^  and  consequently  it  is  erf*  no  finite 
determinate  magnitude :  for  that  which  bounds  or  dis- 
tinguishes one  ext^ision  from  another^  is  some  quality 
or  circumstance  wherein  they  disagree. 

CXXIII.  Now  I  do  not  find  that  I  csn  perceive^ 
imagine,  or  anywise  frame  in  my  mind,  such  an  abstract 
idea  as  is  here  spdken  of.  A  line  or  surface,  which  is 
neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  blue,  nor  yellow,  &c  nor 
long,  nor  short,  nor  rough,  nor  smooth,  nor  square, 
Dor  round,  &c.  is  perfectly  incomprehensible.  This  I 
am  sure  of  as  to  myself;  how  far  the  faculties  of  other 
men  may  reach  they  best  can  telL 

CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  object  of 
geometry  is  abstract  ext^sion ;  but  geometry  contem- 
plates figures:  now,  figure  is  the  termination  of  mag« 
nitude,  but  we  have  shewn  that  extension  in  abstract 
bath  no  finite  determinate  magnitude,  whence  it  clearly 
follows  that  it  c^n  have  no  figure,  and  consequently 
is  not  the  least  object  of  geometry.  It  is  indeed  a 
tenet  as  well  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, that  all  general  truths  are  concerning  universal 
abstract  ideas ;  without  which,  we  are  told,  there  could 
be  no  science,  no  demonstration  of  any  general  propo- 
sition in  geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  matter,  did  I 
think  it  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  to  shew  what 
propositions  and  demonstrations  in  geometry  might  be 
universal,  though  they  who  make  them  never  think  of 
abstract  general  ideas  of  triangles  or  circles. 

CXXV.  After  reiterated  endeavours  to  apprehend 
the  general  idea  of  a  triangle,  I  have  found  it  altogether 
incomprehensible.  And  surely,  if  any  one  were  able  to 
introduce  that  idea  into  my  mind,  it  must  be  the  author 
of  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding ;  he, 
who  has  so  far  distinguished  himself  from  the  generality 
of  writers,  by  the  clearness  and  significancy  of  what  he 
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says.  Let  us  therefore  see  how  this  celebrated  author 
describes  the  general  or  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.  ^^  It 
ipust  be  (says  he)  neither  oblique  nor  rectangular,  nei- 
ther equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenum ;  but  all  and 
none  of  these  at  once.  In  effect^  it  is  somewhat  im* 
perfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea,  wherein  some  parts 
of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  to- 
gether/*— ^Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  iv.  c.  vii. 
sect.  ix.  This  is  the  idea  which  he  thinks  needful  for 
tlie  enlargement  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  subject 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  without  which  we 
could  never  come  to  know  any  general  proposition  con- 
cerning triangles.  That  author  acknowledges  it  doth 
^^  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  this  general  idea 
of  a  triangle.** — Ibid.  But  had  he  called  to  mind  what 
he  says  in  another  place,  to  wit,  ^^  that  ideas  of  mixed 
mode,  wherein  any  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together, 
cannot  so  much  as  exist  in  the  mind,  i.  e.  be  con^ 
ceived  ;*'  (vide  b.  iii.  c.  x.  sect,  xxxiii.  ibid.)  I  say,  had 
this  occbrred  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  not  improbable  he 
would  have  owed  it  above  all  the  pains  and  skill  he  was 
piaster  of,  to  form  the  abovementioned  idea  of  a  trian- 
gle, which  is  made  up  of  manifest  staring  contradic- 
tions. That  a  man  who  thought  so  much,  and  laid  so 
great  a  stress,  on  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  should 
nevertheless  talk  at  this  rate^  seems  very  surprising.  But 
the  wonder  will  lessen  if  it  be  considered,  that  the 
source  whence  this  opinion  fiows^  is  the  prolific  womb 
V^hich  has  brought  forth  innumerable  errors  and  diffi- 
culties, in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  sci- 
ences :  but  this  matter,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  were  a 
subject  too  vast  and  oompr^hensive  to  be  insisted  on  in 
ttiis  place.    And  so  muoh  for  extension  in  abstract. 

C3JXVI.  Some,  perhaps^  ms^y  think  pure  qpace,  va- 
cuum^  ox  trine  dimension,  to  be  equally  the  object  of 
sight  and  touch :  but  though  we  have  a  very  great  pro- 
p^nsipn  tp  thinly  tb^  id^^  of  outness  and  space  to  be 
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the  immediate  object  of  sight ;  yet  if  I  mistake  not, 

in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  Essay,  that  hath  been 

cleariy  demonstrated  to  be  a  m&re  delusion^  arising* 

from  the  quick  and  sudden  suggestion  of  fancy,  which 

so  closely  connects  the  idea  of  distance  with  those  of 

sight,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  itself  a  proper  and 

immediate  object  of  that  sense,  till  reason  corrects  the 

mistake. 

CXXVII.   It  having  been  shewn  that  there  are  no 

abstract  ideas  of  figure,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
by  any  precision  of  thought,  to  frame  an  idea  of  exten* 
sion  separate  from  all  other  visible  and  tangible  qualities, 
which  shall  be  common  both  to  sight  and  touch ;  the 
question  now  remaining  iSj  whether  the  particular  ex- 
tensions, figures,  and  motions,  perceived  by  sight,  be  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  particular  extensions,  figures,  and 
motions,  perceived  by  touch  i  In  answer  to  which  I  shall 
venture  to  lay  down  the  following  proposition  :  7%e«av 
tensi(m J  figures,  and  motions,  perceiwd  by  sight,  are  spe-- 
cifically  distinct  jrom  the  ideas  of  touch,  called  l)y  the  same 
names ;  nor  is^  there  any  such  thing  as  one  idea,  or  kind  of 
idea,  common  to  both  senses.  This  proposition  may, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  collected  from  what  hath 
been  said  in  several  places  of  this  Essay.  But  because 
it  seems  so  remote  from  and  contrary  to  the  received 
notions  and  settled  opinion  of  mankind.  I  shall  attempt 
to  demonstrate  it  more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by 
the  following  arguments. 

CXXVIII.  When  upon  perception  of  an  idea  I 
range  it  utider  this  or  that  sort,  it  is  because  it  is  per- 
ceived after  the  same  manner,  or  because  it  has  a  like- 
ness or  confoYmity  with  or  affects  me  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ideas  of  the  sort  I  rank  it  under.  In  short,  it 
must  not  be  entirely  new,  but  have  something  in  it  old, 
and  already  perceived  by  me :  it  must,  I  say,  have  so 
much,  at  least,  in  common  with  the  ideas  I  have  before 
known  and  named,  as  to  make  me  give  it  the  same  name 
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with  them.  But  it  has  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  clearly 
made  out,  that  a  man  born  blind  would  not,  at  first  re- 
ception of  his  sight^  think  the  things  he  saw  w^re  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  objects  of  touch,  or  had  any 
thing  in  common  with  them ;  but  that  they  were  a  new 
set  of  ideas,  perceived  in  a  new  manner,  and  entirdy 
different  from  all  be  had  ever  perceived  before :  so  that 
he  would  not  call  them  by  the  same  name,  nor  repute 
them  to  be  of  the  same  sort,  with  any  thing  he  had  hi- 
therto known. 

CXXEK.^  Secandfyj  Light  and  colours  are  allowed 
by  all  to  constitute  a  sort  or  species  entirely  different 
from  the  ideas  of  touch :  nor  will  any  man,  I  presume, 
say,  they  can  make  themselves  perceived  by  that  sense : 
but  there  is  no  other  immediate  objects  of  sight  beside 
light  and  colours.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  consequence, 
that  there  is  no  idea  common  to  both  senses. 

CXXX.  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  even  amongst 
those  who  have  thought  and  writ  most  accurately  con- 
cerning our  ideas,  and  the  ways  whereby  they  enter  into 
the  understanding,  that  something  more  is  perceived  by 
sight  than  barely  light  and  colours  with  their  variations. 
Mr.  Locke  tenneth  sight,  **  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light 
and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  sense  ;  and 
also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion.** 
— ^Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b.  ii.  c.  ix.  sect.  ix. 
Space  or  distance,  we  have  shewn,  is  no  otherwise  the 
object  of  sight  than  of  hearing.  (Vide  sect,  xlvi.)  And  as 
for  figure  and  extension,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  that  shall 
calmly  attend  td  his  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  to  de- 
cide whether  he  has  any  idea  intromitted  immediately 
and  properly  by  sight  save  only  light  and  colours :  or 
whether  it  be  possible  for  him,  to  frame  in  his'  mind  a 
distinct  abstract  idea  of  visible  extension,  or  figure,  ex- 
clusive of  all  colour ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
he  can  conceive  colour,  without  visible  extension  ?  For 
my  own  part^  I  must  confess^  I  am  not  able  to  attain  so 
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great  a  nicety  of  abstracticm;  inaBtrictsense,  IseeiKh- 
tbing  bnt  light  and  (X^oura,  with  ther  several  shades  and 
variationa.  He  who  beside  these  doth  also  percove  by 
right  ideas  far  different  and  dutinct  from  them,  hath  - 
that  fecult  J  in  a  d^ree  more  perfect  and  cotnpr^enstve 
that  I  can  pretend  to.  It  must  be  owned,  that  by  the 
mediation  of  light  and  coloars,  other  far  dif^rent  ideas 
are  su^ested  to  my  mind :  but  so  they  are  l:^  hearings 
which,  beside  sounds  vrfiich  are  peculiar  to  that  senses 
doth  by  dieir  me^ation  suggest  not  only  space,  figure, 
and  motion,  but  also  all  other  Ideas  whstsoeva  that  can 
be  signified  l^  words. 

CXXXL  Thirdig,  It  is,  I  tiiink,  'an  axiom  universally 
received,  that  quantities  of  the  same  kind  may  be  added 
together,  and  make  one  entire  sum.  Mathematicians 
add  lines  tc^ether ;  but  they  do  not  add  a  line  to  a  solid, 
or  conceive  it  as  making  one  sum  with  a  surface :  these 
three  kinds  of  quantity  being  thought  incapable  of  any 
such  mutual  addition,  and  consequently  qf  being  com- 
pared together,  in  the  several  ways  of  proportion)  are  by 
them  esteemed  entirely  disjarate  and  heterogeneous. 
Now  let  any  one  try  in  his  thoughts  to  add  a  visible  line 
or  surface  to  a  tangible  line  or  surface,  so  as  to  conceive 
them  making  one  continued  sum  or  whole.  He  that 
cnndo  this  may  think  them  homogeneous  ;  but  he  that 
cannot  must,  by  the  foregoing  axiom,  think  them  he- 
terogeneous :  a  blue  and  a  red  line  I  can  conceive  added 
together  into  one  sum,  and  making  one  continued  line ; 
but  to  make  in  my  thoughts  one  continued  line  of  a 
visible  and  tangible  line  added  together,  is,  I  find,  a  task 
fir  more  difficult,  and  even  insurmountable ;  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  reflection  and  experience  of  every  particular  per- 
son to  determine  for  himself. 

CXXXII.  A  farther  confirmation  of  our  tenet  may 
be  drawn  from  the  solution  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  problem, 
published  by  Mr.  I-ocke  in  his  Essay  :  which  I  shall  set 
down  as  it  there  lies,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's  opinion 
of  it.  "  *  Suppose  a  man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and 
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taught  by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and 
a  sphere  of  the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  big^ 
ness,  so  as  to  tell,  when  he  felt  one  and  t'other,  whidi 
is  the  cube,  and  whidi  the  sphere.  Suppose  then  the 
cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a  table,  and  thk  blind  man  to 
see :  Query,  Whether  by  his  sight,  before  he  touched 
them,  he  could  now  distinguish,  and  tell,  which  is  the 
globe,  which  the  cube/  To  whidi  the  acute  and  judi- 
cious proposer  answers :  ^  Not.  For  though  he  has  ob- 
tained the  experience  of,  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  af* 
fects  his  touch ;  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  experi- 
ence that  what  afiects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect 
his  sight  so  or  so :  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the 
cube^  that  pressed  his  hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to- 
his  eye  as  it  doth  in  the  cube.*  I  agree  with  this  think- 
ing gentleman,'  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  in 
his  answer  to  this  problem ;  and  am  of  opinion  that  the 
blind  man,  at  first  sight,'would  not  be  able  with  certainty 
to  say,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilst  he 
only  saw  them.'*— -Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  b. 
ii.  c  ix.  sect.  viii. 

CXXXIII.  Now,  if  a  square  surface  perceived  by 
touch  be  of  the  same  sort  with  a  square  surface  perceived 
by  sight,  it  is  certain  the  blind  man  here  mentioned 
might  kiiow  a  square  surface  as  soon  as  he  saw  it :  it  is  no' 
more  but  introduced  into  his  mind,. by  a  new  inlet,  an 
idea  he  has  been  already  well  acquainted  with.  Since 
therefore  he  is  supposed  to  have  known  by  his  touch, 
that  a  cube  is  a  body  terminated  by  square  surfaces ; 
and  that  a  sphere  is  not  terminated  by  square  surfaces : 
upon  the  supposition  that  a  visible  and  tangible  square 
differ  only  in  numero,  it  follows,  that  he  might  know,  by 
the  unerring  mark  of  the  square  surfaces,  which  was 
the  cube,  and  which  not,  while  he  only  saw  them.  We 
must  therefore  allow,  either  that  visible  extension  and 
figures  are  specifically  distinct  from  tangible  extension  and 
figures,  or  dse,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem,  given 
by  those  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious  men^  is  wrong. 
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CXXXIV.  Much  mdre  might  be  laid  together  in 
proof  of  the  proposition  I  have  advanced :  but  what  has 
'been  said  is^  if  I  mistake  not,  sufEcient  to  convince  any 
one  that  shall  yield  a  reasonable  attention :  a^nd  as  for 
those  that  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  a  little  thought,  no 
multiplication  of  words  will  ever  suffice  to  make  them 
understand  the  truth,  or  rightly  conceive  my  meaning.  . 

CXXXV.  I  cannot  let  go  the  abovementioned  pro- 
blem without  some  reflection  on  it.  It  liath  been  made 
evident,  that  a  man  blind  from  his  birth  would  not,  at 
first  sight,, denominate  any  thing  he  saw,  by  the  names 
he  had  been  used  to  appropriate  to  ideas  of  touch.  (Vide 
sect,  cvi.)  Cube,  sphere,  table,  are  words  he  has  known, 
applied  to  things  perceivable  by  touch,  but  to  things 
perfectly  intangible  he  never  knew  them  Applied.  Those 
words,  in  their  wonted  application,  always  marked  out 
to  his  mind  bodies,  or  solid  things  wl;iich  were  perceived 
by  the  resistance  they  gave :  but  there  is  no  solictity,  no 
resistance  or  protrusion,  perceived  by  sight.  In  short, 
the  ideas  of  sight  are  all  new  perceptions,  to  which  there 
be  no  names  annexed  in  his  mind  ;  he  cannot  therefore 
understand  what  is  said  to  him  concerning  them  :  and 
to  ask  of  the  two  bodies  he  saw  placed  on  the  table, 
which  was  the  sphere,  which  the  cube,  were,  to  him,  a 
question  downright  bantering  and  unintelligible ;  no- 
thing he  sees  being  able  to  suggest  to  his  thoughts  the 
idea  of  body,  distance,  or,  in  general,  of  any  thing  he 
had  already  known. 

CXXXVI.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  the  same  thing 
affects  both  sight  and  touch.  If  the  same  angle  or 
square,  which  is  the  object  of  touch,  be  also  the  object 
of  vision,  what  should  hinder  the  blind  man,  at  first 
sight,  from  knowing  it  ?  For  though  the  manner  where- 
in it  affects  the  sight  be  different  from  that  wherein  it 
affected  his  touch,  yet  there  being,  beside  this  manner  or 
circumstance,  which  is  new  and  unknown,  the  angle  or 
figure,  which  is  old.  and  known,  he  cannot  choose  but 
discern  it. 
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CXXXVII.  Visible  figure  and  extension  having 
been  demonstrated  to  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different 
and  heterc^jeneous  from  tangible  figure  and  extension^ 
it  remains  that  we  inquire  concerning  motion.  Now 
that  viable  motion  is  not  of  the  same  sort  with  tangible 
motion^  seems  to  need  no  fiuther  proofs  it  being  an  evi- 
dent COTollary  fix)m  what  we  have  diewn  concerning  the 
difiference  there  is  between  visible  and  tangible  exten- 
sion :  but  for  a  more  fiill  and  express  proof  hereof^  we 
need  only  observe,  that  one  who  had  not  yet  experi- 
enced vision,  would  not  at  first  sight  know  motion. 
Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  motion  perceivable  by 
sight  is  of  a  sort  distinct  fix)m  motion  perceivable  by 
touch.  The  antecedent  I  prove  thus :  by  touch  he 
could  not  perceive  any  motion  but  what  was  up  or 
down,  to  the  right  or  left,  nearer  or  farther  from  him ; 
besides  these,  and  their  several  varieties  or  complica- 
tions, it  is  impossible  he  should  have  any  idea  of  motion. 
He  would  not  therefore  think  any  thing  to  be  motion, 
or  give  the  name  motion  to  any  idea,  which  he  could 
not  range  under  some  or  other  of  those  particular  kinds 
thereof.  But  from  sect.  xcv.  it  is  plain  that  by  the 
mere  act  of  vision^  he  could  not  know  motion  upwards 
or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  left,  or  in  any  other  pos- 
sible direction.  From  which  I  conclude,  he  would  not 
know  motion  at  all  at  first  sight.  As  for  the  idea  of 
motion  in  abstract,  I  shall  not  waste  paper  about  it,  but 
leave  it  to  my  reader,  to  make  the  b^t  he  can  of  it. 
To  me  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 

CXXXVIII.  The  consideration  of  motion  may 
furnish  a  new  field  for  inquiry :  but  since  the  manner 
wherein  the  mind  apprdiends  by  sight  the  motion  of 
tangible  objects,  with  the  various  degrees  thereof,  may 
be  easily  collected,  from  what  hath  been  said  concerning 
the  manner  wherein  that  sense  doth  suggest  the  va- 
rious distances,  magnitudes,  and  situations,  I  shall  not 
enlarge  any  farther  on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  in- 
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quire  wliat  may  be  all^;efl,  with  greatest  appearan(£  of 
reason,  agaitist  the  proposition  we  have  shewn  to  be 
true :  for  where  there  is  so  much  prgudice  to  be  en- 
countered,  a  bare  and  nalted  demonstration  of  the  truth 
will  scarce  suffice.  We  must  also  satisfy  the  scruples 
that  men  may  raise  in  favour  of  their  preconceived  no- 
tions, shew  whence  the  mistake  arises,  how  it  came  to 
spread,  and  carefully  disclose  and  root  out  those  false 
persuasions,  that  an  early  prgudice  might  have  implmt- 
ed  in  the  mind. 

CXXXIX.  First,  therefore,  it  will  be  demanded, 
how  visible  extension  and  figures  oome  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name  with  tangible  extension  and  figures,  if 
they  are  not  of  the  same  kind  with  them  ?  It  most  be; 
something  more  than  humour  or  accident,  that  could 
occasion  a  custom  so  constant  and  universal  as  this, 
which  has  obtained  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  tlie 
world,  and  amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  the  learned  a» 
welt  as  the  illiterate. 

CXL.  I'o  which  I  answer,  we  can  no  more  argue 
a  visible  and  tangible  square  to  be  of  the  same  species, 
from  their  being  called  by  the  same  name,  than  we  can, 
that  a  tangible  square  and  the  monosyllable  consisting 
of  six  letters,  whereby  it  is  marked,  are  of  the  same 
species,  because  they  are  both  called  by  the  same  name. 
It  h  customary  to  call  written  words,  and  the  things  they 
signify,  by  tlie  same  name:  for  words  not  being  re- 
garded in  their  own  nature,  or  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  marks  of  things,  it  had  been  superfluous,  and  beside 
the  design  of  language,  to  have  given  them  names  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  things  marked  by  them.  The  same 
reason  holds  here  also.  Visible  figures  »re  the  marks  of 
tangible  figures,  and  from  sect.  lix.  it  is  pl^n,  that  in 
themselves  they  are  little  regarded,  or  upon  any  other 
score  than  for  their  connexion  with  tangible  figures, 
which  by  nature  they  are  ordained  to  signify.  And  be- 
cause this  language  of  nature  does  not  vary  in  difTeroifc 
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ages  or  nations,  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  times  and  places 
visible  figures  are  called'  by  the  same  names  as  the 
respective  tangible  figures  suggested  by  them,  and  not 
because  they  are  alike,  or  of  the  same  sort  with  them. 

CXU.  But,  say  you,  surely  a  tangible  square  is 
liker  to  a  visible  square  than  to  a  visible  circle :  it  has 
four  angles,  and  as  many  sides ;  so  also  has  the  visible 
square,  but  the  visible  circle  has  no  such  thing,  being 
bounded  by  one  uniform  curve,  without  right  lines 
or  angles,  which  makes  it  unfit  to  represent  the  tan- 
gible square,  but  very  fit  to  represent  the  tangible 
circle.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  visible  figures 
are  patrons  of,  or  of  the  same  species  with,  the  respec- 
tive tilngible  figures  represented  by  them ;  that  they  are 
like  unto  thenti,  and  of  their  own  nature  fitted  to  repre- 
sent them,  as  being  of  the  same  sort ;  and  that  they 
are  in  no  respect  arbitrary  signs,  as  words. 

CXLII.  I  answer,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  vi- 
sible square  is  fitter  than  the  visible  circle  to  represent 
the'  tangible  square,  but  then  it  is  not  because  it  is  liker, 
or  more  of  a  species  with  it ;  but  because  the  visible 
square  contains  in  it  several  distinct  parts,  whereby  to 
mark  the  several  distinct  corre^nding  parts  of  a  tan- 
gible square,  whereas  the  visible  circle  doth  not.  The 
square  perceived  by  touch  hath  four  distinct  equal 
sides,  so.  also  hath  it  four  distinct  equal  angles.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  that  the  visible  figures. which  shall 
be  most  proper  to  mark  it,  contain  four  distinctequal  parts 
corresponding  to  the  four  sides  of  the  tangible  square ; 
as  likewise  four  other  distinct  and  equal  parts,  whereby 
to  denote  the  four  equal  angles  xif  the  tangible  square. 
And  accordingly  we  see  the  visiUe  figures  contain  in 
them  distinct  visiUe.' parts  answering  to  the  distinct  tan- 
gible parts  of  the  figures,  signified  of  suggested  by  them. 

CXLIII.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  any  vi- 
sible figure  is  like  uhtof  or.of  the  same  species  with  its 
corresponding  tangible:  figure,  unless  it  he  also  shewn, 
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that  not  only  the  number,  but  also  tfae  kind  of  the  parts 
be  the  same  in  both.  To  illuBtrate  this,  I  observe  that 
viable  figures  represent  tangiUe  figures,  much  after  the 
same  manner  that  written  words  do  sounds.  Now,  is 
this  respect,  words  are  not  arbitrary,  it  not  being  in- 
diSerent  what  written  word  stands  fca  any  sound ;  bill 
it  is  requisite,  that  each  word  contain  in  it  so  many  difr- 
ttnct  characters,  as  there  are  variations  in  the  sound  it 
stands  for.  Thus  the  single  letter  a  is  proper  to  mark 
one  simple  uniform  sound ;  and  the  word  adultery  is  ai> 
commodated  to  represent  the  sound  annexed  to  it,  la 
the  formation  whereof,  there  being  eight  different  col- 
lisions, or  mollifications  of  the  air  by  the  argans  of 
speech,  each  of  which  produces  a  difference  of  <iund, 
it  was  fit  the  word  representing  it  should  consist  of  as 
many  distinct  characters,  thereby  to  mark  each  particu- 
lar difFerence,  or  part  of  the  whole  sound :  and  yet  no- 
body, I  presume,  will  say,  the  single  letter  a,  or  the 
word  aduUery,  is  alike  unto,  or  of  the  same  species 
with  the  respective  sounds  by  them  represented.  It  is 
indeed  arbitrary,  that  in  general,  letters  of  any  language 
represent  sounds  at  all ;  but  when  that  is  once  agreed, 
it  is  not  arbitrary  what  combination  of  letters  shall  re- 
present this  or  that  particular  sound.  I  leave  this  with 
the  reader  to  pursue,  and  apply  it  in  his  own  thoughts 

CXLIV.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  not  sonpt 
to  confound  other  signs  with  the  things  signified,  or  to 
think  them  of  the  same  species,  as  we  are  visible  and 
tangible  ideas.  But  a  little  oinsideration  will  shew  us 
how  this  may  be,  without  our  supposing  them  of  a  like 
nature.  These  signs  are  constant  and  universal,  their 
connexion  with  tangible  idea.s  has  been  learnt  at  our 
first  entrance  into  the  world ;  and  ever  since,  almost 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  it  has  been  occurring  to  our. 
tliDughts,  and  fastening  and  striking  deeper  on  our 
minds.  When  we  observe  that  sig^s  are  variable,  and 
of  human  institution  ;  when  we  remember,  there  was  a 
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time  they  were  not  connected  in  our  minds  with  those 
things  they  now  so  readily  snggest ;  bat  that  their  sig- 
nification was  learned  by  the  slow  steps  of  experience  : 
this  preserves  us  from  confounding  them.  But  when 
we  find  the  same  signs  suggest  the  same  things  all  over 
the  world  ;  when  we  know  they  are  not  of  human  in« 
stitution,  and  cannot  remember  that  we  ever  learned 
their  signification,  but  think  that  at  first  sight  they 
would  have  suggested  to  us  the  same  things  they  do 
now :  all  this  persuades  us  they  are  of  the  same  species 
as  the  things  respectively  represented  by  them,  and  that 
it  is  by  a  natural  resemblance  they  suggest  them  to  our 
minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a  nice 
survey  of  any  object,  successively  directing  the  optic 
axis  to  each  point  thereof ;  there  are  certain  lines  and 
figures  described  by  the  motion  of  the  head  or  eye, 
which,  being  in  truth  perceived  by  feeling,  do  never- 
theless so  mix  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas  of 
sight,  that  we  can  scarce  think  but  they  appertain  to 
that  sense.     Again,  the  ideas  of  sight  enter  into  the 
.  mind,  several  at  once  more  distinct  and  unmingled,  than 
is  usual  in  the  other  senses  beside  the  toudi.     Sounds, 
for  example,  perceived  at  the  same  instant,  are  apt  to 
coalesce,  if  I  may  so  say,  into  one  sound :  but  we  can 
perceive,  at  the  same  time,  great  variety  of  visible  ob- 
jects, veiy  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.    Now 
tangible  extension  being  made  up  of  several  distinct 
coexistent  parts,  we  may  hence  gather  another  reason, 
that  may  dispose'  us  to  imagine  a  likeness  or  analogy 
between  the  immediate  objects  of  sight  and  toudi.    But 
nothing,  certainly,  doth  more  contribute  to  blend  and 
confound  them  together,  than  the  strict  and  close  con- 
nexion they  have  with  each  other.    We  cannot  open 
our  eyes  but  the  ideas  of  distance,  bodies,  and  tangible 
figures,  are  suggested  by  them.    So  swifl,  and  sudden^ 
and  unperceived^  is  the  transition  from  visible  to  tangibto 
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idea6>  that  wie  can  scarce  forbear  thinking  them  equally' 
the  immediate  object  of  vision. 

CXLVL  The  prejudice^  which  is  grounded  on  these^ 
and  whatever  other  causes  may  be  assigned  thereof, 
sticks  so  fast,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  obstinate 
striving,  and  labour  of  the  mind,  to  get  entirely  clear 
of  it  But  then  the  r eluctancy  we  find,  in  rejecting  any 
opinion,  can  be  no  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever 
considers  what  has  been  already  shewn,  with  regard  to- 
the  prgudices  we  entertain  concerning  the  distance, 
Hiagnitude,  and  situation,  of  objects ;  prejudices  so  fsimi- 
liar  to  our  minds,  so  confirmed  and  inveterate,  as  they 
will  hardly  give  way  to  the  clearest  demonstration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whale,  I  think,  we  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  the  proper  objects  of  vision  constitute  a* 
universal  language  of  the  Author  of  nature,  wh^eby  we 
are  instructed  how  to  r^ulate  our  actions,  in  order  to 
attain  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  well-being  of  our  bodies,' as  also  to  avoid  what- 
ever may  be  hurtful  and  destructive  of  them.  It  is  by 
their  information  that  we  are  principally  guided  in  all- 
transactions  and  concerns  of  life.  And  the  manner 
wherein  they  signify  and  mark  unto  us  the  objects 
which  are  at  a  distance,  is  the  same  with  that  of  lan- 
guages and  signs  of  human  appointment,  which  do  not 
suggest  the  things  signified,  by  any  likeness  or  identity 
of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connexion,  that  expe- 
rience has  made  us  to  observe  between  them. 

CXLVIil.  Suppose  one  who  had  always  continued 
blind  be  told  by  his  guide,  that  after  he  has  advanced 
so  many  steps,  he  shall  come  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
or  be  stopped  by  a  wall;  must  not  this,  to  him,  seem 
very  admirable  and  surprising  ?  He  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to  frame  such  predictions 
as  these,  which,  to  him,  would  seem  as  strange  and  un- 
accountable, as  prophecy  doth  to  others.  Even  they 
who  are  blessed  with  the  visive  faculty,  may  (though 
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femiliarity  make  it  less  observed)  fyoA  therein  sufficient 
cause  of  admiration.  The  wonderM  art  and  contrivance 
wherewith  it  is  adjusted  to  those  ends  and  purposes  for 
wluch  it  was  apparently  designed^  the  vast  extent,  num- 
ber, and  variety,  of  objects  that  are  at  once,  with  so 
much  ease,  and  quickness,  and  pleasure,  suggested  by  it: 
all  these  ajRbrd  subject  for  much  and  pleasing  specu- 
lation, and  may,  if  any  thing,  give  us  some  glimmering 
analogous  prenotion  of  things,  which  are.  placed  beyond 
the  certain  discovery  and  comprehension  of  our  present 
state.  - 

CXLIX.  I  do  not  design  to  trouble  myself  with 
drawing  corollaries  from  the  doctrines  I  have  hitherto 
laid  down.  If  it  bears  the  test,  others  may,  so  •  far  as 
they  shall  think  convenient,  employ  their  thoughts  iu 
extending  it  farther,  and  applying  it  to  whatever  pur- 
poses it  may  be  subservient  to :  only,  I  cannot  forbeair 
making  some  inquiry  concerning  the  object  of  geometry, 
which  the  subject  we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally 
lead  one  to.  We  have  shewn  there  is  no  such  idea 
as  that  of  extension  in  abstract,  and  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sensible  extension  and  figures,  which  are  en- 
tirely distinct  and  heterogeneous  from  each  other. 
Now,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whidi  of  these  is  the  object 
of  geometry. 

GL.  Some  things  there  are,  whidi,  at  first  sight, 
incline  one  to  think  geometry  conversant  about  visible 
extension.  The  constant  use  of  the  eyes,  both  in  the 
practical  and  speculative  parts  of  that  science,  doth  verj* 
much  induce  us  thereto.  It  would,  without  doubt, 
seem  odd  to  a  mathematician  to  go  about  to  convinoe 
him,  the  diagrams  he  saw  upon  paper  were  not  the 
figures,  or  even  the  likeness  of  the  figures,  which  make 
the  subject  of  the  demonstration.  The  contrary,  being 
held  an  unquestionable  truth,  not  only  by  mathema- 
ticians, but  also  by  those  who  apply  themselves  more 
particidaily  to  the  study  of  logic ;  I  mean^  who  consider 
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the  nature  of  sd^nce,  certaioty,  and  demonstration ;  it 
being  by  them  assigned  as  one  reason  of  the  extreor- 
dinary  clearness  and  evidence,  of  geometry,  that  in  thifr 
science  the  reasonings  are  free  from  those  inconve- 
niences which  attend  the  use  of  arbitrary  signs»  the 
very  ideas  themselves  being  copied  out^  and  exposed  to 
view  upon  paper.  But,  by  the  by,  how  well  this  agrees 
with  what  they  likewise  assert  of  abstract  ideas,  being 
the  object  of  geometrical  demonstration^  I  leave  to  be 
considered. 

CLI.  To  come  to  a  resolution  in  this  point,  we  need 
^nly  observe  what  hath  been  said  in  sect.  lix.  Ix.  Ixi. 
where  it  is  shewn  that  visible  extensions  in  themselves 
are  little  regarded,  and  have  no  settled  determinate 
greatness,  and  that  men  measure  altogether  by  the  aj^li- 
cation  of  tangible  extension  to  tangible  extension.  AIL 
which  makes  it  evident,  that  visible  extension  and  figures 
are  not  the  object  of  geometry. 

CLII.  It  i»  therefore  plain,  that  visible  figures  are 
of  the  same  use  in  geometry  that  words  are :  and  the 
one  may  as  well  be  accounted  the  object  of  that  science 
as  the  other ;  neither  of  them  being  any  otherwise  con- 
cerned therein,  than  as  they  represent  or  suggest  to  the 
mind  the  particular  tangible  figures  connected  with 
them.  There  is,  indeed,  this  difference  between  the 
signification  of  tangible  figures  by  visible  figures,  and  of 
ideas  by  words ;  that  whereas  the  latter  is  variable  and 
uncertain,  depending  altogether  on  the  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment of  men,  the  former  is  fixed,  and  immutably  the 
same  in  all  times  and  places.  A  visible  square,  for  in- 
stance, suggests  to  the  mind  the  same  tangible  figure 
in  Europe  that  it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  voice  of  the  Author  of  nature,  which  speaks  to  our 
eyes,  is  not  liable  to  that  misinterpretation  and  ambi- 
guity, that  languages  of  human  contrivance  are  unavoid-^ 
ably  subject  to. 

CLIII.  Though  what  has  been  said  may  suffice  to 
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shew  what  ought  to  be  determihed  with  relation  to  the 
object  of  geometry,  I  shall  nevertheless,  for  the  fuller 
illustration  thereof,  consider  the  case  of  an  intelligenoa 
or  unbodied  spirit,  which  is  supposed  to  see  perfectly 
well,  I.  e.  to  have  a  dear  perception  of  the  proper  and 
immediate*  objects  of  sight,  but  to  have  no  sense  of 
touch.     Whether  there  be  any  sudi  being  in  nature  of 
no,  is  beside  my  purpose  to  inquire.     It  sufBceth,  that 
the  supposition  contains  no  contradiction  in  it.  *   Let.  ud 
now  examine,  what  proficiency  such  a  one  may  be  able 
to  make  in  geometry.    Which  speculation  wSl  lead  us 
more  clearly  to  see,  whether  the  ideas  of  sight  can  pos^ 
sibly  be  the  Object  of  that  science. 

GLIV.  First,  then,  it  is  certain,  the  aforesaid  intel* 
ligence  could  have  no  idea  of  a  soUd,  or  quantity  of 
three  dimensions,  which  -  foHoweth  from  its  not  having 
any  idea  of  distance.  We,  indeed,  are  prone  to  think, 
that  we  have  by  sight  the  ideas  of  space  and  soHd^  which 
ariseth  from  our  imagining  that  we  do,  strictly  speakings 
see  distance,  and  some  parts  of  an  object  at  a  greatef 
distance  than  others,  which  hath  been  demonstrated  td 
be  the  efiect  of  the  experience  we  have  had;  vfbnt  ideas 
of  teudi  are  connected  with  such  and  such  ideas  attend- 
ing vision ;  but  the  intelligence  here  spoken  of  is  sup^ 
posed  to  have  no  experience  of  toudu  He  would  not^ 
theiefore,  judge  as  wedo,  nor  have  any  idea  of  distance, 
outness,  or  profundity,  nor  consequently  of  space  or 
body,  either  immediately  or  by  suggestion.  Whence  it 
is  pkun,  he  can  have  no  notion  of  those  parts  of  geo^^ 
metry  which  relate  to  the  mensuriition  of  solids,  atid 
thetf  convex  or  concave  surfaces,  and  contem|date  the 
properties  of  lines  generated  by  the  section  of  a  solid. 
The  conceiving  of  any  part  whereof  is  beyond  the  reach, 
ef  his  faculties. 

CLV.  EarlheTi  he  cannot  comprehend  the  mannei^ 
\tfherein  fjeometers  describe  aright  line  or  eirble ;  thd 
rule  and  compass  with  their  use>  being  things  olvfhkh 
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it  is  impossible  he  should  have  any  notion  ;  nor  is  it  an 
easier  matter  for  him  to  conceive  the  placing  of  one 
plain  or  angle  on  another,  in  order-  to  prove  their  equa* 
lity :  since  that  supposeth  some  idea  of  distance,  or  ex- 
temd  space.  All*  which  makes  it  evident,  our  pure 
SQtellsgence  could  never  attain  to  know  so  much  as  the 
first  dements  of  plain  geometry.  And,  perhaps,  upon 
a  nice  inquiry,  it  will  be  found,  he  cannot  even  have  an 
idea  of  plain  figures  anymore  than  he  can  of  solids; 
mnce.  some  idea  of  distance  is  necessary  to  form  the  idea 
of  a  geometrical  plain,  as  will  app^u*  to  whoever  shall 
reflect  a  little  on  it. 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived  by  the  visive 
faculty^  amounts  to  no  more  than  colours  with  their 
'variations^  and  different  proportions  of  light  and  shades 
but  the  perpetual  mutability  and  fleetingness  of  those 
immediate  objects  of  sight,  render  them  incapable  of 
being  managed  after  the  manner  of  geometrical  figures ; 
nor  is  it  in  any  degree  useful  that  they  should.  It  is 
true,  there  are  divers  of  them  perceived  at  once ;  and 
itiore  of  some,  and  less  of  others :  but  accurately  to  com- 
pute their  magnitude,  and  assign  precise  determinate 
proportions,  between  things  so  variable  and  inconstant, 
if  we  suppose  it  possible  to  be  done,  must  yet  be  a  very 
trifling  and  insignificant  labour. 

CLVIL  I  must  confess,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  some  ingenious  men,  that  fiat  or  plain  figures  are 
immediate  olgects  of  sight,  though  they  acknowledge 
solids  are  not.  And  this  opinion  of  theirs  is  grounded 
on  what  is  observed  in  painting,  wherein  (say  they)  the 
ideas  immediately  imprinted  on  the  mind,  are  only  of 
plains  variously  coloured,  which,  by  a  sudden  act  of  the 
judgment,  are  changed  into  solids :  but,  with  a  little 
attention,  we  shall  find  the  plains  here  mentioned,  as 
the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  are  not  visible  but  tan- 
gible plains.  For  when  we  say  that  pictures  are  plains, 
we  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to  the  touch  smooth 
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and  uniform.  But  then  this  smoothness  and  miifbitnity, 
or,  in  other  words,  this  plainness  of  the  picture,  is  not 
perceived  immediately  by  vision ;  for  it  appeareth  to  the 
eye  various  and  multiform. 

CLVIII.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that 
plains  are  no  more  the  immediate  object  of  sight  than 
solids.  What  we  strictly  see  are  not  solids,  nor  yet 
plains  variously  coloured ;  they  are  only  diversity  of  co- 
lours.  And  some  of  these  suggest  to  the  mind  solids^ 
and  others  plain  figures ;  just  as  they  have  been  expe- 
rienced to  be  connected  with  the  one  or  the  other :  so 
that  we  see  plains  in  the  same  way  that  we  see  solids ; 
both  being  equally  suggested  by  the  immediate  objects 
of  sight,  which  accordingly  are,  themselves,  denominated 
plains  and*  solids :  but  though  they  are  called  by  the 
same  names  with  the  things  marked  by  tbem^  they  are, 
qevertheless^  of  a  nature  entirely  different,  as  hath  beea 
demonstrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  said  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question  we  propose  to  examine 
concerning  the  ability  of  a  pure  spirit,  such  as  we  have 
described,  to  know  ^6ome/ry.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy 
matter  for  us  to  enter  precisely  into  the  thoughts  of 
such  an  intelligence ;  because  we  cannot,  without  great 
pains,  cleverly  separate  and  disintangle  in  our  thoughts 
the  proper  objects  of  sight  from  those  of  touch,  which 
are  connected  with  them.  This,  indeed,  in  a  complete 
degree,  seems  scarce  possible  to  be  performed :  which 
will  not  seem  strange  to  us,  if  we  consider  how  hard  it 
is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the  words  of  his  native  language 
pronounced  in  his  ears  without  understanding  them. 
Though  he  endeavour  to  disunite  the  meaning  from 
the  sound,  it  will,  nevertheless,  intrude  into  his  thoughts, 
and  he  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  put  himself  exactly  in  the  posture  of  a  foreigner,  that 
never  learned  the  language,  so  as  to  be  aflected  barely 
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with  the  sounds  themselves^  and  not  perceive  tiie  signi- 
ficatibn  anneixed  to  them. 

V  CL3L  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  it  id  clear  that  neither 
abstract  nor  visible  extension  makes  the  object  of  geo- 
metry ;  the  not  discerning  of  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
Greeted  some  difficulty  and  useliess  labour  in  mathe* 
matics^  Sure  I  stm,  that  somewhat  relating  thereto  has 
occurred  to  my  thoughts^  which,  though  after  the  most 
anxious  and  repeated  examination  I  am  forced  to  think 
it  true^  doth,  nevertheless,  seem  so  far  out  of  the  com- 
sion  road  of  geometry,  that  |  know  not,  whether  it  may 
not  be  thought  presumption,  if  I  should  make  it  public 
in  aii  age  whercdn  that  science  hath  received  such 
ihigfaty  improvements  by  new  methods;  great  part 
whereof^  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  discoveries,  may, 
perhaps,  lose  their  reputation,  and  much  of  that  ardour 
with  which  m^  study  the  abstruse  and  fine  geeimetry 
be  abated,  if  what  to  me,  and  those  few  to  whom  I  have 
imparted  it^  seems  evidently  tru^,  should  redly  prove 
tofaeao^ 
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MINUTE    PHILOSOPHER: 


IN  SEVEN  DIALOGUES. 


CONTAINING 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  CHRTSTLA.N  RELIGION,  AGAINST  THOSE 

WHO  ARE  CALLED  FREE-THINKERS. 


1 

* 

3 
■ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  Author's  design  being  to  consider  the  free-thinker 
in  the  various  lights  of  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast, 
scorner,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic,  it 
must  not  therefore  be  imagined,  that  every  one  of  these 
characters  agrees  with  every  individual  free-thinker ;  no 
more  being  implied,  than  that  each  part  agrees  with 
some  or  other  of  the  sect.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a 
reader  who  shall  think  the  character  of  atheist  agrees 
with  none :  but  though  it  hath  been  often  said,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  speculative  atheist ;  yet  we  must 
allow,  there  are  several  atheists  who  pretend  to  specu- 
lation. This  the  Author  knows  to  be  true ;  and  is  well 
assured,  that  one  of  the  most  noted  vmters  against 
Christianity  in  our  times,  declared,  he  had  found  out  a 
demonstration  against  the  being  of  a  God.  And  he 
doubts  not,  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  inform  him- 
self, by  a  general  conversation,  as  well  as  books,  of  the 
principles  and  tenets  of  our  modem  free-thinkers,  will 
see  too  much  cause  to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  in  the 
ensuing  characters  is  beyond  the  Iife» 
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THE  nRST  DIALOGUE. 

T*  fntrodacdon.    II.  Aim  and  endeovoora  of  fl^e-Udnken.     III. 
Opposed  by  the  dergj.  IV.  Liberty  <tf  firee^thinkiDg.    V.  Far- 
ther account  of  the  views  of  free-thinken.    YI.  Theprogretftof 
a  free-thinker  towards  atheisnu    VII.  Joint  imposture  of  the 
priest  and  magistrate.  VIII.  The  free-thinker's  meihod  in  making 
converts  and  discoveries.    IX.   The  atheist  alone  free.     IBs 
sense  of  natond  good  and  evfl.    X.   Modem  ftee««fainkmmore' 
properly  named  minute  philosophers.  XI.  Minute  pUIosophen,. 
what  sort  of  men,  and  how  dlucated*    XII.  Thdt  numbers, 
progress,  and  tenets.    XIII.  Compared  with  other  philosophers. 
XIV.  What  tilings  and  nodons  to  be  esteemed  naturaL    XV.' 
TVuth  die  same,  notwithstandhig  dirersity  of  opiniim.    XVI. 
Ride  and  measure  of  moral  truths. 

h  I VLATTBBSD  mysdf^  Thei^es,  that  hekxe  this  thne 
I  might  have  been  able  to  have  sait  you  an  agreeable  ac- 
count of  the  anooeas  of  the  afiair  which  brought  me  into 
this  remoteoimer  of  thecountry.  But  instead  of  this^ 
I  dKinld  now  give  you  the  detail  of  its  miscarriage^  if  I 
did  not  rather  choose  to  entertain  yon  with  some 
amusing  incidents,  which  havehdped  to  make  me  easy 
under  a  drcumstance  I  could  neither  obviate  nor  foieaee. 
Events  are  not  in  our  power;,  but  it  always  is,  to  make: 
a  good  use  even  of  the  very  worst.  And  I  must  needs- 
own^  the  course  and  event  of  this  affidr  gave  opportunity 
for  reflections  that  make  me  some  amends  for  a  great 
loss  of  time,  pains,  and  expense.  A  life  of  action,  whidi 
takestts  issue  from  the  counsels,  passions,  and  views,  of 
other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a  man  to  imitate,  will  at 
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least  teach  him  to  observe.    And  a  mind  at  liberty  to 
reflect  on  its  own  observations,  if  it  produce  nothing 
useful  to  the  world,  seldom  fails  of  entertainment  to  it- 
self.    For  several  months  past  I  have  enjoyed  such  li- 
berty and  leisure  in  this  distant  retreat,  far  beyond  the 
verge  of  that  great  whirlpool  of  business,  faction^  and 
pleasure,  which  is  called  the  world.     And  a  retreat  in 
itself  agreeable,  after  a  long  scene  of  trouble  and  dis- 
quiet, was  made  much  more  so  by  the  conversation  and 
good  qualities  of  my  host,  Euphranor,  who  unites  in 
his  own  person  the  philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  cha- 
racters not  so  inconsistent  in  nature  as  by.custom  they 
seem  to  be.  Euphranor,  from  the  time  he  left  the  uni- 
versity, hath  lived  in  this  small  town,  where  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  convenient  house  with  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  adjoining  to  it ;  which,  bieing  improved  by  his  own 
labour,  yield  him  a  plentiful  subsistence.    He  hath  a 
good  collection,  chiefly  of  old  books,  left  him  by  a  der- 
gyman  his  uncle,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up. 
And  the  business  of  his  farm  doth  not  hinder  him  from 
making  good  use  of  it.      He  hath  read  much,  and 
thought  more ;  his  health  and  strength  of  body  en- 
abling him  the  better  to  bear  fatigue  of  mind.    He  is 
of  opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  studies  with 
more  advantage  in  the  closet  than  the  field,  where  hb 
mind  is  seldom  idle  while  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows 
the  plough,  or  looks  after  his  flocks.    In  the  house  of 
this  hon^t  friend  I  became  acquainted  with  Crito,  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  of  distinguished  merit  and  es- 
tate, who  lives  in  great  friendship  with  Euphranor.  Last 
summer,  Crito,  whose  parish-church  is  in  our  town, 
dining  on  a  Sunday  at  Euphranor*s,  I  happened  to  in- 
quire after  his  guests,  whom  we  liad  seen  at  church  with 
him  the  Sunday  before.  They  are  both  well,  said  Crito, 
but  having  once  occasionally  conformed,  to  see  what 
sort  of  .assembly  our  parish  could  afibrd,  they  had  no 
&rther  curiosity  to  gratify  at  church,  and  so  chose  to 
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Stay  at  home.  How,  said  Euphranor,  are  they  then 
dissenters  ?  No,  replied  Crito,  they  are  free-thinkers. 
Euphranor,  who  had  never  met  with  any  of  tliese  spe- 
cies or  sect  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their  writings, 
shewed  a  great  desire  to  know  their  principles  or  system. 
That  is  more,  said  Crito,  than  I  will  undertake  to  tell 
you.  Their  writers  are  of  different  opinions.  Some 
go  farther,  and  explain  themselves  more  freely,  than 
others.  But  the  current  general  notions  of  the  sect  are 
best  learned  from  conversation  with  those  who  profess 
themselves  of  it.  Your  curiosity  may  now  be  satisfied, 
if  you  and  Dion  would  spend  a  week  at  my  house  with 
these  gentlemen,  who  seem  very  ready  to  dedarg  and 
propagate  their  opinions.  Alciphron  is  above  forty,  and 
no  stranger  either  to  men  or  books.  I  knew  him  first 
at  the  Temple,  which  upon  an  estate's  felling  to  him  he 
quitted,  to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  of  Europe* 
Since  his  return  he  hath  lived  in  the  amusements  of  the 
town,  which,  being  grown  stale  and  tasteless  to  his  pa- 
late, have  flung  him  into  a  sort  of  splenetic  indolence. 
The  young  gentleman,  Lysicles,  is  a  near  kinsman  of 
mine,  one  of  lively  parts,  and  a  general  insight  into 
letters,  who,  after  having  passed  the  form  s  of  education, 
and  seen  a  little  of  the  world,  fell  into  an  intimacy  with 
men  of  [Measure,  and  free-thinkers,  I  am  afraid  much  to 
the  damage  of  his  constitution  and  his  fortune.  But 
what  I  most  regret,  is  the  corruption  of  his  mind  by  a 
set  of  pernicious  principles,  which,  having  been  observed 
to  survive  the  passions  of  youth,  forestal  even  the  re- 
mote hopes  of  amendment.  They  are  both  men  of 
fashion,  and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if  they  did  not 
fancy  themselves  free-thinkers.  But  this,  to  speak  the 
truth,  has  given  them  a  certain  air  and  manner,  which 
a  little  too  visibly  declare  they  think  themselves  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should  therefore  be  not 
at  all  displeased  if  my  guests  met  with  their  match^ 
where  they  least  expected  it,  in  a  country  farmer.    I 
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sUl:  not,  replied  Euphranor^  pretend  to  any  more  than  * 
hardy  to  inform  mjraelf  of  their  principles  and  o}nnion8. 
Eor  this  end  I  propose  to-morrow  to  set  a  week*s  task 
tp  my  labourers,  and  acoept  your  invitation^  if  Dion 
thinks  good.  To  which  I  gave  consent    Mean  while, 
said  Crito,  i  shall  prqiare  my  guests,  and  let  them  know 
that  an  honest  neighbour  hath  a  mind  to  discourse  with 
tbem  on,  the  sulgect  of  their  free-thinking.    And,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  *  they  will  please  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  leaving  a  convert  behind  them» 
even  in  a  country  village,  frfext  rooming  Euphranor 
rose  early,  and  spent  the  forenoon  in  ordering  his  af- 
fairs.   A&/Qt  dinner  we  took  our  walk  to  Critd's,  which 
lay  tbrou^  half  a  dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round 
with  plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  ttiis  part  of 
the  country.    We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of 
these  trees  for  about  an  hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's 
bouse^  whidi  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  park^ 
beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  \i^alnut,  and 
a  winding  stream  of  sweet  and  dear  water.    We  met 
a  servant  at  the  door  with  a  small  basket  of  fruit,  which 
he  was  carrying  into  the  grove,  where  he  said  his  mas- 
ter was  with  the  two  strangers.    We  found  them  all 
three  sitting  under  a  shade.      And  after  the  usual 
forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat  down  by 
.    them.  Our  conversation  began  upon  the  beauty  of  this 
rural  scene,  the  fine  season  of  the  year,  and  some  late 
improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  adjacent 
country  by  new  methods  of  agriculture.  J  Whence  iU- 
/^    dphron  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  most  valuable 
improvements  came  latest    I  should  have  small  temp- 
tationy  said  he,  to  live  where  men  have  ndther  polished 
manners,  nor  improved  minds,  though  the  face  of  the 
country  were  ever  so  wdl  improved.    But  I  have  long 
observed/  that  there  is  a  gradual  progress  in  human  af« 
fairs.  The  first  care  of  mankind  is  to  supply  the  cravings 
of  nature ;  in  the  next  place  they  study  the  convenien- 
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oes  and  comforts  of  life.  But  the  subduing  prqudices^ 
land  acquiring  true  kilowledge^  that  Herculean  labour^ 
is  the  laat^  being  what  demands  the  most  perfect  abili- 
ties^ and  to  whidi  all  other  advantages  are  preparative. 
Rights  said  Euphranor^  Alciphron  hath  touched  our  true 
defect.  It  was  always  my  opinion^  that  as  soon  as  we 
had  provided  subsistence  for  the  body^  our  next  care 
should  be  to  improve  the  mind.  But  the  deake  of  wealth 
steps  between  and  engrosteth  men's  thoughts. 

IL  Alciphron.  Tliought  is  that  whidi  we  are  told  dis- 
tinguisheth  man  from  beast;  and  freedom  of  thought 
makes  as  great  a  difierenoebetween  man  and  man.  It  is  to 
the  noble  assertors  of  thib  privilege  and  perfection  of  hu- 
man kindy  the  free-thinkers  I  mean,  who  have  sprung  up 
and  multiplied  of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all 
those  important  discoveries,  that  ocean  of  light,  which 
hath  broke  in  and  made  its  way,  in  spite  of  slavery  and  su- 
perstition.   Euphranor,  who  is  a  sincere  enemy  to  both, 
testified  a  great  esteem  for  those  worthies  who  had  pre- 
served their  country  from  bdng  ruined  by  theiti,  having 
^ead  so  much  light  and  knowlec%e  over  the  land.  He 
added,  that  he  liked  the  nanle  and  diaracter  of  a  free- 
thinker :  but  in  bis  selise  of  the  word,  every  honest  in- 
quirer after  truth  in  any  age  or  country  was  entitled  to 
it.    He  thenefore  demrcd  to  know  what  this  sect  was 
that  Alciphron  had  spoken  of  as  newly  ^nimg  up;  what 
were  their  tenets;  what  were  their  discbveriei;  and 
wherein  they  employed  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind?  Of  all  whidi,  he  diould  think  himself  obliged, 
if  Aldphf  on  wouM  inform  him.  That  I  shall  very  easily, 
replied  Aknphron,  for  I  profess  myself  one  of  the  nuirl- 
ber,  and  my  most  intimate  friends  are  some  of  the  most 
considerable  among  them.  And  perceiving  that  Euphra- 
nor heard  him  with  respect,  he  proceeded  very  fluently. 
YoD  must  know,  said,  he,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  pieceof  land.  What  stubbing,  plough- 
i°&  digging)  and  harrowing,  are  to  the  one,  that  think- 
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ingj  reflecting,  examining,  are  to.  the  other.  Each,  hath 
Jts.  proper  culture ;  and  as  land,  that  is  suffered  to  lie 
waiste  and  wiki  for  a  long  tract  of  time  will  be  overspread 
with  brush- wood,  brambles,  thorns,  and  such  vegetables 
which  have  neither  use  nor  beauty ;  even  so  there  will 
not  fail  to  sprout  up  in  a  n^lected  uncultivated  mind  a 
great  number  of  prejudices  and  absurd  opinions,  which 
owe  their  origin  partly  to  the  soil  itself,  the  passions  and 
imperfections  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  partly  to  those 
seeds  which  chance  to  be  scattered  in  it  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  which  the  cunning  of  statesmen,  the  singu- 
larity of  pedants,  the  superstition  of  fools,  or  the  impos- 
ture of  priests,  shall  raise.  Represent  to  youriself  the 
mind  of  man,  or  human  nature  in  general,  that  for  so 
many  ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the  frauds  of  designing 
and  the  follies  of  weak  men ;  how  it  must  be  overrun 
with  prejudices  and  errors,  what  firm  and  deep  roots 
they  must  have  taken,  and  consequently  how  difficult  a 
task  it  must  be  to  extirpate  them !  And  yet  this  work, 
no  less  difficult  than  glorious,  is  the  employment  of  the 
modem  free-thinkers.  Alciphron  having  said  this  made 
a  pause,  and  looked  round  on  the  company.  Truly,  said 
I,  a  very  laudable  undertaking !  We  think,  said  Euphra- 
nor,  that  it  is  praiseworthy  to  clear  and  subdue  the  earth, 
to  tame  brute  animals,  to  fashion  the  outsides  of  men, 
provide  sustenance  for  their  bodies,  and  cure  their  mala- 
dies. But  what  is  all  this  in  comparison  of  that  most  ex- 
cellent and  useful  undertaking,  to  free  mankind  from 
their  errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their  minds ;  for 
things  pf  less  merit  towards  the  world,  altars  have  been 
raised,  and  temples  built,  in  ancient  times.  Too  many 
in  our  days,  replied  Alciphron,  are  such  fools  as  not  to 
know  their  best  benefactors  from  their  worst  enemies. 
They  have  a  blind  respect  for  those  who  enslave  them, 
and  look  upon  their  deliverers  as  a  dangerous  sort  of 
men  that  would  undermine  received  principles  and  opi- 
nions.    Eupkranor.  It  were  a  great  pity  such  worthy 
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ingenious  men  should  meet  with  any  disoouragement. 
For  my  part  I  should  think  a  man^  who  spent  hid  time 
in  such  a  painful  impartial  search  after  truths  a  better 
friend  to  mankind  than  the  great^t  statesman  or  hero; 
the  advantage  of  whose  labours  is  confined  to  a  little 
part  of  the  world,  and  a  short  spiace  of  time,  whereas  a 
ray  of  truth  may  enlighten  the  whole  world  and  extend 
to  future  ages.  Ale.  It  will  be  some  time  I  fear  be- 
fore the  common  herd  think  as  you  do:  But  the  better 
sort,  the  men  of  parts  and  polite  education,  pay  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  patrons  of  light  and  truth. 

III.  Euph.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  occa- 
sions ready  to  forward  and  applaud  your  worthy  endea-* 
vours.  Upon  hearing  this  Lysicles  could  hardly  refrain 
from  laughing.  And  Alciphron  with  an  air  of  pity  told 
Euphranor,  that  he  perceived  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  real  character  of  those  men.  For,  saith  he,  you 
must  know  that  of  all  men  living  they  are  our  greatest 
eneiiriies.  If  it  were  possible,  they  would  extinguish  the 
very  light  Of  nature,  turn  the  world  into  a  dungeon,  and 
keep  mankind  for  ever  in  chains  and  darkness.  Eupk. 
I  never  imagined  any  thing  like  this  of  our  protestant 
^^^^^9  particularly  those  of  the  established  churchy 
whom,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  what  I  have  seen 
of  them  and  their  writings,  I  i^ould  have  thought  lovers 
of  learning  and  useful  kno^dedge.  Ale.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same :  wherever 
there  are  priests,  there  will  be  priestcraft:  and  wherever 
there  is  priestcraft,  there  will  be  a  persecuting  spirit^ 
which  they  never  fail  to  exert  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  against  all  those  who  have  the  courage  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  hoodwinked 
and  manacled  by  their  reverend  leaders.  Those  great 
masters  of  pedantry  and  jargon  have  coined  several  sys- 
tems, which  are  all  equally  true,  and  of  equal  importance 
to  the  world.  The  contending  sects  are  each  alike  fbnd 
of  their  own^  and  alike  prone  to  discharge  their  fuiy 
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jspoBaU  ^wIm  dissiQDt  from  tfaem.  Crudty.aad  ambkiott 
being  the  darliii^  ^vioes  of  priests  and  churchmea  «U  the 
^orld  over,  th^  ^deavour  io  i^  oountries  tagel  an  aft- 
pepdent  over  tb^  rest  vi  mankindy  and  the  nu^islrate, 
Slaving  4  joint  interest  with  the  priest  in  mibduing, 
mniwngr  ^nd  scaring  thepeppley  too  often  leodsa  hand 
to  the  hierarchy,  who  never  think  thar  authority  and 
possessions  secure,  so  bng  as  those  who  difier  from 
(hem  in  opinion  are  allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  com- 
moa  rights  bdonging  to  tlieir  Urth  or  species.  To  re- 
present the  matter  in  a  true  light,  figure  to  yourselves  a 
inonstfir  or  spectre  made  up  of  superstition  and  enthu- 
^iawn,  the  joint  issue  of  statecraft  and  priestcraft,  rattling 
f^m  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brandisbii^  a 
;j9aoiing  sword  over  the  bnd,  and  menacing  destruction 
to  all  who  shall  dareto  foUow  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
pompion  sense.  Do  but  ccxisider  tlus,  and  then  say  if 
th§ire  was  not  danger  as  weU  as  difficulty  in  our  under- 
takii^.  Yet  sudb  is  the  generous  ardour  that  laruth  ii^ 
ppires,  our  free-thinkers  are  neither  overcome  by  the 
one  nor  daunted  by  the  other«  In  spite  of  both  we 
have  already  made  so  many  proselytes  among  the  better 
sort,  and  their  numbers  increase  so  fast,  that  we  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  carry  all  before  us,  beat  down  the 
bulwarks  o(  all  tyranny,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  break 
the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen,  and  restore 
the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties,  and  prerogatives,  of 
mankind.  Euphranor  heard  this  discourse  with  his 
piouth  open,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron,  who^ 
having  uttered  it  with  no  small  emotion,  stopped  to  draw 
breath  and  recover  himself;  but  finding  that  nobody 
made  answer  he  resumed  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  turning  to  Euphranor  spoke  in  a  lower  note  what 
follows.  The  more  innocent  and  honest  a  man  is,  the 
more  liable  is  he  to  be  imposed  on  by  the  specious  pre- 
tences of  other  men.  You  have  probably  met  with  cer« 
tain  writings  of  our  divines  that  treat  of  grace,  virtue. 
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goQfiaeas,  and  Midi  matters  fit  to  anmae  and  deoerre  a 
aunple  honest  aiiid.  Bat  bdieve  me  when  I  tell  yoo^ 
they  are  all  at  bottom  (however  they  may  giU  their  de- 
»ff^)  united  by  one  common  prindple  in  the  same  in* 
terest.  I  will  not  deny  there  may  be  here  and  there  a 
poor  half-witted  man  that  means  no  mischief;  but  this 
I  will  be  bold  to  si^^  that  all  the  men  of  sense  aasong 
them  are  true  at  bottom  to  these  three  pursuits  of  amln* 
tion^  avarioe^  and  revenge. 

IV«  While  Akqdiron  was  qieddng,  a  servant  came 
io  tdl  him  and  LysideSy  that  some  men  who  were  going 
io London  wailed  to  reodve  thdrorders.  Whereupon 
they  both  rose  up,  and  went  towanda  the  house.  They 
were  no  sooner  gone  but  Euphianor,  addressing  himself 
to  Crito,  said,  he  believed  that  poor  gentleman  had  been 
a  great  sufierer  for  his  firee-thinking,  for  that  he  aeemed 
to  express  himsdf  with  the  passion  and  resentment  na- 
tural to  men  who  have  received  very  bad  usage.  I  be- 
lieve no  such  thing,  answered  Orito,  but  have  oRea  ob- 
served those  of  his  sect  run  into  two  faults  of  conversa* 
tion,  declaiming  and  bantering,  just  as  the  tragic  cm-  the 
comic  humour  prevails.  Sometimes  they  wotk  them- 
selves into  high  passions,  and  are  frightened  at  spectres 
x}{  their  own  raising.  In  those  fits  every  country  curate 
passes,  for  an  inquisitor.  At  other  times  th^  affect  a 
ily  feoetious  manner,  making  use  of  hints  and  allusions 
expressing  little,  insinuating  much,  and  upcm  the  wfade 
seeming  to  divert  themselves  with  the  subject  and  their 
adversaries.  But  if  you  would  know  their  opinions,  you 
must  make  them  epeak  out  and  keep  close  to  the  point 
Persecution  for  free-thinking  is  a  tajpic  th^  are  apt  to 
enlarge  on,  though  without  any  just  cause,  every  one 
being  at  fiiU  liberty  to  think  what  1^  pleases,  there  being 
no  sudi  thing  in  England  that  I  know  as  persecution  for 
i^anion,  sentiment,  m  thought.  But  in  every  country, 
I  suppose,  some  care  is  taken  to  restrain  petulant  speech, 
and,  vdiatever  men*s  inward  thoughts  may  be^  to  dis- 
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courage  an  outward  contempt  of  what  the  public  esteenn 
sacred.  Whether  this  care  in  England  hath  of  late' 
been  so  excessive^  as  to  distress  the  subjects  of  this  once 
free  and  easy  government,  whether  the  free-thinkers 
can  truly  complain  of  any  hardship  upon  the  score  of 
conscience  or  opinion,  you  will  better  be  able  to  judge^ 
when  you  hear  from  themselves  an  account  of  the  num- 
bers, progress,  and  notions,  of  their  sect ;  which  I  doubt 
not  they  will  communicate  fully  and  freely^  provided 
nobody  present  seem  shocked  or  offended :  for  in  that 
case  it  is  possible  good  manners  may  put  them  upon 
some  reserve.  Oh !  said  Euphranor,  I  am  never  angry 
with  any  man  for  his  opinion;  whether  he  be  Jew, 
Turk,  or  Idolater,  he  may  speak  his  mind  freely  to  me 
without  fear  of  ofiending.  I  should  even  be  glad  to 
hear  what  he  hath  to  say,  provided  he  saith  it  in  an  iji- 
genuous  candid  manner.  Whoever  digs  in  the  mine  of 
truth  I  look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer :  but  if,  while  I 
am  taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himself  with  teasing  roe 
and  flinging  dust  in  mine  eyes,  I  shall  soon  be  tired 
of  him. 

V.  In  the  mean  time  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  having 
disptched  what  they  went  about,  returned  to  us.  Ly- 
sicles sat  down  where  he  had  been  before.  But  Alci- 
phron stood  over  against  us,  with  his  arms  folded  across, 
and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left  shoulder,  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  man  meditating.  We  sat  silent,  not  to  dis- 
turb his  thoughts ;  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  he 
uttered  these  words.  Oh  truth !  oh  liberty !  after  which 
he  remained  musing  as  before.  Upon  this  Euphranor 
took  the  freedom  to  interrupt  him.  Alciphron,  said  he, 
it  is  not  fair  to  spend  your  time  in  soliloquies.  The  con- 
versation of  learned  and  knowing  men  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  this  comer,  and  the  opportunity  you  have 
put  into  my  hands  I  value  too  much,  not  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  j4lc.  Are  you  then  in  earnest  a  votary 
of  truth,  and  is  it  possible  you  should  bear  the  liberty 
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of  a  fiur  inquiry  ?  Euph.  It  is  what  I  desire  of  all 
things,  jflc.  What!  upon  every  subject?  upon  the 
notions  you  first  sucked  in  with  your  milk,  and  wMch 
have  been  ever  since  nursed  by  parents^  pastors^  tutors^ 
religious  assemblies^  books  of  devotion^  and  such  me- 
thods of  prepossessing  men*8  minds.  Euph.  I  love 
information  upon  all  subjects  that  come  in  my  way,  and 
especially  upon  those  that  are  most  important,  jilc. 
If  then  you  are  in  earnest,  hold  &ir  and  stand  firm, 
while  I  probe  your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  prin- 
ciples. 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  said  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and 
made  a  short  pause,  after  which  he  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner.  If  we  are  at  the  pains  to  dive  and 
penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyse  (pi- 
nions into  their  first  principles,  we  shall  find  that  those 
opinions .  which  are  thought  of  greatest  consequence 
have  the  slightest  original,  being  derived  either  from 
the  casual  customs  of  the  country  where  we  live,  or  from 
early  instruction  instilled  into  our  tender  minds,  before 
we  are  able  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  true 
and  Mse.  The  vulgar  (by  whom  I  understand  all  those 
who  do  not  make  a  free  use  of  their  reason)  we  are  apt 
to  take  these  prejudices  for  things  sacred  and  unques- 
tionable, believing  them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts 
of  men  by  God  himself,  or  conveyed  by  revelation  from 
heaven,  or  to  carry  with  them  so  great  light  and  evi- 
dence as  must  force  an  assent  without  any  inquiry  or 
examination.  Thus  the  shallow  vulgar  have  their  heads 
furnished  with  sundry  conceits,  principles,  and  doctrines, 
religious,  moral,  and  political,  all  which  they  maintain 
with  a  zeal  proportionable  to  their  want  of  reason.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  duly  employ  their  faculties 
in  the  search  of  truth,  take  especial  care  to  weed  out  of 
their  minds,  and  extirpate,  all  such  notions  or  prgudices 
as  were  planted  in  them  before  they  arrived  at  die  free 
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and  entire  use  of  reason.    This  difficolf  tariL  iuAh  been 
sucoessfiilly  performed  by  our  modem  fi«e-thinkert^ 
who  have  not  only  dissected  with  great  s^adty  the 
reoeiyed  systems^  and  traced  every  established  pn^ioe 
to  the  fountain-held^  the  true  and  ganme  mottvts  of 
assent :  but  also,  having  been  able  to  enil»tM)e  in  one 
Gomtirehensive  view  the  several  parts  and  ages  of  the 
.world,  they  observed  a  wonderful  variety  of  custmns  and 
rites,  of  institutions  reli^ous  and  civil,  of  notions  and 
opinions  very  unlike,  and  even  contrary  one  to  another: 
a  certain  sign  they  cannot  all  b^  true.    And  yet  th^  are 
all  maintained  by  thdr  several  partisans  with  the  same 
positive  air  and  warm  zeal,  and  if  examined,  will  be  found 
to  bottom  on  one  and  the  same  foundation,  the  strengtii 
of  prgudice.    By  the  help  of  these  remarks  and  dia- 
-coveries,  they  have  broke  through  the  bands  of  popular 
custom,  and  having  freed  themselves  from  imposture 
do  now  generously  lend  a  hand  to  theur  fdlowHSul^ects, 
to  lead  them  into  the  same  paths  of  light  and  liberty. 
Thus,  gentiemen,  I  have  j^ven  you  a  summary  account 
of  the  views  and  endeavours  of  those  men  who  are  called 
free-thinkers.    If  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  said  or 
shall  say  hereafter  there  be  some  things  contrary  to 
your  preconceived  opinions,  and  therefore  shocking 
and  disagreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  freedom  and  plain* 
ness  of  a  philosopher,  and  consider  that,  whatever  dis- 
pleasure I  give  you  of  that  kind,  I  do  it  in  strict  regard 
to  truth  and  obedience  to  your  own  oonimands*    I  am 
very  sensible,  that  eyes  long  k^t  in  the  dark  cannot 
bear  a  sudden  view  of  noon-day  light,  but  must  be 
brought  to  it  by  degrees.    It  is  for  this  reason,  the  in- 
genious gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  accustomed  to 
proceed  gradually,  beginning  with  those  prgudices  to 
which  men  have  the  least  attachment,  and  thence  pro»- 
ceeding  to  undermine  the  rest  by  slow  atid  insensible 
degrees,  till  they  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  folly  and  superstition.    Bet  the  little  time  I  can 
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piopoie  to  spend  here  obligeth  me  to  take  a  shorter 
Qouraey  and  be  taore  direct  and  plain  than  possibly  may 
be  thought  to  suit  with  prudence  and  good  manners. 
Upon  this^  we  assured  him  he  was  at  full  liberty  toispeak 
his  mind  of  thii^  persons^  and  opinions^  without  the 
least  reserve.  It  is  a  liberty,  replied  Alciphron,  that  we 
free-thinkers  are  equally  willing  to  give  and  take.  We 
love  to  call  thmgs  by  their  right  names^  and  cannot  en- 
dure that  truth  should  soSer  through  ccMnplaisance.  Let 
us,  therefore,  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary,  that  no 
offence  be  taken  at  any  thing  whatsoever  shall  be  said 
on  either  side.    To  which  we  all  agreed. 

VI.  In  order  then,  said  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the 
truth,  we  will  suppose  that  I  am  bred  up,  for  instigice, 
in  the  church  of  England.    When  I  come  to  maturity 
of  judgment,  and  reflect  on  the  particular  worship  and 
opinions  of  this  church,  I  do  not  remember  when  or 
by  what  means  they  first  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
but  there  I  find  them  from  time  immemorial.    Then 
casting  an  eye  on  the  education  of  children,  from  whence 
I  can  make  a  judgment  of  my  own,  I  observe  they  are 
instructed  in  religious  matters  before  they  can  reason 
about  them,  and  ccmsequently  that  all  such  instruction 
is  nothing  else  but  filling  the  tender  mind  of  a  child 
with  prgudioes.    I  do,  therefore,  reject  all  those  reli- 
gious notions,  which  I  consider  as  the  other  follies  of 
my  childhood*    I  am  confirmed  in  this  way  of  thinking, 
when  I  look  abroad  into  the  world,  where  I  observe 
papists,  and  several  sects  of  dissenters,  which  do  all 
agree  in  a  general  profession  of  belief  in  Christ,  but 
dififer  vastly  one  from  another  in  the  particulars  of  iailh 
and  worship.    I  then  enlarge  my  view  so  as  to  take  in 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  between  whom  and  the  Christ- 
ians I  perceive,  indeed,  some  small  agreement  in  the 
hAvS[o(one  God ;  but  then  they  have  each  their  distinct 
laws  and  revelations,  for  which  they  ex{Mres8  the  same 
regard.  But  extending  my  view  still  further  to  heathen- 
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ish  and  idolatrous  nations^  I  discover  an  endless  variety^ 
not  only  in  particular  opinions  and  modes  of  worship, 
but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a  Ddty,  wherein  they 
widely  differ  one  from  another^  and  from  all  the  fore* 
mentioned  sects.  Upon  the  whole,  instead  of  truth 
simple  and  uniform,  I  perceive  nothing  but  discord, 
opposition,  and  wild  pretensions,  all  springing  from  the 
same  source,  to  wit,  the  prejudice  of  education.  Froni 
such  reasonings  and  reflections  as  these,  thinking  men 
have  concluded  that  all  religions  are  alike  false  and  fabu- 
lous. One  is  a  Christian,  another  a  Jew,  a  third  a 
Mahometan,  a  fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all 
from  one  and  the  same  reason,  because  they  happen  to 
be  bred  up  each  in  his  respective  sect.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, therefore,  as  each  of  these  contending  parties  con* 
demns  the  rest,  so  an  unprejudiced  stander-by  will  con- 
demn and  reject  them  all  together,  observing,  that  they 
all  draw  their  origin  from  the  same  fallacious  principle, 
and  are  carried  on  by  the  same  artifice,  to  answer  the 
same  ends  of  the  priest  and  the  magistrate. 

VII.  Euph.  You  hold  then,  that  the  magistrate  con- 
curs with  the  priest  in  imposing  on  the  people.  j41c.  I 
do  ;  and  so  must  every  one  who  considers  things  in  a 
true  light.  For  you  must  know,  the  magistrate's  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under  him  in  awe.  Now 
the  public  eye  restrains  men  from  open  offences  against 
the  laws  and  government.  But  to  prevent  secret  trans- 
gressions, a  magistrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  men 
should  believe  there  is  an  eye  of  Providence  watching 
over  their  private  actions  and  designs.  And,  to  inti- 
midate those  who  might  otherwise  be  drawn  into  crimes 
by  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  profit,  he  gives  them  to 
understand,  that  whoever  escapes  punishment  in  this 
life  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in  the  next ;  and  that  so 
heavy  and  lasting,  as  infinitely  to  overbalance  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  accruing  from  his  crimes.  Hence  the 
belief  of  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
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state  of  rewards  and  punishments  have  been  esteemed 
useful  engines  of  government.  And  'to  the  end  that 
these  notional  airy  doctrines  might  make  a  sensible  im- 
pression, and  be  retained  on  the  minds  of  men,  skilful 
rulers  have,  in  the  several  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
devised  temples,  sacrifices,  churches,  rites,  ceremonies, 
habits,  music,  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  like  spiritual 
trumpery,  whereby  the  priest  maketh  temporal  gains, 
and  the  magistrate  findeth  his  account  in  frightening 
and  subduing  the  people.  This  is  the  original  of  the 
combination  between  church  and  state,  of  religion  by 
law  established,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes,  of 
priests  all  over  the  world :  there  being  no  government 
but  would  have  you  fear  God,  that  you  may  honour  the 
king  or  civil  power.  And  you  will  ever  observe,  that 
politic  princes  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  their 
clergy,  to  the  end  that  they  in  return,  by  inculcating 
religion  and  loyalty  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  may 
render  them  tame,  timorous,  and  slavish.  Crito  and  I 
heard  this  discourse  of  Alciphron  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, though  without  any  appearance  of  surprise,  there 
being,  indeed,  nothing  in  it  to  us  new  or  unexpected. 
But  Euphranor,  who  had  never  before  been  pre^nt  at 
such  conversation,  could  not  help  shewing  some  asto- 
nishment ;  which  Lysicles  observing,  asked  him  with  a 
lively  air,  how  he  liked  Alciphron*s  lecture.  It  is,  said 
he,  the  first  I  believe  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  kind, 
and  requireth  a  strong  stomach  to  digest  it.  Euph.  I 
will  own  to  you  that  my  digestion  is  none  of  the  quick- 
est ;  but  it  hath  sometimes,  by  d^ees,  been  able  to 
master  things  which  at  first  appeared  indigestible.  At 
present  I  admire  the  free  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Alci< 
phron ;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  rather  astonished 
than  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions.  How !  (said 
be,  turning  to  Alciphron)  is  it  then  possible  you  should 
not  believe  the  being  of  a  God  ?  Ale.  To  be  plain 
with  you,  I  do  npt. 
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VIII.  Bat  this  is  what  I  foresaw,  a  flood  of  light  let 
in  at  once  upon  the  mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  tUKl  dis- 
order^  rather  than  enlighten  it  Was  I  not  pinched  in ' 
time,  the  regular  way  would  be  to  have  b^n  with  the 
circumstantials  of  rdigion ;  next  to  have  attacked  the- 
mysteries  of  Christianity ;  after  that  proceeded  to  the 
practical  doctrines ;  and  in  the  last  pl^  to  have  extir- 
pated that  which  of  all  other  religious  pre||udicei,  being 
the  first  taught  and  basis  of  the  rest,  hath  taken  the- 
deepest  root  in  our  minds,  I  mean,  the  belief  of  a  God. 
I  do  not  wonder  it  sticks  with  you,  having  known^  se- 
veral very  ingenious  men  who  found  it  difficult  to  free 
themselves  from  this  prejudice.  Euph.  All  men  have 
not  the  same  alacrity  and  vigour  in  thinking:  for  tny 
own  part,  I  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  keep  pace  with  you* 
jilc.  To  help  you,  I  will  go  a  little  way  back,  and  re- 
sume the  thread  of  my  reasoning.  First,  I  must  ac- 
quaint you,  that  having  applied  my  mind  to  contemplate 
the  idea  of  truth,  I  discovered  it  to  be  of  a  stable,  per- 
manent, and  uniform  nature ;  not  various  and  change- 
able, like  modes  or  fashions,  and  things  depending  on 
fancy.  In  the  next  place,  having  observed  several  sects 
arid  subdivisions  of  sects  espousing  very  different  and 
contrary  opinions,-  and  yet  all  professing  Christianity, 
I  rejected  those  points  wherein  they  differed,  retaining 
only  that  which  was  agreed  to  by  all ;  and  so  became 
a  Latitudinarian.  Having  afterwards,  upon  a  more  ai- 
larged  view  of  things,  perceived,  that  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Maliometans,  had  each  their  different  systems  of 
faith,  agreeing  only  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  I  became 
a  Deist.  Lastly,  extending  my  view  to  all  the  other 
various  nations  which  inhabit  this  globe,  and  finding 
they  agreed  in  no  one  point  of  faith,  but  differed  one- 
from  another,  as  well  as  from  the  forementioned  sects, 
even  in  the  notion  of  a  God,  in  which  there  is  as  great 
diversity  as  in  the  methods  of  worship,  I  thereupon 
became  an  Atheist :  it  being  my  opinion  that  a  man 
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of  courage  ahd  sense  should  follow  his  argument 
wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing  is  more  ridicu- 
lous than  to  be  a  free-thinker  by  hahres.  I  approve  the 
man  who  makes  thorough  work,  and;  not  content  with 
lopping  off  the  branches,  extirpates  the  very  root  from 
which  they  sprung. 

IX.  Atheism  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and 
fools,  is  the  very  top  and  perfection  of  fr'ee-thinking. 
It  is  the  grand  arcanum  to  which  a  true  genius  natu« 
rally  riseth,  by  a  certain  climax  or  gradation  of  thought, 
and  without  which  he  can  never  possess  his  soul  in  ab- 
solute liberty  and  repose.  For  your  thorough  convic- 
tion in  this  main  article,  do  but  examine  the  notion  of 
a  God  with  the  same  freedom  that  you  would  other 
prgudices.  Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head^  and  you 
shall  not  find  that  you  had  it  by  any  of  your  senses,  the 
only  true  means  of  discovering  what  is  real  and  sub« 
stantial  in  nature :  you  will  find  it  lying  amongst  other 
old  lumber  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  imagination^ 
the  proper  receptacle  of  visions,  fancies,  and  prejudices^ 
of  all  kinds ;  and  if  you  are  more  attached  to  this  than 
the  rest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  the  oldest  This  is  all^ 
take  my  word  for  it,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  of 
many  more  the  most  ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who^ 
I  can  assure  you,  think  as  I  do  on  the  subject  of  a 
Deity.  Though  some  of  them  hold  it  proper  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  reserve  in  declaring  to  Uie  world  their 
opinion  in  this  particular,  than  in  most  others.  And  it 
must  be  owned,  there  are  still  too  many  in  England  who 
retain  a  foolish  prejudice  against  the  name  of  atheist 
But  it  lessens  every  day  among  the  better  sort :  and 
when  it  is  quite  worn  out,  our  free-thinkers  may  then 
(and  not  till  then)  be  said  to  have  given  the  finishing 
stroke  to  religion  ;  it  being  cedent,  that  so  long  as  the 
existence  of  God  is  believed^  religion  must  subsist  in 
some  shape  or  other.  But  the  root  being  once  plucked 
up,  the  scions  which  shot  from  it  will  of  cohrse  wither 
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9nd  decay.  Suxh  are  all  those  whimsical  notions  of 
conscience,  duty,  principle,  and  the  like,  Which  fill  a 
inan*s  head  with  scruples,  awe  lum  with  fears,  and 
make  him  a  more  thorough  slave  than  the  horse  he 
jrides.  A  man  had  better  a  thousand  times  be  hunted 
by  bailiffs  or  messengers  than  haunted  by  these  spec- 
tres, which  embarrass  and  embitter  all  his  pleasures, 
creating  the  most  real  and  sore  servitude  upon  earth. 
But  the  free-thinker,  with  a  vigorous  flight  of  thought, 
breaks  through  those  airy  springes,  and  asserts  his 
original  independency.  Others  indeed  may  talk,  and 
write,  and  fight  about  liberty,  and  make  an  outward 
pretence  to  it ;  but  the  free-thinker  alone  is  truly  free. 
Alciphron  having  ended  this  discourse  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  Euphranor  spoke  to  him  in  the  following 
manner.  You  make  clear  work.  The  gentlemen  of 
your  profession  are,  it  seems,  admirable  weeders.  You 
have  rooted  up  a  world  of  notions :  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  what  fine  things  you  have  planted  in  their  stead* 
jilc.  Have  patience,  good  Euphranor.  I  will  shew 
you  in  the  first  place,  that  whatever  was  sound  and 
good  we  leave  untouched,  and  encourage  it  to  grow  in 
the  mind  of  man.  And,  secondly,  I  will  shew  you  what 
excellent  things  we  have  planted  in  it.  You  must  know 
then,  that  pursuing  our  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  we 
do  at  last  arrive  at  something  solid  and  real,  in  which 
all  mankind  agree,  to  wit,  the  appetites,  passions,  and 
senses :  these  are  founded  in  nature,  are  real,  have  real 
objects,  and  are  attended  with  real  and  substantial  plea- 
sures ;  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  the  like  animal  enjoy- 
ments, being  what  all  men  like  and  love.  And  if  we 
extend  our  view  to  other  kinds  of  animals,  we  shall  find 
them  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural 
appetites  and  senses,  in  the  gratifying  and  satisfying  of 
which  they  are  constantly  employed.  Now  these  real 
natural  good  things  which  include  nothing  of  notion  or 
fancy,  we  are  so  far  from  destroying,  that  we  do  all  we 
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can  to  cherish  and  improve  them.  According  to  us, 
every  wise  man  looks  upon  himself^  or  his  own  bodily 
existence  in  this  present  world,  as  the  centre  and  ulti* 
mate  end  of  all  his  actions  and  regards.  He  considers 
his  appetites  as  natural  guides  directing  to  his  proper 
good,  his  passions  and  senses  as  the  natural  true  means 
of  enjoying  this  good.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  keep  his 
appetites  in  high  relish,  his  passions  and  senses  strong  and 
lively,  and  to  provide  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety  of 
real  objects  suited  to  them,  which  he  studieth  to  enjoy  by 
all  possible  means,  and  iki  the  highest  perfection  imagin- 
able. And  the  man  who  can  do  this  without  restraint, 
remorse,  or  fear,  is  as  happy  as  any  other  animal  what- 
soever, or  as  his  nature  is  capable  oif  being.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  a  succinct  view  of  the  principles,  discoveries, 
and  tenets,  of  the  select  spirits  of  this  enlightened  age. 

X,  Crito  remarked,  diat  Alciphron  had  spoken  his 
mind  with  great  clearness.  Yes,  replied  Euphranor,  we 
lire  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  letting  us  at  once  into 
the  tenets  of  his  sect.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
Speak  my  mind,  Alciphron,  though  in  compliance  with 
my  own  request,  hath  given  me  no  small  uneasiness. 
You  need,  said  Alciphron,  make  no  apology  for  speaking 
freely  what  you  think  to  one  who  professeth  himself  a 
free-thinker.  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  one,  whom  I 
meant  to  oblige,  uneasy.  Pray  let  me  know  wherein  I 
have  offended.  I  am  half  ashamed,  replied  Euphranor^ 
to  own  that  I  who  am  no  great  genius  have  a  weakness 
incidental  to  little  ones.  I  would  say  that  I  have  favour- 
ite opinions,  which  you  represent  to  be  errors  and  pre- 
judices. For  instance,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a 
notion  I  am  fond  of,  as  what  supports  the  mind  with  a 
very  pleasing  prospect.  And  if  it  be  an  error,  I  should 
perhaps  be  of  Tully's  mind,  who  in  that  case  professed 
he  should  be  sorry  to  know  the  truth,  acknowledging 
no  sort  of  obligation  to  certain  philosophers  in  his  days^ 
who  taught  the  soul  of  man  was  mortal.    They  were,  it 
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teema,  predecessois  to  tfaoM  who  are  now  called  freop 
thinkers ;  which  name  being  too  general  and  mdefinite, 
inasmuch  as  it  con^>rehend»  all  those  who  tlunk.  <or 
themselves,  whether  they  agree  m  opinion  with  theae 
gentleman  or  no,  it  should  not  seem  amiss  to  asugn 
them  a  specific  appelktion  or  peculiar  name,  whereby  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  philosophers,  at  least  in  our 
present  conference.  For  I  cannot  bear  to  argue  gainst 
fiee-thinking  and  free-thinkers,  j^lc.  In  the  eyes  of 
a  wise  man  words  are  of  small  moment.  We  do  not 
think  truth  attached  to  a  name.  £t^h.  If  you  please 
then,  to  avoid  confusion,  let  ua  call  your  sect  by  the 
same  name  that  Tully  (who  understood  the  force  of  lan- 
guage) bestowed  upon  them.  jilc.  With  all  my  heart. 
Pray  what  may  that  name  be  ?  £upA.  Why,  he  calls 
them  mituue  philosophers.  Right,  said  Ciito,  the  mo- 
dern free-thinkers  are  the  very  same  with  those  Cicero 
called  minute  philosophers,  which  name  admirably  suits 
them,  they  being  a  sort  of  sect  which  diminish  all  the 
most  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes,  of 
men  ;  all  the  knowledge,  notions,  and  theories,  of  the 
mind  they  reduce  to  sense ;  human  nature  they  contract 
and  d^rade  to  the  narrow  low  standard  of  animal  lift^ 
and  assign  us  only  a  small  pittance  of  time  instead  of 
immortality.  Alciphron  very  gravely  remarked,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  his  sect  had  done  no  injury  to  man, 
and  that  if  he  be  a  little,  short-lived,  contemptible  ani. 
mal,  it  was  not  their  saying  it  made  him  so :  and  thc^ 
were  no  more  to  blame  for  whatever  defects  they  dis- 
cover, than  a  faithful  glass  for  making  the  wrinkles 
which  it  only  shews.  As  to  what  you  observe,  said  ht^ 
of  those  we  now  call  free-thinkers  hanng  been  ancient- 
ly termed  minute  philosophers,  it  is  my  opinion  this  ap- 
pellation might  be  derived  from  their  considering  things 
minutely,  and  not  swallowing  them  in  the  gross,  as 
other  men  are  used  to  do.  Besides,  we  all  know  the  best 
^es  are  necessary  to  discern  the  minutest  ol^ecta :  it 
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seems  therefore^  that  minnte  philosophers  ntght  have 
been  so  called  from  their  distinguished  perspicacity. 
EvpL  O  Alciphron !  th^  minute  philosophers  (since 
that  is  their  true  name)  are  a  sort  of  pirates  who  plunder 
all  that  come  in  their  way.  I  consider  myself  as  a  man 
left  stripped  and  desolate  on  a  bleak  beach. 

XI*  But  who  are  these  profound  and  learned  men 
that  of  late  years  have  demolished  the  whole  fabric  which 
lawgivers^  philosophers^  and  divines^  had  been  erecting 
for  so  many  ages  ?  Lysicles  hearing  these  words  snliled^ 
and  said,  he  believed  Euphranor  had  figured  to  himself 
philosophers  in  square  caps  and  long  gowns :  but,  thanks 
to  these  happy  times,  the  reign  of  pedantry  was  over. 
Our  philosophers,  said  he,  are  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  awkward  students,  who  think  to  come  at 
knowledge  by  poring  on  dead  languages  and  old  authors^ 
or  by  sequestering  themselves  firom  the  cares  of  the 
world  to  meditate  in  solitude  and  retirement.  They  are 
the  best  bred  men  of  the  age,  men  who  know  the  world, 
men  of  pleasure,  men  of  fashion,  and  fine  gendemen. 
Euph.  I  have  some  small  notion  of  the  people  you  men- 
tion, but  should  never  have  taken  them  for  philosophers. 
Cri.  Nor  would  any  one  else  till  of  late.  The  world 
it  seems  was  long  under  a  mistake  about  the  way  to 
knowledge,  thinking  it  lay  through  a  tedious  course  of 
academical  education  and  study.  But  among  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the 
finding  out  that  such  a  method,  doth  rather  retard  and 
obstruct,  than  promote  knowledge,  jdf/c.  Academical 
study  may  be  comprised  in  two  points,  reading  and  me- 
ditation. TTieir  reading  is  chiefly  employed  on  ancient 
authors  in  dead  languages :  so  that  a  great  part  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  learning  words ;  which,  when  they  have 
mastered  with  infinite  pains,  what  do  they  get  by  it 
butold  and  obsolete  notions,  that  are  npw  quite  exploded 
and  out  of  use  ?  Hien,  as  to  their  meditations,  what 
can  tliey  posnbly  be  good  for  ?  He  that  wants  the  pro- 
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per  materials  of  thought,  may  think  and  meditate  for 
ever  to  no  purpose :  those  cobwebs  spun  by  scholars 
out  of  their  own  brains  being  alike  unserviceable^ 
ether  for  use  or  ornament.  Proper  ideas  or  materials 
are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  company.  I 
know  several  gentlemen,  who,  since  their  appearance 
in  the  world,  have  spent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off 
the  rust  and  pedantry  of  a  college  education,  as  they  had 
done  before  in  acquiring  it.  Lysicles.  I  will  undertake,  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the  modem  way,  shall  make  a 
better  figure,  and  be  more  considered  in  any  drawing- 
room  or  assembly  of  polite  people,  than  one  at  four-and- 
twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a  long  time  at  school  and  col- 
lege. He  shall  say  better  things,  in  a  better  manner, 
and  be  more  liked  by  good  judges.  Euph.  Where  doth 
he  pick  up  all  this  improvement  ?  Cri.  Where  our 
grave  ancestors  would  never  have  looked  for  it,  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, a  coffee-house,  a  chocolate-house,  at  the  ta- 
vern, or  groom-porter*s.  In  these  and  the  like  fashion- 
able places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite  persons 
to  speak  freely  on  all  subjects,  religious,  moral,  or  poli- 
tical. So  that  a  young  gentleman  who  frequents  them 
is  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  instructive  lectures,  sea- 
soned with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  with  spirit. 
Three  or  four  sentences  from  a  man  of  quality,  spoken 
with  a  good  air,  make  more  impression,  and  convey 
more  knowledge,  than  a  dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry 
academical  way.  Euph.  There  is  then  no  method  or 
course  of  studies  in  those  places  ?  Lys.  None  but  an 
easy  free  conversation,  which  takes  in  every  thing  that 
offers,  without  any  rule  or  design.  Euph.  I  always 
thought  that  some  order  was  necessary  to  attain  any 
useful  degree  of  knowledge ;  that  haste  and  confusion 
begat  a  conceited  ignorance ;  that  to  make  our  advances 
sure,  they  should  be  gradual,  and  those  points  first 
learned  which  might  cast  a  light  on  what  was  to  follow. 
Ale.  So  long  as  learning  was  to  be  obtained  only  by 
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that  slow  formal  course  of  study,  few  of  the  better  sort 
knew  much  of  it :  but  now  it  is  grown  an  amusement, 
our  young  gentry  and  nobility  imbibe  it  insensibly 
amidst  their  diversions,  and  make  a  considerable  pro- 
gress. Euph»  Hence  probably  the  great  number  of 
minute  philosophers.  Cri.  It  is  to  this  that  sect  is 
owing  for  so  many  ingenious  proficients  of  both  sexes. 
You  may  now  commonly  see  (what  no  former  age  ever 
saw)  a  young  lady,  or  a  petit  maitrcy  nonplus  a  divine 
or  an  old-fasliioned  gentleman,  who  hath  read  many  a 
Greek  and  Latin  author,  and  spent  much  time  in  hard 
methodical  study.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that 
method,  exactness,  and  industry,  are  a  disadvantage^ 
Here  Alciphron,  turning  to  Lysides,  said  he  could  make 
the  point  very  dear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion  of 
painting.  Euph.  I  never  saw  a  first-rate  picture  in  my 
life,  but  have  a  tolerable  collection  of  prints,  and  have 
seen  some  good  drawings,  jilc.  You  know  then  the 
difference  between  the  Dutch  and  Italian  manner.  Euph. 
I  have  some  notion  of  it.  jilc.  Suppose  now  a  draw* 
ing  finished  by  the  nice  and  laborious  touches  of  a 
Dutch  pencil,  and  another  ofi^hand  scratched  out  in  the 
free  manner  of  a  great  Italian  master.  The  Dutch  piece, 
which  hath  cost  so  much  pains  and  time,  will  be  exact  in- 
deed, butwithoutthatforce,  spirit,andgrace,whichappear 
in  the  other,  and  are  the  effects  of  an  easy  free  pendl. 
Do  but  apply  this,  add  the  point  will  be  clear.  Euph. 
Pray  inform  me,  did  those  great  Italian  masters  begin 
and  proceed  in  their  art  without  any  choice  of  method 
or  subject,  and  always  draw  with  the  same  ease  and  freer 
dom  ?  Or  did  they  observe  some  method,  banning 
with  simple  and  elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a  nose,  a  fin*r 
ger,  which  they  drew  with  great  pains  and  care,  oftoi 
drawing  the  same  thing,  m  order  to  draw'  it  correctly, 
and  so  proceeding  with  patience  and  industry,  till  after 
a  considerable  length  of  time  they  arrived  at  the  free 
nuisterly  manner  you  speak  of.    If  this  were  the  case. 
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I  leave  you  to  make  the  apf^dication.  Ale.  You  maj 
dispute  the  matter  if  you  please.  But  a  man  of  paila  is 
one  thing,  and  a  pedant  another.  Pains  and  method 
may  do  for  some  sort  of  people.  A  man  must  be  a  long 
time  kindling  wet  straw  into  a  vile  smothering  flame, 
but  ^rits  blaze  out  at  once.  Evph.  The  minute  phir 
losophers  have,  it  seems,  better  parts  than  other  men^ 
which  qualifies  them  for  a  different  education  ?  Ale. 
Tell  me,  Euphranor,  what  is  it  that  gives  one  man  a 
better  mein  than  another ;  more  politeness  in  dres^ 
i^peedi,  and  motion?  Nothing  but  frequenting  goo4 
company.  By  the  same  means  men  gc^  insensibly  a 
delicate  taste,  a  refined  judgment,  a  certain  politeness  in 
thinking  and  expressing  one's  sdf.  No  wonder  if  yon 
countrymen  are  strangers  to  the  advantage  of  polite 
conversation,  which  constantly  keeps  the  mind  awake 
and  active,  exercising  its  Acuities,  and  calling  forth  ai 
its  strength  and  spirit  on  a  thousand  difierent  occaskxis 
and  subjects,  that  never  came  in  the  way  of  a  book-worm 
in  a  college,  any  more  than  of  a  ploughman.  Cru 
Hence  those  lively  Acuities,  that  quickness  of  appr^ 
hension,  that  slyness  of  ridicule,  that  egregious  talent 
of  wit  and  humour,  which  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of 
your  profession.  Euph.  It  should  seem  then  that  your 
sect  is  made  up  of  what  you  call  fine  gentlemen  ?  Lyt. 
Not  altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  some  contem* 
plati ve  spirits  of  a  coarser  education,  who,  from  observ- 
uig  the  behaviour  and  proceedings  of  apprentices,  water- 
men, porters,  and  the  assemblies  of  rabble  in  the  streets, 
have  arrived  at  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  made  great  discoveries  about  the  principles,  springs, 
and  motives,  of  moral  actions.  These  have  demolished 
the  recdved  systems,  and  done  a  world  of  good  in  the 
city.  Ale.  I  tell  you  we  have  men  of  all  sorts  and 
professions,  plodding  citizens,  thriving  stockjobbers, 
skilful  men  in  business,  polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of 
thearmy ;  but  our  chief  strength,  and  flower  of  the  flock, 
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are  thoee  promising  3K>ung  men  who  have  the  advantage 
of  a  modern  education.  These  are  the  growing  hopes 
of  our  sect^  by  whpse  credit  and  influence  in  a  few  years 
•we  expect  to  see  those  great  things  accomplished  that 
we  have  in  view.  Eupk.  I  could  never  have  imagined 
your  sect  so  considerable,  jilc.  There  are  in  England 
many  honest  folk  as  mudi  in  the  dark  about  these  mat- 
ters as  yourselves. 

XII.  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  peo- 
ple of  fashion^  by  what  a  senator  saith  in  the  house,  a 
judge  upon  the  bench,  or  apriest  in  the  pulpit,  who  all 
speak  according  to  law,  that  is,  to  the  reverend  preju- 
dices of  our  forefathers,  would  be  wrong.  You  should 
go  into  good  company,  and  mind  what  men  of  parts  and 
breeding  say,  those  who  are  best  heard  and  mos^  admir- 
ed, as  well  in  public  places  of  resort  as  in  private  visits. 
He  only  who  hath  these  opportunities,  can  know  our 
real  strength,  our  numbers,  and  the  figure  that  we' make. 
Euph.  By  your  account  there  must  be  m«iy  minute 
philosophers  among  the  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Ale. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a  few,  and  they  do  much  con- 
tribute to  the  spreading  our  notions.  For  he  who  knows 
the  world  must  observe,  that  fashions  constantly  de- 
scend. It  is  therefore  the  right  way  to  propagate  an 
opinion  from  the  upper  end.  Not  to  say,  that  the  pa- 
tronage of  such  men  is  an  encouragement  to  our  authcnrs^ 
Evpk.  It  seems  then  you  have  authors  among  you? 
:lys.  That  we  have,  several,  and  those  very  great  men> 
who  have  obliged  the  world,  with  many  useful  and  pro- 
found discoveries.  Cri.  M oschon,  for  instance,  hath 
proved  that  man  and  beast  are  really  of  the  same  nature : 
that  consequently  a  man  need  only  indulge  his  senses 
and  appetites  to  be  as  happy  as  a  brute.  Gorgias  hath 
gone  further,  demonstrating  man  to  be  a  piece  of  clock* 
work  or  madiine  $  and  that  thought  or  reason  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  impulse  of  one  ball  against  another. 
Cunon  hath  made  noble  use  of  these  discoveries,  prov- 
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ing  as  deariy  as  any  proposition  in  mathematics^  that 
conscience  is  a  whim,  and  morality  a  prgikUce ;  and 
that  a  man  is  no  more  accomitable  for  his  actions  than  a 
^lock  b  for  striking.  Tryphon  hath  written  irrefrar- 
gably  on  the  usefulness  of  vice.  Thrasenor  hath  con- 
futed the  foolish  prejudice  men  had  against  atheism^ 
shewing  that  a  republic  of  atheists  might  live  very  hap- 
pily together.  Demylas  hath  made  a  jest  of  loyalty,  and 
convinced  the  world  there  is  nothing  in  it :  to  him  and 
another  philosopher  of  the  same  stamp  this  age  is  in* 
debted  for  discovering,  that  public  spirit  is  an  idle  en* 
thusiasm,  whidi  seizeth  only  on  weak  minds.  It  would 
be  endless  to  recount  the  discoveries  made  by  writers  of 
this  sect.  LifB.  But  the  master-piece  and  finishing 
stroke  is  a  learned  anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras,  con- 
taining a  demonstration  against  the  being  of  God :  which 
it  is  conceived  the  public  is  not  yet  ripe  for.  But  I  aiA 
assured  by  some  judidous  friends  who  have  seen  it,  that 
it  is  as  dear  as  daylight,  and  will  do  a  world  of  good, 
at  one  blow  demolishing  the  whole  system  of  rdigion. 
These  discoveries  are  published  by  our  philosophers, 
sometimes  in  just  volumes,  but  often  in  pamphlets  and 
loose  papers  for  their  readier  conveyance  through  the 
kingdom.  And  to  them  must  be  ascribed  that  absolute 
and  independent  freedom,  which  groweth  so  fast  to  the 
terror  of  all  bigots.  Even  the  dull  and  ignorant  begin 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  be  influenced  by  the  example 
and  authority  of  so  many  ingenious  men.  Ewph.  It 
should  seem  by  this  account  that  your  sect  extend  their 
discoveries  beyond  religion;  and  that  loyalty  to  his 
prince,  and  reverence  for  the  laws,,  are  but  mean  things 
in  the  eye  of  a  minute  philosopher,  lys.  Very  mean ;  we 
are  too  wise  to  think  there  is  any  thing  sacred  either  in 
king  or  constitution,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  else.  A  man 
of  sense  may  perhaps  seem  to  pay  an  occasional  regard  to 
his  prince ;  but  this  is  no  more  at  bottom  than  what  he 
pays  to  God,  when  he  kneels  at  the-sacrament  to  qualify 
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himsdf  for  an  office.  Fear  Qod,  and  honour  the  king, 
are  a  pair  of  slavish  maxims,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
cramped  human  nature,  and  awed  not  only  weak  minds, 
but  e%:en  men  of  good  understanding,  till  their  eyes,  as 
I  observed  before,  were  opened  by  our  philosophers. 
Euph.  Methinks  I  can  easily  comprehend  that;  when 
^e  fear  of  God  is  quite  extinguished,  the  mind  must  be 
very  easy  with  respect  to  other  duties,  which  become 
outward  pretences  and  formalities,  from  the  moment 
that  they  quit  their  hold  upon  the  conscience,  and  con* 
science  always  supposeth  the  being  of  a  God.  But  I 
still  thought  that  Englishmen  of  all  denominations  (how 
widely  soever  they  difier  as  to  some  particular  points) 
agreed  in  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  of  so  much  at  least 
as  is  called  natural  religion,  jilc.  I  have  already  told 
you  my  own  opinion  of  thpse  matters,  and  what  I  know 
to  be  the  opinion  of  many  more.  Cri.  Probably,  £u- 
phranor,  by  the  title  of  Deists,  which  is  sometimes  given 
to  minute  philosophers,  you  have  been  misled  to  ima- 
gine they  believe  and  worship  a  Grod  according  to  the 
light  of  nature :  but  by  living  among  them,  you  may 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  contrary.  They  have  neither 
time,  nor  place,  nor  form  of  Divine  worship ;  they  ofler 
neither  prayers  nor  praises  to  God  in  public ;  and  in 
their  private  practice  shew  a  contempt  or  dislike  even  of 
the  duties  of  natural  religion.  For  instance,  the  saying 
grace  before  and  after  m^als  is  a  plain  point  of  natural 
worship,  and  was  once  universally  practised ;  but  in  pro- 
portion as  this  sect  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid  aside, 
not  only  by  the  minute  philosophers  themselves,  who 
would  be  infinitely  ashamed  of  such  a  weakness  as  to 
beg  God*s  blessing,  or  give  God  thanks  for  their  daily 
food  ;  but  also  by  others  who  are  afi^d  of  being  thought 
fools  by  the  minute  philosophers.  Etq)h.  Is  it  possible 
that  men,  who  really  believe  a  God,  should  yet  decline 
paying  so  easy  and  reasonable  a  duty  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  contempt  of  atheists  ?  Cri.  I  tell  you  there  are 
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many^  who«  believing  in  their  hearts  the  truth  of  religion, 
are  yet  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own  it^  lest  they  should  for- 
feit thdr  reputation  mtii  those  who  have  the  good  lucl: 
to  pass  for  great  wits  and  men  of  genius.  Ak.  O  Eu-> 
phranor  I  we  must  make  allowance  for  Crito*8  prgudioe : 
he  is  a  worthy  gentleman^  and  means  wdL  But  doth  it 
not  look  like  [ntjudice  to  ascribe  the  respect  that  is  paid 
our  ingenious  free-thinkers  rather  to  good  luck  thsui  to 
merit  ?  Eupk.  I  acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very 
wonderful^  and  that  those  authors  must  needs  be  great 
men  who  are  able  to  prove  such  paradoxes :  for  example, 
that  so  knowing  a  man  as  a  minute  philosojdier  should 
be  a  mere  madiine^  or  at  best  no  better  than  a  brute. 
jik.  It  is  a  true  maxim^  that  a  man  should  think  with 
the  learned  and  speak  with  the  vulgar.  I  should  be  loath 
to  place  a  gentleman  of  merit  in  such  a  lights  before  pre- 
judiced or  ignorant  men.  The  tenets  of  our  philosophy 
have  this  in  common  vrith  many  other  truths  in  meta- 
physics^  geometry,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
that  vulgar  ears  cannot  bear  them.  All  our  discoveries 
and  notions  are  in  themselves  true  and  certain ;  but  the^r 
are  at  present  known  only  to  the  better  sort^  and  would 
sound  strange  and  odd  among  the  vulgar.  But  this,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  with  time.  Euph.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  vulgar  minds  should  be  startled  at  the 
notions  of  your  philosophy.  Cri.  Truly  a  very  curious 
sort  of  philosophy,  and  much  to  be  admired. 

XIII.  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken 
a  direct  contrary  course  to  all  the  great  philosophers  of 
former  ages,  who  made  it  their  endeavour  to  raise  and 
re^ne  human  kind,  and  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  brute ;  to  moderate  and  subdue  men*s  appetites ; 
to  remind  them  of  the  dignity  of  their  nature ;  to  awaken 
and  improve  their  superior  faculties,  and  direct  them 
to  the  noblest  objects ;  to  possess  moi's  minds  vrith  a 
high  sense  of  the  diinnity,  of  the  supreme  good,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.    They  took  great  pains  to 
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Strengthen  the  obligations  to  virtue,  and  upon  all  those 
subjects  have  wrought  out  noble  theories,  and  treated 
with  singular  force  of  rea$on.    But  it  seems  our  minute 
philosophers  act  the  reverse  of  all  other  wise  and  think- 
ing men ;  it  being  their  end  and  aim  to  erase  the  prin* 
ciples  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of 
roan,  to  unhinge  all  order  of  civil  life,  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  morality,  and,  instead  of  improving  and 
ennobling  our  natures^  to  bring  us  down  to  the  maxims 
and  way  of  thinking  of  the  most  uneducated  and  bar^ 
barous  nations,  and  even  to  degrade  human  kind  to  a 
level  with  brute  beasts.    And  all  the  while  they  would 
pass  upon  the  world  for  men  of  deep  knowledge.    But, 
in  effect,  what  is  all  this  negative  knowledge  better  than 
downright  savage  ignorance  i    That  there  is  no  Pro^ 
vidence,  no  spirit,,  no  future  state,  no  moral  duty :  truly 
a  fine  system  for  an  honest  man  to  own,  or  an  ingenious 
man  to  value  himself  upon  1  Alciphron,  who  heard  this 
discourse  with  some  uneasiness,  very  gravely  replied. 
Disputes  are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity, but  by  the  force  of  reason.    You  may  pass,  indeed, 
general  reflections  on  our  notions,  and  call  them  brutal 
and  barbarous  if  you  please :  but  it  is  such  brutality  and 
such  barbarism  as  few  could  have  attained  to  if  men  of 
the  greatest  genius  had  not  broken  the  ice,  there  being 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  get  the  better  of  edu- 
cation, and  conquer  old  prejudices.    To  remove  and 
cast  off  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  has  been  gathering  upon 
the  soul  from  our  very  infancy,  requires  great  courage 
and  great  strength  of  Acuities.     Our   philosophers, 
therefore,  do  well  deserve  the  name  of  esprils  farts^ 
men  qf  strong  headsyfree-thinhersy  and  such  like  appel- 
lations betokening  great  force  and  liberty  of  mind.    It 
is  very  possible,  the  heroic  labours  of  these  men  may. 
be  represented  (for  what  is  not  capable  of  misrepresent- 
ation ?)  as  a  piratical  plundering,  and  stripping  Uie  mind 
of  its  wealth  and  ornaments,  wh^  it  is  in  truth  divest- 
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ing  it  only  of  its  prgudices^  and  reducing  it  to  its  un- 
tainted original  state  of  nature.  Oh  iiature !  the  ge^- 
nuine  beauty  of  pure  nature  1  Efq)h.  You  seem  very 
much  taken  with  the  beauty  of  nature.  Be  pleased  to 
tell  me,  Aldphron,  what  those  things  are  which  you 
esteem  natural,  or  by  what  mark  I  may  know  them. 

XrV.  jilc.  For  a  thing  to  be  natural,  for  instance^ 
to  the  mind  of  man,  it  must  appear  originally  therein, 
it  must  be  universally  in  all  men,  it  must  be  invariably 
the  same  in  all  nations  and  ages.    These  limitations  of 
ori^nal,  universal,  and  invariable,  exclude  all  those  no- 
tions found  in  the  human  mind,  which  are  the  eflfect  of 
custom  and  education.    The  case  is  the  same  with  re^ 
spect  to  all  other  species  of  beings.   A  cat,  for  example, 
hath  a  natural  inclination  to  pursue  a  mouse,  because  it 
agrees  with  the  fdrementioned  marks.     But  if  a  cat  be 
taught  to  play  tricks,  you  will  not  say  those  tricks  aj^e 
natural.     For  the  same  reason  if  upon  a  plum-tree 
peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  nobody  will  say  they 
are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum-tree.    Etq)k*  But 
to. return  to  man :  it  seems  you  allow  those  things  alone 
to  be  natural  to  him,  which  shew  themselves  upon  his 
first  entrance  into  the  worid ;  to  wit,  the  senses  and 
isuch  passions  and  appetites  as  are  discovered  upon  the 
first  application  of  their  respective  objects,     ^/c.  That 
is  my  opinion.     Euph.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  if  from  a 
young  apple-tree  after  a  certain  period  of  time  there 
should  shoot  forth  leaves,  blossoms,  and  apples ;  would 
you  deny  these  things  to  be  natural,  because  they  did 
not  discover  and  display  themselves  in  the  tender  bud  ? 
u4lc.  I  would  not.     Euph.  And  suppose  that  in  a  man 
after  a  certain  season,  the  appetite  of  lust  or  the  faculty 
of  reason  shall  shoot  forth,  open  and  display  themselves 
as  leaves  and  blossoms  do  in  a  tree ;  would  you,  there- 
fore, deny  them  to  be  natural  to  him,  because  they  did 
not  appear  in  his  original  infancy  ?     jilc.  I  acknowledge 
I  would  not.     Eiq)h.  It  seems  therefore,  that  the  first 
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mark  of  a  thing's  being  natural  to  the  tnind  was  not 
warily  laid  down  by  you ;  to  wit^  that  it  should  appear 
originally  in  it.    Ale*  It  seems  so.    -Euph.  Again,  in* 
form  me,  Alciphron^  whether  you  do  not  think  it  natu- 
ral for  an  orange-plant  to  produce  oranges  ?   Ak.  I  do. 
Euph.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  shall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a  good  sallad ; 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  same  island,  it  may  with 
much  pains  and  culture  thrive  and  produce  indifferent 
fruit ;  but  in  Portugal  or  Naples  it  will  produce  much 
better  with  little  or  no  pains.  Is  this  true  or  not  ?    Ale. 
It  is  true.    Euph.  The  plant  being  the  same  in  all  places 
doth  not  produce  the  same  fruity  sun^  soil,  and  culti- 
vation^ making  a  difierence.    Ale*  I  grant  it.     Euph. 
And  since  the  case  is,  you  say,  the  same  with  respect 
to  all  species,  why  may  we  not  conclude,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  that  things  may  be  natural  to  human  kind,  and 
yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor  invariably  the  same 
where  they  are  found  ?     Ale.    Hold,  Euphranor,  you 
must  explain  yourself  further.     I  shall  not  be  over  hasty 
in  my  concessions.     Lys.  You  are  in  the  right,  Alci- 
phron,  to  stand  upon  your  guard.    I  do  not  like  these 
ensnaring  questions.    Euph.  I  desire  you  to  make  no 
concessions  in  complaisance  to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me 
your  opinion  upon  each  particular,  that  we  may  under- 
stand one  another,  know  wherein  we  agree,  and  proceed 
jointly  in  finding  out  the  truth.  But  (added  Euphranor, 
turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the  gentlemen  are  against 
a  free  and  &ir  inquiry,  I  shall  ^ve  them  no  further 
trouble.    Ale.  Our  opinions  will  stand  the  test.    We 
fear  no  trial :  proceed  as  you  please.     Euph.  It  seems 
then  that,  from  what  you  have  granted,  it  should  follow, 
things  may  be  natural  to  men,  although  they  do  not 
actually  shew  themselves  in  all  men,  nor  in  equal  per- 
fection ;  there  being  as  great  difference  of  culture  and 
every  other  advantage  with  respect  to  human  nature,  as 
ift  to  be  found  with  respect  to  the  vegetaUe  nature  of 
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plants^  to  use  your  own  similitude,  is  it  so  or  not  ? 
jilc.  It  is.   ,  Euph.  Answer  me,  Alciphron,  do  not 
men  in  all  times  ^nd  places*  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain 
age  express  their  thoughts  by  speech  ?    Ale.  They  do. 
Eujjh.  Sliould  it  not  seem  then  that  language  is  na- 
tural ?    Ale.  It  should.    Euph.  And  yd:  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  languages.    Ale.  I  acknowledge  there  is. 
Euph*  From  all  this  will  it  not  follow,  a  thing  may  be 
natural  and  yet  admit  of  variety  ?    Ale.  I  grant  it  will. 
Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore  to  follow,  that  a 
thing  may  be  natural  to  mankind,  though  it  have  not 
those  marks  or  conditions  assigned ;  though  it  be  not 
'  original,  universal,  and  invariable  ?    Ale.  It  should. 
Euph.  And  that  consequently  religious  worship  and  civil 
government  may  be  natural  to  man,  notvritlistanding 
they  admit  of  sundry  forms  and  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection ?    Ak.  It  seems  so.    Euph.  You  have  granted 
already  that  reason  is  natural  to  mankind.    Ale.  I  have. 
Euph.  Whatever  therefore  is  agreeable  to  reason  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.    Ale.  It  is.    Euph. 
Will  it  not  follow  from  hence  that  truth  and  virtue  are 
natural  to  man  ?    Ale.  Whatever  is  reasonable  I  admit 
to  be  natural.     Euph.  And  as  those  fruits  which  grow 
from  the  most  generous  and  mature  stock,  in  the  choicest 
soil,  and  with  the  best  culture,  are  most  esteenied; 
even  so  ought  we  not  to  think,  those  sublime  truths, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  mature  thought,  and  have  been 
rationally  Reduced  by  men  of  the  best  and  most  improved 
understandings,  to  be  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
rational  nature  of  man  ?     And  if  so,  being  in  fact  rea- 
sonable, natural,  and  true,  they  ought  not  to  be  esteemed 
unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education,  and  groundless 
prejudices,  because  they  are  raised  and  forwarded  by 
manuring  and  cultivating  our  tender  minds,  because 
they  take  early  root  and  sprout  forth,  betimes  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  our  instructors.    Ale.  Agreed, 
provided  still  they  may  be  rationally  deduced :  but  to 
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take  this  for  granted  of  what  men  vulgarly  call  the 
truths  of  morality  and  religion,  would  be  b^gihg  the 
question.  Euph.  You  are  in  the  right :  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, take  for  granted  that  they  are  rationally  deduced. 
I  only  suppose  that,  if  they  are,  they  must  be  allowed 
natural  to  man,  or  in  other  words  agreeable  to,  and 
growing  from,  the  most  excellent  and  peculiar  part  of 
human  nature.  Ale.  I  have  nothing  to  object  to  this. 
Euph.  What  shall  we  think  then  of  your  former  asser- 
tions ;  that  nothing  is  natural  to  man  but  what  may  be 
found  in  all  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages  of  the  world ; 
that,  to  obtain  a  genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we  must 
extirpate  all  the  effects  of  education  and  instruction, 
and  regard  only  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  which 
are  to  be  found  originally  in  all  mankind ;  that,  there- 
fore,  the  notion  of  a  God  can  have  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture, as  not  being  ori^nally  in  the  mind,  nor  the  same 
in  all  men  ?  Be  pleased  to  reconcile  these  things  with 
your  late  concessions,  which  the  force  of  truth  seems  to 
have  extorted  from  you. 

XV.  jilc.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be 
not  one  and  the  same  uniform  invariable  thing :  and,  if 
so,  whether  the  many  different  and  inconsistent  notions 
which  men  entertain  of  God  and  duty,  be  not  a  plain 
proof  there  is  no  truth  in  them  ?  EupL  That  truth  is 
constant  and  uniform  I  freely  own,  and  that  consequently 
opinions  repugnant  to  each  other  cannot  be  true :  but  I 
think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they  are  all  alike  false. 
If  among  various  opinions  about  the  same  thing,  one  be 
grounded  on  clear  and  evident  reasons,  that  is  to  be 
thought  true,  and  others  only  so  far  as  they  consist  with 
it.  Reason  is  the  same,  and  rightly  applied  will  lead  to 
tlie  same  conclusions,  in  all  times  and  places.  Socrates 
two  thousand  years  ago  seems  to  have  reasoned  himself 
into  the  same  notion  of  a  God  which  is  entertained,  by 
the  philosophers  of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that  name 
to  any  who  are  not  atheists.    And  the  remark  of  Con^ 
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BnAfoi,  that  a  man  riunild  guard  in  hb  youth  agaiiuit 
lost^  in  manhood  against  fiu^tion^  and  in  old  i^  against 
oDvdtDUsness^  is  a3  current  morality  in  Europe  as  in 
China,    j^lc.  But  still  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  aU 
men  thought  the  same  way  >  difference  of  opinions  im* 
{dying  uncertainty.    Euph.  Tell  me^  Alciphron^  what 
you  take  to  be  the  cause  of  a  lunar  eclipae.    ^/c.  The 
shadow  of  the  earth  interposing  between  the  sun  and 
moaa.     Euph*  Are  you  assured  of  this?    Ale.  Un- 
doubtedly.   Euph.  Are  all  mankind  agreed  in  this 
truth?    jffc.  By  no  means.    Ignomnt  and  barbarous 
people  assign  different  ridiculous  causes  of  this  appear-r 
ance^    Euph.  It  seems  then  there  are  diiSferent  opinions 
about  the  nature  of  an  eclipse.    Ale.  There  are.  Euph^ 
And  nevertheless  one  of  these  opinions  is  true.  Ale.  It 
is.    Etxph.  Diversity  therefore  of  opinions  about  a  thing  > 
doth  not  hinder  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  and  onia 
oT  the  opinions  concerning  it  may  be  true.    Ale.  I  ac- 
knowledge it.    Etq)h.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
your  argument  against  the  belief  of  a  God  from  the 
TOt-iety  of  opinions  about  his  nature  is  not  conclusive. 
Kpr  do  I  see  how  you  can  conclude  against  the  truth  of 
any  moral  or  religious  tenet,  from  the  various  opinions 
of  men  Upon  the  same  subject.     Might  not  a  man  as 
well  argue,  that  no  historical  account  of  a  matter  of  fact 
can  be  true,  when  different  relations  are  given  of  ii  ? 
Of  may  we  not  as  well  infer,  that  because  the  several 
sects  of  philosophy  maintain  different  opinions,  none  of 
them  can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  minute  philoso- 
phers themselves  ?     During  this  conversation  Ly sides 
seemed  uneasy,  like  one  that  wished  in  his  heart  there 
was  no  God.     Aldphron,  said  he,  methinks  you  sit  by 
very  tamely,  while  Euphranor  saps  the  foundation  of 
our  tenets.     Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Aldphron  :  a* 
skilful  gamester  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adversary 
by«yielding  him  some  advantage  at  first.     I  am  glad» 
said  h^  turning  to  Euphranor,  tihat  you  are  dnwn  in  to 
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BTgae-  and  make  your  appeals  to  reason.  For  my  part?  ^ 
'vHerever  reason  leads  I  shall  ndt  be  afraid  to  follow. 
Know  then^  Euphranor,  that  I  freely  give  up  what  you 
now  contend  for.  I  do  not  value '  die  success  of  a  few 
crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a  loose  discourse^  any  more 
than  the  Turks  do  the  loss  of  that  vile  infantry  they 
place  in  the  front  of  their  armies^  for  no  other  end  but 
to  waste  the  powder  and  blunt  the  swords  of  thdr  ene^ 
mies.  Be  assured  I  have  in  reserve  a  body  of  othorr 
guess  arguments,  which  I  am  ready  to  produce.    I  will 

undertake  to  prove >  Euph.  O  Alciphron !  I  do  not 

doubt  your  faculty  of  proving.  But  before  I  put  you  to 
the  trouble  of  any  farther  proofs,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  notions  of  your  ipinute  philosophy 
are  worth  proving*  I  mean,  whether  they  are  of  use 
and  service  to  mankind. 

XVI.  jflc.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
a  thing  may  be  usefol  to  one  man's  views,  and  not  tq 
another*s :  hut  truth  is  truth,  whether  useful  or  not, 
and  must  not  be  measured  by  the  convenience  of  this 
or  that  man,  or  party  of  men.  Euph.  But  .is  not  the 
general  good  of  mankind  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule 
and  measure  of  moral  truths,  of  all  such  truths  as  direct 
or  influence  the  moral  actions  of  men?  jilc.  Tliat 
point  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know,  indeed,  that  legislar 
tors,  and  divines,  arid  politicians,  have  always  alleged, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind,  that 
they  should  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  slavish  notions  of  re-r 
ligion  and  morality.  But  granting  all  this,  bow  will  it 
prove  these  notions  to  be  true?  Convenience  is  one 
thing,  and  truth  is  another.  A  genuine  philosopher, 
therefore,  will  overlook  all  advantages,  and  consider 
only  truth  itself  as  such.  EupL  Tell  me,  Alciphron, 
is  your  genuine  philoso{^er  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool  ?  ^/c 
Without  question,  the  wisest  of  men.  Euph.  Which 
is  to  be  thought  the  wise  man,  he  who  acts  with  de« 
sign,  or  he  who  acts  at  random?  Jk.  He  wbo  acts 
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with  design.  Etiph.  Whoever  acts  with  de^gnv  acts 
for  some  end :  doth  he  not  ?  ^Ic.  He  doth.  Eupk. 
And  a  wise  man  for  a  good  end  ?  ^/c.  Troe.  Eupk. 
And  he  sheweth  his  wisdom  in  making  choice  of  fit 
means  to  obtain  his  end  ?  jilc.  I  acknowledge  it. 
Euph.  By  how  much  therefore  the  end  proposed  is 
more  excellent,  and  by  how  much  fitter  the  means  em- 
^ployed  are  to  obtain  it,  so  much  the  wiser  is  the  agent 
to  be  esteemed  ?  j4lc.  This  seems  to  be  true.  Etiph. 
Can  a  rational  agent  propose  a  more  excellent  end  than 
happiness  ?^/(t;.  He  cannot  Euph.  Of  good  things, 
the  greater  good  is  most  excellent,  jilc.  Doubtless. 
Euph.  Is  not  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  a  greater 
good,  than  the  private  happiness  of  one  man,  or  of 
some  certain  men  ?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore the  most  excellent  end  ?  j41c.  It  seems  so.  Euph. 
Are  not  then  those  who  pursue  this  end  by  the  pro- 
perest  methods  to  be  thought  the  wisest  men  ?  Ale.  I 
grant  they  are.  Euph.  Which  is  a  wise  man  governed 
by,  wise  or  foolish  notions  ?  Ale.  By  wise,  doubtles9. 
Euph.  It  seems  then  to  follow,  that  he  who  promotes 
the  general  well-being  of  mankind  by  the  proper  neces- 
sary means,  is  truly  wise,  and  acts  upon  wise  grounds. 
Ale.  It  should  seem  so.  Euph.  And  is  not  folly  of 
an  opposite  nature  to  wisdom?  Ale.  It  is.  Euph. 
Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that  those  men  are 
foolish  who  go  about  to  unhinge  such  principles  as  have 
a  necessary  connexion  with  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind? Ale.  Perhaps  this  might  be  granted:  but  at 
the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  deny  it.  Euph.  How!  you  will  not  surely  deny 
the  conclusion,  when  you  admit  the  premises.  Ale.  I 
would  fain  know  upon  what  terms  we  argue ;  whether 
in  this  progress  of  question  and  answer,  if  a  man  makes 
a  slip,  it  be  utterly  irretrievable  ?  For  if  you  are  on  the 
catch  to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage,  without  allowing 
for  surprise  or  inattention,  I  must  tell  you  this  is  not 
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the  way  to  oonvince  my  judgment.     Euph.  O  Alci- 
phfon  !  I  aim  not  at  triumph,  but  at  truth.    You  are 
therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been 
said,  and  to  recover  or  correct  any  slip  you  have  made. 
But  then  you  must  distinctly  point  it  out :  otherwise 
it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion. 
^ic.  I  agree  with  you  upon  these  terms  jointly  to  pro- 
ceed in  search  of  trutli,  for  to  that  I  am  sincerely  devoted. 
In  the  progress  of  our  present  inquiry  I  was,  it  seems, 
guilty  of  an  oversight,  in  acknowledging  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind  to  be  a  greater  good  than  the 
particular  happiness  of  one  man.     For  in  fact  the  in- 
dividual happiness  of  every  man  alone,  constitutes  his 
own  entire  good.    The  happiness  of  other  men,  making 
no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  respect  to  me  a  good  :  I 
mean  a  true  natural  good.     It  cannot  therefore  be  a 
reasonable  end  to  be  proposed  by  me  in  truth  and  na* 
ture  (for  I  do  not  sp€^  of  political  pretences),  since  no 
wise  man  will  pursue  an  end  which  doth  not  concern 
him.    Tliis  is  the  voice  of  nature.     Oh  nature !  thou 
art  the  fountain,  original,  and  pattern,  of  all  that  is  good 
and  wise.  Euph.  You  would  like  then  to  follow  nature, 
and  propose  her  as  a  guide  and  pattern  for  your  imi- 
tation?   jilc.  Of  all  things.     Euph.  Whence  do  you 
gather  this  respect  for  nature  ?    ^/c.  From  the  excd^ 
lency .  of  her  productions.     Euph.  In  a  vegetable,  for 
instance,  you  say  there  is  use  and  excellency,  because 
the  several  parts  of  it  are  so  connected  and  fitted  to 
each  other,  as  to  protect  and  nourish  the  whole,  make 
the  individual  grow,  and  propagate  the  kind,  and  be- 
cause in  its  fruits  or.  qualities  it  is  adapted  to  please  the 
sense,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  man.    jilc.  Even 
so.     Euph.  In  like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  ex- 
cellency of  animal  bodies  from  observing  the  frame  and 
fitness  of  their  several  parts,  by  which  they  mutually 
cons(nre  to  the  well-being  of  eadi  other  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  ?  Do  you  not  also  observe  a  natural  imion  and 
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consent  tetwiten  animals  of  the  same  kind,  ind  that 
even  different  kinds  of  animals  have  certain  qualities 
and  instincts  vi^hereby  they  contribute  to  the  extrctse^ 
noorishment,  and  delight^  of  each  othar  i  Even  the  in^ 
animate  unoiganized  elements  seem  to  have  an  exod* 
lenod  relative  to  each  other.  Where  was  the  exceUency 
of  water^  if  it  did  not  cause  herbs  and  v^tables  to  Spring 
fix)m  the  earth)  and  put  forth  £owers  and  fruits  ?  And 
what  would  become  ci  the  beauty  of  the  earthy  if  it  was 
not  warmed  by  the  sun,  moistened  by  water,  and  fanned 
by  air  ?  Throughout  the  whole  system  of  the  visible  and 
natural  world,  do  you  not  perceive  a  mutual  connexion 
and  correspondence  of  parts  ?  And  is  it  not  firom  hence 
that  you  fiiame  an  idea  of  the  perfection,  and  orden 
and  beauty,  of  nature  ?  jilc.  All  this  I  grant.  EupL 
And  have  not  the  Stoics  heretofore  said  (who  were  no 
more  bigots  than  you  are)>  and  did  you  not  yourself  say^ 
this  pattern  of  order  was  worthy  the  imitation  of  ratio-* 
nal  agents  ?  jilc.  I  do  not  deny  this  to  be  true.  Euph. 
Ought  we  not  therefore  to  infer  the  same  union,  order^ 
and  regularity,  in  the  moral  world  that  we  perceive  to 
be  in  the  natural  ?  j41c.  We  ought.  £upfu  Should  it 
not  therefore  seem  to  follow,  that  reasonable  creatures 
were,  as  the  philosophical  Emperor  *  observes,  made 
one  for  another  ;  and  consequently  that  man  ought  not 
to  consider  himself  as  an  independent  individual,  whose 
happiness  is  not  connected  with  that  of  other  men  ; 
but  mther  as  the  part  of  a  whole,  to  the  common  good 
of  which  he  ought  to  conspire,  and  order  his  ways  and 
actions  suitably,  if  he  would  live  according  to  nature  ? 
jjflc.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  what  then?  Euph. 
Will  it  not  follow  that  a  wise  man  should  consider  and 
pursue  his  private  good,  with  regard  to  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  other  men  ?  In  granting  of  which,  you 
thought  yourself  guilty  of  an  oversight.  Though,  in- 
deed, the  sympathy  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  the  mu- 
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tual  affections  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together^ 
have  been  always  allowed  a  plain  proof  of  this  point : 
and  though  it  was  the  constant  doctrine  of  those  who 
were  esteemed  the  wisest  and  most  thinking  men  among 
the  ancients,  as  the  Platonists^  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics  i 
to  say  nothing  of  Christians,  whom  you  pronounce  to 
be  an  unthinking  prqudiced  sort  of  people,  jilc.  I  shall 
not  dispute  this  point  with  yon.     Etiph.  Since  there- 
fore we  are  so  faf  agreed,  should  it  not  seem  to  follow 
from  the  premises,  that  the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future 
^tate,  and  of  moral  duties,  are  the  only  wise,  right,  and 
genuine  principles  of  human  conduct,  in  case  they  have 
a  necessary  connexion  with  the  well-being  of  mankind  ? 
This  conclusion  you  have  been  led  to  by  your  own  con- 
cessions and  by  the  analogy  of  nature.     j41c.  I  have 
been  drawn  into  it  step  by  step  through  several  prelimi- 
naries, which  I  cannot  well  c^  to  mind :  bnt  one  diing 
I  observe,  that  you  build  on  the  necessary  connefion 
those  principles  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind^ 
which  is  a  point  neither  proved  nor  granted.     Z^s. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  grand  fundamental  pr^udice,  as  I 
doubt  not,  if  I  had  time,  I  could  make  appear.     But  it 
is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit,  defer  this  sub- 
ject till  to-morrow.    Upon  which  motion  of  Lysides^ 
we  put  an  end  to  our  conversation  for  that  evening. 


THE  SECOND  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Vulgar  error,  that  vice  is  hurtful.  IT.  The  benefit  of  drunken- 
ness, gaming,  and  whoring.  III.  Prejudice  against  vice  wearing 
off.  IV.  Its  usefulness  illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Callicles 
and-Telesilla.  V.  The  reasoning  of  Ly  sides  in  b^ialf  of  vice  ex- 
amined. VI.  Wrong  to  punish  actions,  .when  the  doctrines  whence 
thej  flow  are  tolerated.  VII.  Hazardous  experiment  of  the  nu. 
nute  philosophers.  VIII.  Their  doctrine  of  circulation  and  revolu- 
tion. IX.  Their  sense  of  a  reformation.  X.  Riches  alone  not 
the  ptiblic  weal.  XI.  Authority  of  mmute  philosophers ;  thett 
prejudice  against  religion.  XII.  Efkcts  of  luxury :  virtue,  whe* 
ther  notional  ?  XIII.  Pleasure  of  sense.  XIV.  What  sort  of 
pleasure  most  natural  to  man.  XV.  Dignity  of  human  nature. 
XVI.  Pleasure  mistaken.  XVII.  Amusements,  misery,  and  cow- 
ardice,'of  minute  philosophers.  XVIII.  Rakes  cannot  reckon. 
XIX.  Abilities  and  success  of  minute  philosophen.  XX.  Happy 
effects  of  the  minute  philosophy  in  particular  inslances.  XXI'. 
Their  free  notions  about  government.  XXU.  Eng^d  the  proper 
soil  for  minute  philosophy.  XXIII.  The  policy  and  address  of 
its  professors. '  XXIV.  Merit  of  minute  philosophers  towards 
the  pdblic  XXV.  Their  notions  and  character.  XXVI.  Their 
tendency  towards  popery  and  slavery. 

:i\  Next  morning  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said,  the 
weather  was  so  fine  they  had  a  mind  to  spend  the  day 
abroad^  and  take  a  cold  dinner  under  a  shade  in  some 
pleasant  part  of  the  country.  Whereupon,  after  break- 
fast, we  went  dovra  to  a  beach  about  half  a  mile  ofF; 
where  we  walked  on  the  smooth  sand,  with  the  ocean  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  wild  broken  rocks,  inter- 
mixed with  shady  trees  and  springs  of  water,  till  the  sun 
began  to  be  uneasy.  We  then  withdrew  into  a  hollow 
glade,  between  two  rocks,}  where  we  had  no  sooner  seat- 
ed ourselves  but  Lysides]  addressing  himself  to  Euphra- 
nor,  said,  I  am  now  ready  to  perform  what  I  undertook 
last  evening,  which  was  to  shew,  there  is  nothing  in  that 
necessary  connexion  which  some  men  imagine  between 
those  principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  good. 
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I  freely  own^  that  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  .authority  of  legislators  or  philosophers,  it  must  go 
against  us.  For  those  men  generally  take  it  for  granted, 
that  vice  is  pernicious  to  the  public ;  and  that  men  can- 
not be  kept  from  vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
sense  of  a  future  state :  whence  they  are  induced  to  think 
the  belief  of  such  things  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
huipan  kind.     This  false  potion  hath  prevailed  for  many 
ages  in  the  worlds  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief, 
being  in  truth  the  cause  of  religious  establishments,  and 
gaining  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  laws  and 
magistrates  to  the  clergy  and  their  superstitions.    Even 
some  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  who  agreed  with 
our  sect  in  denying  a  Providence  and' the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  had  nevertheless  the  weakness  to  lie  under  the 
common  prejudice,  that  vice  was  hurtful  to  societies  of 
men.    But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great  philo- 
sophers, who  have  undeceived  the  worlds  and  proved  to 
a  demonstration  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits. 
This  discovery  was  reserved  to  our  times^  and  our  sect 
hath  the  glory  of  it.     Cri.  It  is  possible  some  men  of 
fine  understanding  might  in  former  ages  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  important  truth ;  but  it  may  be  presumed 
they  lived  in  ignorant  times   and  bigoted  countries^ 
which  were  not  ripe  for  such  a  discovery.    Lys.  Men 
of  narrow  capacities  and  short  sight,  being  able  to  see  no 
further  than  one  link  in  a  chain  of  .consequences,  are 
shocked  at  small  evils  which  attend  upon  vice.    But 
those  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and  look  through  a 
long  series  of  events,  may  behold  happiness  resulting 
from  vice,  and  good  springing  out  of  evil  in  a  thousand 
instances.    To  prove  my  point .  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  authorities  or  far-fetched  arguments,  but  bring  you 
to  plain  matter  of  fact.  Do  but  take  a  view  of  eadi  par- 
ticular vice^  and  trace  it  through  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences, and. then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the  advantage 
it  brings  to  the  public. 
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IL  Drunkenness^  for  instance^  is  by  your  nobef  moml- 
ists  thooght  a  pernicious  vic0 ;  but  it  is  fot  want  cf  cmi* 
sidering  the  good  effectil  that  fk>w  from  it  For^  in  the 
first  place^  it  increases  the  malt  tax^  a  prindfMd  tomch  of 
his  migesty's  revenue,  and  thereby  pfomotes  the  safe- 
ty, strength^  and  glory,  of  the  nation.  Sdoondly,  it  em* 
ploys  a  great  number  of  hands,  the  brewer>  the  maltster^ 
the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in  hops,  the  smkh>  the  car* 
penter,  the  brazier,  the  joiner^^  with  all  other  artifkxm 
necessary  to  supply  those  enumerated  mth  their  respeo* 
tive  instruments  and  utensils^  All  which  advantageis 
are  procured  from  drunkenness  in  the  vulgar  way^  by 
strong  beer.  This  point  is  so  clear  it  will  admit  of  no 
dispute.  But  while  you  are  forced  to  allow  thus  much^ 
I  foresee  you  are  ready  to  object  against  drankaaness 
occasioned  by  wine  and  spirits^  as  exporting  wealth  into 
foreign  countries.  But  you  do  not  reflect  on  the  mim* 
her  of  hands  which  even  this  sets  on  work  at  homiet  the 
distillers,  the  vintners,  the  merchants^  &e  saflors,  the 
shipwrights,  with  all  those  who  are  employed  towards 
victualling  and  fitting  out  ships,  which  upon  a  nice  com- 
putation will  be  found  to  include  an  incredible  variety  of 
trades  and  callings.  Then  for  freighting  our  ships  to 
answer  these  foreign  importations,  all  our  manufacturers 
tlu-oughout  the  kingdom  are  employed,  the  spinners, 
the  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  wool-a)mber8,  the  carriers, 
the  packers.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  the  woollen.  And  if  it  be  fur- 
tlier  considered  how  many  men  are  enriched  by  all  the 
forementioned  ways  of  trade  and  business,  and  the  ex-* 
penses  of  these  men  and  their  families,  in  all  the  several 
articles  of  convenient  and  fashionable  living,  whereby 
ail  sorts  of  trades  and  callings,  not  only  at  home,  but 
throughout  all  parts  wherever  our  commerce  readies, 
are  kept  in  employment;  you  wilt  be  amazed  at  the 
wonderfully-extended  scene  of  benefits  which  arises  from 
the  single  vice  of  drunkenness,  so  much  run  down  and 
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declaimed  agidnst  by  all  grave  reformers.  With  as  much 
judgment  your  half-witted  folk  are  accudtomed  to  cen- 
sure gaming.  And  indeed  (such  is  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  mankind)  a  gamester  and  a  drunkard  are  thought 
no  better  than  public  nuisances^  when  in  truth  they  do 
each  in  their  way  greatly  conduce  to  the  public  benefit. 
If  you  look  only  on  the  surface  and  first  appearance  of 
things^  you  will  no  doubt  think  playing  at  cards  a  very 
idle  and  fruitless  occupation.  But  dive  deeper^  and  you 
shall  perceive  this  idle  amusement  employs  the  card* 
maker,  and  he  sets  the  paper-mills  at  work,  by  which 
the  poor  i?g-man  is  supported;  not  to  mention  the 
builders  and  workers  in  wood  and  iron  that  are  employed 
in  erecting  and  furnishing  those  mills.  Look  still  deeper 
and  you  shall  find  that  candles  and  chair-hire  employ 
the  industrious  and  the  poor,  who  by  these  means  come 
to  be  relieved  by  sharpers  and  gentlemen,  who  would 
not  give  one  penny  in  charity.  But  you  will  say,  that 
many  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined  by  play,  without 
considering  that  what  one  man  loses  another  gets,  and 
that  consequently  as  many  are  made  as  ruined :  money 
changeth  hands,  and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce  consists.  When  money  is  spent,  it 
is  all  one  to  the  public  who  spends  it.  Suppose  a  fool 
of  quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a  man  of  mean  birth  and 
circumstance,  who  has  more  wit }  In  this  case  what  harm 
doth  the  public  sustain?  Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuity 
is  rewarded,  the  money  stays  at  home,  and  has  a  lively 
drculation,  the  ingenious  sharper  being  enabled  to  set 
up  an  equipage  and  spend  handsomely,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  employing  a  world  of  people.  But  you 
will  perhaps  object,  that  a  man  reduced  by  play  may  be 
put  upon  desperate  courses,  hurtful  to  the  public.  Sup- 
pose the  worst,  and  that  he  turns  highwayman ;  such 
men  have  a  short  life  and  a  merry.  While  he  Kves,  he 
spends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  bet- 
ter for  his  expense.  And  when  his  time  is  come,  a  poor 
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family  m^y  be  relieved  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  set 
upon  his  head.  A  vulgar  eye  looks  on  many  a  man  as 
au;  idle  or  mischievous  fellow,  whom  a  true  philosopher, 
viewing  in  another  light,  considers  as  a  mm  of  pleasant 
occupation,  who  diverts  himself,  and  benefits  the  pubUc, 
and  that  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  employs  a  multitude 
of  men,  and  sets  an  infinite  machine  in  motion,  without 
knowing  the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do  any : 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  gentleman-like  way  of  doing 
good  by  vice.  I  was  considering  play,  and  that  inseii- 
sibly  led  me  to  the  advantages  which  attend  robbing  on 
the  highway.  Oh  the  beautiful  and  never-enough-ad- 
mired  connexion  of  vices !  It  would  take  too  much  time 
to  shew  how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  an  infi- 
nite deal  of  good  takes  its  rise  from  every  one  of  them. 
One  word  for  a  favourite  vice,  and  I  shall  leave  you  to 
make  out  the  rest  yourself  by  applying  the  same  way  of 
reasoning  to  all  other  vices.  A  poor  girl,  who  m^t  not 
have  the  spending  of  half-a-crown  a  week  in  what  you 
call  an  honest  way,  no  sooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  kept-mistress,  but  she  employs  milliners,  laundresses, 
tire-women,  mercers,  and  a  number  of  other  trades,  to 
the  benefit  of  her  country.  It  would  be  endless  to  trace 
and  pursue  every  particular  vice  through  its  consequences 
and  effects,  and  shew  the  vast  advantage  they  all  are  of 
to  the  public.  The  true  springs  that  actuate  the  great 
machine  of  commerce,  and  make  a  flourishing  state, 
have  been  hitherto  little  understood.  Your  moralists 
and  divines  have  for  so  many  ages  been  corrupting  the 
genuine  sense  of  mankind,  and  filling  their  heads  with 
such  absurd  principles,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  few  men 
to  contemplate  real  life  with  an  unprejudiced  eye.  And 
fewer  still  have  sufficient  parts  and  sagacity  to  pursue  a 
long  train  of  consequences,  relations,  and  dependences, 
which  must  be  done  in  order  to  form  a  just  and  entire 
notion  of  the  public  weal.  But,  as  I  said  before,  our 
sect  hath  produced  men  capable  of  these  discoveries,  who 
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have  displayed  them  in  full  light,  and  made  thiem  public 
for  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

III.  Oh !  said  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  discourse 
with  great  attention,  you,  Lysicles,  are  the  very  man  I 
wanted,  eloquent  and  ingenious,  knowing  in  the  princi- 
ples of  your  sect,  and  willing  to  impart  them.  Pray  tell 
me,  do  these  principles  find  an  easy  admission  in  the 
world  ?  Lys.  They  do  among  ingenious  men  and  people 
of  fashion,  though  you  will  sometimes  meet  with  strong 
prejudices  against  them  in  the  middle  sort,  an  dFect  of 
ordinary  talents  and  mean  breeding.  Euph.  I  should 
wonder  if  men  were  not  shocked  at  notions  of  such  a 
surprising  nature,  so  contrary  to  all  laws,  education,  and 
religion.  Lys.  They  would  be  shocked  much  more  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  skilful  address  of  our  philoso- 
phers, who,  considering  that  most  men  are  influenced  by 
names  rather  than  things,  have  introduced  a  certain  polite 
way  of  speaking,  which  lessens  much  of  the  abhorrence 
and  prejudice  towards  vice.  £tipA.  Explain  me  this.  Lya. 
Thus  in  our  dialect,  a  vicious  man  is  a  man  of  pleasure, 
a  sharper  is  one  that  plays  the  whole  game,  a  lady  is  said 
to  have  an  affair,  a  gentleman  to  be  a  gallant,  a  rogue  in 
business  to  be  one  that  knows  the  world.  By  this  means 
we  have  no  such  things  as  sots,  debauchees,  whores, 
rogues,  or  the  like,  in  the  beau  mtrnde^  who  may  enjoy 
their  vices  without  incurring  disagreeable  appellations. 
Emph.  Vice  then  is,  it  seems,  a  fine  thing  with  an  ugly 
name.  Lys.  Be  assured  it  is.  Euph.  It  should  seem 
then,  that  Plato's  fearing  lest  youth  might  be  comipted 
by  those  fables  which  represented  the  gods  vicious,  was 
an  effect  of  his  weakness  and  ignorance.  Lys.  It  was, 
take  my  word  for  it.  Eiq^h.  And  yet  Plato  had  kept 
good  company,  and  lived  in  a  court !  And  Cicero,  who 
knew  the  world  well,  had  a  profound  esteem  for  him !  CrL 
I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato  and  Tully  might  per- 
haps make  a  figure  in  Athens  or  Rome :  but  were  they 
to  revive  in  our  days^  they  would  pass  but  for  underbred 
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pedants,  there  being  at  most  cofFeeThouses  ioi  London^ 
several  able  men  who  could  convince  them  ^bicy  knew 
nothing  (in  whfit  they  are  valued  so  much  for)  morals  and 
politics.  Lys,  How  many  long-headed  men  do  I  know^ 
both  in  the  court-end  and  the  city,  with  five  times  P1ato*8 
sense,  who  care  not  one  straw  what  notions  their  send 
have  of  God  or  virtue. 

IV.  Cri.  I  can  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  Lysides 
by  examples  that  will  make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleb^ 
I^on,  a  minute  philosopher,  took  strict  care  of  his  son'9 
education,  and  entered  him  betimes  in  the  principles  of 
his  sect.  Callicles  (that  was  his  son's  name)  being  8 
youth  of  parts  made  a  notable  progress ;  insomuch  thai 
before  he  became  of  age  he  killed  his  old  covetous  &tther 
with  vexation,  and  ruined  the  estate  he  left  behind  him ; 
or,  in  other  words,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  public^ 
spreading  the  dunghill  collected  by  his  ancestors  over 
the&ce  of  the  nation,  and  making  out  of  one  overgrown 
estate  several  pretty  fortunes  for  ingenious  men,  who  live 
by  the  vioes  of  the  great.  Telesilla,  though  a  woman 
of  quality  and  spirit,  made  no  figure  in  the  world,  till 
she  was  instructed  by  her  husband  in  the  tenets  of  minute 
philosophy,  which  he  wisely  thought  would  prevent  her 
giving  any  thing  in  charity.  From  that  time  she  took 
a  turn  towards  expensive  diversions,  particularly  deep 
play,  by  which  means  she  soon  transferred  a  consider- 
able share  of  his  fortune  to  several  acute  men  skilled  in 
that  mystery,  who  wanted  it  more,  and  circulated  it 
quicker,  than  her  husband  would  have  done,  who  in  re- 
turn hath  got  an  heir  to  his  estate,  having  never  had  a 
child  before.  The  same  Telesilla,  who  was  good  for  no- 
thing as  long  as  she  believed  her  catechism,  now  shines 
in  all  public  places,  is  a  lady  of  gallantry  and  fashion,  and 
has,  by  her  extravagant  parade  in  lace  and  fine  clothes, 
raised  a  spirit  of  expense  in  other  ladies,  very  much  to 
the  public  benefit,  though  it  must  be  owned  to  the  mor- 
tification of  many  frugal  husbands.  While  Crito  related 
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them  fteta  with  a  grave  &oe,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling, 
which  Lysicles  observing.  Superficial  minds,  said  he^ 
may  perbapa  fiiid  something  to  ridicule  in  these  accounts ; 
but  9U  who  are  masters  of  a  just  way  of  thinking  must 
lieeds  see  that  those  maxin^s^  the  benefit  whereof  is  uni- 
versal, and  th^  damage  only  particular  to  private  persons 
or  fiunUies,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a  wise  common- 
wealthy  For  my  part,  said  Euphranor^  I  confess  myself 
to  he  rather  da3zled  and  coqfounded  than  convinced  by 
your  reasoning ;  which,  as  you  observed  yourself,  taking 
in  the  connexion  of  many  distant  points,  requires  great 
extent  of  thought  to  comprehend  it*  I  mu^  therefore 
intreat  you  to  bear  with  my  defects,  suffer  me  to  take  to 
pieces  what  is  too  big  to  be  received  at  once;  and,  where 
I  canqot  keep  pace  with  you,  permit  me  to  follow  you 
atep  by  step,  as  fast  as  I  can.  Lys»  There  is  fpason  in 
what  you  say.  Every  one  cannot  siiddenly  take  a  long 
concatenation  of  a^umepts. 

Eupk.  Your  several  arguments  seem  to  centre  in 
this,  that  vice  circulates  money  and  promotes  industry, 
which  cause  a  people  to  flounsh :  is  it  not  so  ?  Lys. 
It  is.  Euph.  And  the  reason  that  vice  produoeth  this 
e&ct  is,  because  it  causeth  an  ^extravagant  consun^ption, 
Ifvhich  is  the  most  beneficial  to  the  manyfactiires,  their 
enqouragennent  consisting  in  a  quick  demand  and  high 
price?  fjfs.  True.  Euph.  Hence  you  think  a  drunk- 
ard most  benefidal  to  the  brewer  and  the  vintner,  as 
causing  a  quick  consumption  of  liquor,  inasmuch  as  he 
drinks  more  than  other  men  ?  I^fs.  Without  doubts 
fAiph*  Say,  LysicleSy  who  drinks  most,  a  sick  maa 
or  a  healthy  ?  lAfs.  A  healthy.  Euph.  And  which  is 
healthier,  a  sober  man  or  a  drunkard  ?  Lys.  A  sober 
man.  Euph.  A  sober  man  therefore  in  health  may 
drink  more  than  a  drunkard  when  he  is  sick  ?  Lyt.  He 
may.  Euph.  What  think  you,  will  a  man  consume 
more  meat  and  drink  in  a  long  life  or  a  short  one  ? 
Lys.^  \vL  a  long.    EupJu  A  sober  healthy  man,  ihere- 
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fore,  in  a  long  life,  may  circulate  more  money  by  eating 
and  drinking,  than  a  glutton  or  drunkard  in'a  short  one  ? 
Lys.  What  then  ?  Enph.  Why  then  it  should  seem, 
that  he  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the  public  even  -in 
Ihis  way  of  eating  and  drinking.  Lys.  I  shall  never 
own  that  temperance  is  the  way  to  promote  drinking. 
Euph.  But  you  will  own  that  sickness  lessens,  and  death 
puts  an  end  to,  all  drinking  ?  The  same  argument  will 
hold,  for  aught  I  can  see,  with  respect  to  all  other  vices 
that  impair  men's  health  and  shorten  their  lives.  And 
if  we  admit  this,  it- will  not  be  so  clear  a  point  that  vice 
hath  merit  towards  the  public.  Lys.  But  admitting 
that  some  artificers  or  traders  might  be  as  well  encou- 
raged by  the  sober  men  as  the  vicious ';  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  who  subsist  altogether  by  vice  and  vanity  ? 
Euph.  If  such  there  are,  may  they  not  be  otherwise 
employed  without  loss  to  the  public  ?  Tell  me,  Lysicles, 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  such,  that 
renders  it  a  public  blessing,  or  is  it  only  the  consump- 
tion it  occasions  ?  Lys.  I  have  already  shewn  how  it 
benefits  the  nation  by  the  consumption  of  its  manu- 
factures. Euph.  And  you  have  granted  that  a  long  and 
healthy  life  consumes  more  than  a  short  and  sickly  one; 
and  you  will  not  deny,  that  many  consume  more  than 
one  ?  Upon  the  whole  then  compute  and  say,  which  is 
most  likely  to  promote  the  industry  of  his  countrymen, 
a  virtuous  married  man  with  a  healthy  numerous  oflP- 
spring,  and  who  feeds  and  clothes  the  orphans  in  his 
neighbourhood,  or  a  fashionable  rake  about  town  ?  .  I 
would  fain  know  whether  money  spent  innocently  doth 
not  circulate  as  well  as  that  spent  upon  vice  ?  And  if  so, 
Ivhjether  by  your  own  rule  it  doth  not  benefit  the  public 
as  much  ?  Lys.  What  I  have  proved,  I  proved  plainly, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  more  words  about  it.  Euph. 
You  seem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothing,  unless  you 
can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  a  fortune 
innocently.     I  should  think  the  public  weal  of  a  nation 
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consists  in  the  number  and  good  condition  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  have  you  any  thing  to  object  to  this  ?  Lys.  I* 
think  not.  Euph.  To  this  end  which  would  most  con 
duce^  the  employing  men  in  open  air  and  manly  exer- 
cise, or  in  a  sedentary  business  within  doors  ?  Lys.  The- 
former  I  suppose.  Euph.  Should  it  not  seem  therefore,- 
that  building,  gardening,  and  agriculture,  wcfuld  employ 
men  more  usefully  to  the  public,  than  if  tailors,  barbers, 
perfumers,  distillers,  and  such  arts,  were  multiplied  ?• 
Lys.  All  this  I  grant ;  but  it  makes  against  you.  For 
what  moves  men  to  build  and  plant  but  vanity,  and  what 
is  vahity  but  vice  ?  Euph.  But  if  a  man  should  do^ 
those  things  for  his  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  in 
proportion  to  his  fortune,  without  a  foolish  ostentation* 
or  overrating  them  beyond  their  due  value,  they  would ^ 
not  then  be  the  effect  of  vice ;  and  how  do  you  knbW- 
but  this  may  be  the  case  ?  Cti.  One  thing  I  know, 
that  the  readiest  way  to  quicken  that  sort  of  industry, 
and  employ  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  and  all  such 
trades,  would  be  to  put  in  practice  the  happy  hint  of  a 
celebrated  minute  philosopher,  who  by  profound  think- 
ing has  discovered,  that  burning  the  city  of  London 
would  be  no  such  bad  action,  as  silly  prejudiced  people 
might  possibly  imagine ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  produce 
a  quick  circulation  of  property,'  transferring  it  from  thie 
rich  to  the  poor,  and  employing  a  great  number  of  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds.  This,  at  le^t,  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  hath  opened  a  new  way  of  thinking  to  our  incen- 
diaries, of  which  the  public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap 
the  benefit.  Euph.  I  cannot  sufHcieixtly  admire  thiJs 
ingenious  thought. 

VI.  But  methinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make 
it  public.  CtL  Dangerous  to  whom  ?  Euph.  In  the 
first  place  to  the  publisher.  Cri.  That  is  a  mistake ; 
for  the  notion  hath  been  published  and  met  with  due 
applause,  in  this  most  wise  and  happy  age  of  free-think- 
ing, free-speaking,  free-writing,  and  free-acting.   Euph. 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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How !  may  a  man  then  publish  and  practise  sudi  things 
with  impunity  ?  Cri.  To  speak  the  truths  I  am  not  so 
clear  as  to  the  practic  part.  An  unlucky  accident  bow 
and  then  befals  an  ingenious  man.  The  minute  philo- 
sopher Magirus^  being  desirous  to  benefit  the  public^  by 
circulating  an  estate  possessed  by  a  near  relation  who 
had  not  the  heart  to  spend  it^  soon  convinced  himself, 
upon  these  principles^  that  it  would  be  a  very  worthy 
action  to  dispatch  out  of  the  way  such  a  useless  fellow, 
to  whom  he  was  next  heir.  But  for  this  laudable  at- 
tempt, he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an  under- 
bred judge  and  jury.  Could  any  thing  be  more  unjust? 
Euph.  Why  unjust  ?  Cri.  Is  it  not  unjust  to  punish 
actions,  when  the  principles  from  which  they  directly 
follow  are  tolerated  and  applauded  by  the  public  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  inconsistent  than  to  condemn  in 
practice  what  is  approved  in  speculation  ?  Truth  is  one 
and  the  same,  it  being  impossible  a  tlung  should  be 
practically  wrong  and  speculatively  right.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  Magirus  was  perfect  master  of  all  this  theory, 
and  argued  most  acutely  about  it  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  little  before  he  did  the  fact  for  which  he  died.  Li/s. 
The  best  of  it  is  the  world  every  day  grows  wiser.  Cri. 
You  mistake,  Euphranor,  if  you  think  the  minute  phi- 
losophers idle  theorists ;  they  are  men  of  practical  views, 
Euph.  As  much  as  I  love  liberty,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
live  among  such  people ;  it  would  be,  as  Seneca  some- 
where expresseth  it,  in  liber tate  bellis  ac  iyrannis  s(eviore. 
Lys.  What  do  you  mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca? 
Can  you  imagine  a  free-thinker  is  to  be  influenced  by 
the  authority  of  such  old-fashioned  writers?  Euph. 
You,  Lysicles,  and  your  friend,  have  often  quoted  to  me 
ingenious  moderns,  profound  fine  gentlemen,  with  new 
names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philosophy,  to  whose 
merits  I  am  a  perfect  stranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn 
to  cite  such  authorities  as  I  know,  and  have  passed  for 
many  ages  upon  the  world. 
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VII.  But,  authority  apart,  what  do  you  say  to  «cpe- 
rience  ?  My  observation  can  readi  as  far  as  a  private 
family ;  and  some  wise  men  have  thought,  a  family  may 
be  considered  as  a  small  kingdom,  or  a  kingdom  as  a 
great  family.  Do  you  admit  this  to  b6  true  ?  Lys.  If 
i  say  yesy  you  will  make  an  inference,  and  if  I  say  no^ 
you  will  demand  a  reason*  The  best  way  is  to  say  no- 
thing at  all.  There  is,  I  see,  no  end  of  answering. 
Eupk.  If  you  give  up  the  point  you  imdertook  to  prove, 
there  is  an  end  at  once :  but  if  you  hope  to  convmce  me 
you  must  answer  my  questions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty 
to  argue  and  infer.  Lys.  Well,  suppose  I  admit  that 
a  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  a  great  family.  Eupfu 
I  shall  ask  you  then,  whether  ever  you  knew  private 
femilies  thrive  by  those  vices  you  think  so  beneficial  to 
the  public }  Ly^.  Suppose  I  have  not«  Euph.  Might 
not  a  man  therefore  by  a  parity  of  reason  suspect  their 
being  of  that  benefit  to  the  public  ?  Lys.  Fear  not ; 
the  next  age  will  thrive  and  flourish.  Euph.  ^T2Ly  tdl 
me,  Lysicles ;  suppose  you  saw  a  fruit  of  a  new  untried 
kind ;  would  you  recommend  it  to  your  own  family  to 
make  a  full  meal  of?  Lxfi^  I  would  not.  Euph.  Why 
then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  country  these  max- 
ims which  were  never  admitted  in  any  other.  Lyt.  The 
experiment  must  b^in  somewhere ;  and  we  are  resolved 
our  own  country  shall  have  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  it.  Evph.  O  Lysides,  hath  not  oki  Engknd  sub^ 
sisted  for  many  ages  without  the  hdp  of  your  notions  ? 
Lys.  She  has.  Ewph.  And  made  some  figure  \  Lys^  I 
grant  it.  Euph.  Why  then  should  you  make  her  nm 
the  risk  of  a  new  experiment,  when  it  is  certain  she 
may  do  without  it  ?  Lofs.  But  we  would  make  her  do 
better.  We  would  produce  a  change  in  her  that  never 
was  seen  in  any  nation.  EAiph.  Sallust  observes,  that 
a  little  before  the  downfal  of  the  {{oman  empire^  avarice 
(the  effect  of  luxury)  had  erased  the  good  oki  prindplea 
of  probity  and  justice,  had  produced  a  contempt  for 
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religion,  and  made  every  thing  venal,  while  ambUion 
bred  dissimulation,'  and*  caused  men  to  unite  in  clubs  : 
and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives,  but  narrow . 
and  interested  views.  The  same  historian  obterves  of 
that  great  free-thinker  Catiline,  that  he  made  it  his 
business  to  insinuate  himself  into  th)e  acquaintance  of 
young  men,  whose  minds,  unimproved  by  years  and 
experience,  were  more  easily  seduced.  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  but  these  passages  have  occurred  to  my 
thoughts  more  than  once  during  this  conversation. 
Lys.  Sallust  was  a  sententious  pedant.  Euph.  But' 
consult  any  historian,  look  into  any  writer.  See,  for, 
instance,  what  Xenophon  and  Livy  say  of  Sparta  and- 
^ome,  «nd'  then  teH  me  if  vice  be  not  the  likdiest  way 
to  ruin  and  enslave  a  people.  Lt/s.  When  a  point  is 
clear  by  its  own  evidence,  I  never  think  it  Worth  while- 
to  consult  old  authors  about  it.  Cri.  It  requires  much 
thought  and  delicate  observation  to  go  to  the  bottom: 
of  things.  But  one  who  hath  come  at  truth  with  diffi- 
culty can  impart  it  with  ease.  I  will,  therefore,  Eu- 
phranor,  explain  to  you  in  three  words  (what  none  of 
your  old  writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the  true  cause  of  ruin 
to  those  states.  You  must  know  that  vice  and  virtue, 
being  opposite  and  contradictory  principles,  both  work- 
ing at  once  in  a  state,  will  produce  contrary  effects, 
which  intestine  discord  must  needs  tend  to  the  dissolu- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  the  design  of'pur 
minute  philosophers,  by  making  men  wicked  upon  prin- 
ciple, a  thing  unknown  to  the  ancients,  so  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  force  of  virtue,  that  its  effects  shall  not 
be  felt  in  the  public.  In  which  case  vice  being  uncon- 
trolled without  let  or  impediment  of  principle,  pure  and 
genuine  without  allay  of  virtue,  the  nation  must  doubt- 
less be  very  flourishing  and  triumphant.  Euph.  Truly, 
a  noble  scheme  !  Cri.  And  in  a  fair  way  to  take  effect.- 
For  our  young  proficients  in  the  minute  philosophy, 
having,  by  a  rare  felicity  of  education,  no  tincture  of 
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bigotry  or  prejudice,  do  far  outgo  the  old  standers  and 
professors  of  the  sect;  who,,  though  men  of  admirable 
parts,  yet,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imbued,  in 
their  childhood  with  some  religious  notions,  could  never 
after  get  entirely  rid  of  them  ;  but  still  retain  some  small 
grains  of  conscience  and  superstition,  which  are  a  check: 
upon  the  noblest  genius.  In  proof  of  this^  I  remember 
that  the  famous  minute  philosopher,  old  Demodicusy 
came,  one  day,  from  conversation  upon  business  with. 
Timander,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  sect,  full  of 
astonishment.  I  am  surprised,  said  he,  to  see  so  young, 
and  withal  so  complete  a  villain;  and,  such  was  the  force 
of  prejudice,  spoke  of  Timander  with,  abhorrence,  not 
considering  that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious  and 
profound  philosopher  of  the  two. 

.  VIII.  Euph.  Though  much,  may  be  hoped  from 
the  unprejudiced  education  of  young  gentleman,  yet  it 
seems  we  are  not  to  expect  a  settled  and  entire,  happi- 
ness, before  vice  reigns  pure  and  unmixed :  till  then^ 
much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dangerous  struggle  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  which  may  perchance  overturn 
and  dissolve  this  government,  as  it  hath  done  others. 
Jjys.  No  matter  for  that,  if  a  better  comes  in  its  place. 
We  have  cleared  the  land  of  all  prejudices  towards  go- 
vemment  or  constitution,  and  made  them  fly  like  other 
phantasms  before  the  light  of  reason  and  good  sense. 
Men  who  think  deeply  caimot  see  any  reason,  why 
power  should  not  change  hands  as  well  as  property ;  or 
«why  the  fashion  of  a  government  should  not  be  changed 
as  easy  as  that  of  a  garment.  The  perpetual  circulating 
and  revolving  of  wealth  and  power,  no  matter  through 
what  or  whose  hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  life  and 
spirit  in  a  state.  Those  who  are  even  slightly  read  in 
our  philosophy,  know  that  of  all  prejudices,  the  silliest 
is  an  attachment  to  forms.  Cri.  To  say  no  more  upon 
so  clear  a  point,  the  overturning  of  a  government  may 
be  justified  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  burning  a 
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town,  would  produce  parallel  effects,  and  equally  con- 
tribute  to  the  public  good.     In  both  cases,  the  natural 
springs  of  action  are  forcibly  exerted :  and  in  this  gene- 
ral industry  what  one  loses  another  gets,  a  quick  cir« 
eolation  of  wealth  and  power  making  the  sum  total  to 
flourish.  Eupfu  And  do  the  minute  philosophers  publish 
these  things  to  the  world  ?   Lys.  It  must  be  confessed 
our  writers  proceed  in  politics  with  greater  caution  than 
they  think  necessary  with  regard  to  religion.     Cri.  But 
tliose  things  plainly  follow  from  their  principles,  and  are 
to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  sect,  ex- 
pressed perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  perspicuity,  than 
might  be  thought  prudent  by  those  who  would  manage 
the  public,  or  not  of!end  weak  brethren.     Euph.  And 
pray,  is  there  not  need  of  caution,  a  rebel  or  incendi- 
ary being  characters  that  many  men  have  a  prejudice 
against  ?     Lys.  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a  world 
of  absurd  prejudices.    Eupfu  But  the  better  sort,  such 
as  statesmen  and  legislators ;  do  you  think  they  have 
not  the  same  indisposition  towards  admitting  your  prin- 
ciples ?  Jjys.  Periiaps  they  may ;  but  the  reason  is  plain* 
Cri.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  ingenious  philoso- 
pher, the  gamester  Glaucus,  who  used  to  say,  that 
statesmen  and  lawgivers  may  keep  a  stir  about  right  and 
wrong,  just  and  unjust,  but  that,  in  truth,  property  of 
every  kind  had  so  often  passed  from  the  right  owners  by 
fraud  and  violence,  that  it  was  now  to  be  considered  as 
lying  on  the  common,  and  with  equal  right  belonged  to 
every  one  that  could  seize  it.     Euph.  What  are  we  to 
think  then  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to   right 
and  wrong,  crimes  and  duties  ?  Lys.  They  serve  to  bind 
weak  minds,  and  keep  the  vulgar  in  awe :  but  no  sooner 
doth  a  true  genius  arise,  but  he  breaks  his  way  to  great- 
ness through  all  the  trammels  of  duty,  conscience,  reli- 
gion, law ;  to  all  which  he  sheweth  himself  infinitely 
superior. 

IX.  Euph.  You  are,  it  seems,  for  bringing  about  a 
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thorough  reformation  ?   lys.  As  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Reformation,  I  could  never  see  how  or  where- 
in the  world  was  the  better  for  it.     It  is  much  the  same 
as  popery,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  the  more  prude- 
like and  disagreesible  thing  of  the  two.  A  noted  writer  of 
ours  makes  it  too  great  a  compliment,  when  he  computes 
the  benefit  of  hooped  petticoats  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Reformation.  Thorough  reformation  is  tho- 
rough liberty.    Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work 
her  own  way,  and  all  will  be  well>  This  is  what  we  aim 
at,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  come  up  to  our  prin* 
ciples. — Crito,   who   is  a  zealous  protestant,  hearing 
these  words,  could  not  refrain.  The  worst  effect  of  the 
Reformation,  said  he,  was  the  rescuing  wicked  men  from 
a  darkness  which  kept  them  in  awe.    This,. as  it  hath 
proved,  was  holding  out  light  to  robbers  and  murderers. 
Light  in  itself  is  good,  and  the  same  light  which  shews 
a  man  the  folly  of  superstition,  might  shew  him  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  the  madness  of  atheism.     But  to 
make  use  of  light,  only  to  see  the  evils  on  one  ^Jde,  and 
never  to  see,  but  to  run  blindly  upon  the  worse  extreme, 
this  is  to  make  the  best  of  things  produce  evil,  in  the 
same  sense  that  you  prove  the  worst  of  things  to  pro^ 
duce  good,  to  wit,  acddentally  or  indirectly :  and  by  the 
same  method  of  arguing,  you  may  prove  that  even  dis- 
eases are  useful :  but  whatever  bendfit  seems  to  accrue 
to  the  public,  either  from  disease  of  mind  or  body,  is 
not  their  genuine  offspring,  and  may  be  obtained  with- 
out them.    Lysicles  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  af- 
firmative air  of  Crito  ;  but  afler  a  short  pause  replied 
briskly,  that  to  contemplate  the  public  good  was  not 
every  one's  talent.    True,  said  Euphranor,  I  question 
whether  every  one  can  frame  a  notion  of  the  public 
good^  much  less  judge  of  the  means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But  you,  Lysicles,  who  are  master  of  this  subject, 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  me,  whether  the  public  good 
of  a  nation  doth  not  imply  the  particular  good  of  its  in- 
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dividiials  ?  Lys.  It  doth.  Euph.  And  doth  not  the 
good  or  .happiness  of  a*inan  consist,  in  having  both  soul 
^d  body  sound  and  in  good  condition,  enjoying  those 
things  which  their  respective  natures  require,  and  free 
from  those  things  which  are  odious  or  hurtful  to  them  ? 
Lys.  I  do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true.  Euph.  Now  it 
should  seem,  worth  while  to  consider,  whetjier  the  regu- 
lar decent  life  of  a  virtuous  man  may  not  as  much  con- 
duce to  this  end^  as  the  mad  sallies  of  intemperance  and 
debauchery.  Lys.  I  will  acknowledge  that  a  nation  may 
merely  subsist,  or  be  kept  alive,  but  it  is  impossible  it 
should  flourish  without  the  aid  of  vice.  To  produce  a 
quick  circulation  of  traffic  and  wealth  in  a  state^  there 
niust  be  exorbitant  and  irregular  motions  in  the  appe- 
tites and  passions.  Euph.  The  more  people  a  nation 
contains,  and  the  happier  those  people  are^  the  more 
that  nation  may  be  said  to  flourish.  I  think  we  are 
agreed  in  this  point.  Ly$.  We  are.  Euph.  You  allow 
then  that  riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end,  but  should  only 
be  considered  as  the  means  to  procure  happiness.  Lys. 
I  do.  Euph.  It  seems,  that  means  cannot  be  of  use 
without  our  knowing  the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them 
to  it  ?  Lys.  It  seems  so.  Euph.  Will  it  not  follow, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  nation  flourish,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  wealthy,  without  knowing  the  true 
end  and  happiness  of  mankind,  and  how  to  apply  wealth 
towards  attaining  that  end  ?  In  proportion  as  these 
points  are  known  and  practised,  I  think  the  nation 
should  be  likely  to  flourish.  But  for  a  people  who  nei- 
ther know  nor  practise  them,  to  gain  riches,  seems  to 
me  the  same  advantage  that  it  would  be  for  a  sick  man 
to  come  at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  which  he  could  not 
use  but  to  his  hurt.  Lys.  This  is  mere  sophistry ;  it 
is  arguing  without  persuading.  Look  into  common 
life ;  examine  the  pursuits  of  men  ;  have  a  due  respect 
for  the  consent  of  the  world ;  and  you  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced, that  riches  alone  arc  sufficient  to  make  a  nation 
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flourishing  and  happy.  Give  them  riches,  and  they  will 
make  themselves  happy,  without  that  political  invention, 
that  trick  of  statesmen  and  philosophers,  called  virtue. 

XL  Euph.  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is  a  trick 
of  statesmen  ?     Lys.  It  is.     Euph.  Why  then  do  your 
sagacious  sect  betray  and  divulge  that  trick  or  secret  of 
state,  which  wise  men  have  judged  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  world?    Lysicles  hesitating, 
Crito  made  answer,  that  he  presumed  it  was  because 
their  sect  being  wiser  than  all  other  wise  men,  disdained 
to  see  the  world  governed  by  wrong  maxims,  and  would 
set  all  things  on  a  right  bottom.     Euph.  Thus  much  is 
certain.     If  we  look  into  all  institutions  of  government, 
and  the  political  writings  of  such  as  have  heretofore 
passed  for  wise  men,  we  shall  find  a  great  regard  for  vir- 
tue. Lys.  You  shall  find  a  strong  tincture  of  prejudice ; 
but,  as  I  said  before,  consult  the  multitude  if  you  would 
find  nature  and   truth.     Euph.  But   among  country 
gentlemen,  and  farmers,  and  the  better  sort  of  trades- 
men, is  not  virtue  a  reputable  thing  ?     Lys.  You  pick 
up  authorities  among  men  of  low  life  and  vile  edu- 
cation.    Euph.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  pay  a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  minute  philosophers. .    Lys. 
And  I  would  fain  know  whose  authority  should  be  more 
considered,  than  that  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are  alone 
above  prejudice,  and  think  for  themselves.  Euph.  How 
doth  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced  part 
of  mankind  ?  May  not  a  minute  philosopher,  as  well  as 
another  man,  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  leaders  of 
his  sect  ?  May  not  an  atheistical  education  prejvidice  to- 
wards atheism?   What  should  hinder  a  man's  being 
prejudiced  against  religion,  as  well  as  for  it  ?  Or  can 
you  assign  any  reason  why  an  attachment  to  pleasure^ 
interest,  vice,  or  vanity,  may  not  be  supposed  to  prgu-: 
dice  men  against  virtue  ?  Lys.  This  is  pleasant.  What ! 
suppose  those  very  men  influenced  by  prejudice,  who  are 
<ilways  disputing  against  it,  whose  constant  aim  it  is  to 
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detect  and  demolish  prejudices  of  all  kinds !  Except 
their  own,  replied  Crito,  for  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  help  thinking  they  have  some  small  prejudice^ 
though  not  in  favour  of  virtue. 

XII.  I  observe,  Lysicles,  that  you  allowed  to  Eu* 
phranor^  the  greater  number  of  happy  people  are  in  a 
state,  the  moi:e  that  state  may  be  said  to  flourish :  it  fol- 
lows therefore,  that  such  methods  as  multiply  inhabit- 
ants are  good,  and  such  as  diminish  them  are  bad, 
for  the  public.  And  one  would  think  nobody  need  be 
told,  that  the  strength  of  a  state  consists  more  in  the 
number  and  sort  of  people,  than  in  any  thing  else.  But 
in  prc^rtion  as  vice  and  luxury,  those  public  blessing^ 
encouraged  by '  this  minute  philosophy,  prevail  among 
us,  fewer  are  disposed  to  marry,  too  many  being  di- 
verted  by  pleasure,  disabled  by  disease,  or  frightened 
by  expense.  Nor  doth  vice  only  thin  a  nation,  but  also 
debaseth  it  by  a  puny  degenerate  race.  I  might  add, 
that  it  is  ruinous  to  our  manufactures,  both  as  it  makes 
labour  dear,  and  thereby  enables  our  more  frugal  neigh- 
bours to  undersell  us ;  and  also  as  it  diverts  the  lower 
sort  of  people  from  honest  callings  to  wicked  projects. 
If  these  and  such  considerations  were  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, I  believe  it  would  be  evident  to  any  man  in  his 
senses,  that  the  imaginary  benefits  of  vice  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  solid  real  woes  that  attend  it.  Lysicles, 
upon  this,  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  at  Crito,  without 
vouchsafing  any  other  answer.  Afler  which,  address- 
ing himself  to  Euphranor,  There  cannot,  said  he,  be  a 
stronger  instance  of  prejudice,  than  that  a  man  should  at 
this  time  of  day  preserve  a  reverence  for  that  idol  virtue, 
a  thing  so  effectually  exposed  and  exploded  by  the  most 
knowing  men  of  the  age,  who  have  shewn,  that  a  man 
is  a  mere  engine,  played  upon  and  driven  about  by  sen- 
sible objects  ;  and  that  moral  virtue  is  only  a  name,  a 
notion,  a  chimera,  an  enthusiasm,  or  at  best  a  fashion, 
uncertain  and  changeable,  like  all  other  fashions.  Euph. 
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Whait  do  you  thinks  Lysicles^  of  health ;  doth  it  depend 
on  fancy  and  caprice,  or  is  it  something  real  in  the  bodily 
composition  of  a  man  ?  Lys.  Health  is  something  real, 
which  results  from  the  right  constitution  and  tempera* 
ture  of  the  organs  and  the  fluids  circulating  through 
them.  Euptu  This  you  say  is  health  of  body?  Lys. 
It  is.  Euph.  And  may  we  not  suppose  a  healthy  con- 
stitution of  soul,  when  the  notions  are  right,  the  judg- 
ments true,  the  will  regular,  the  passions  and  appetites  . 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  and  confined  within  due 
bounds  ?  This,  in  r^ard  to  the  soul,  seems  what  health 
is  to  the  body.  And  the  man  whose  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted, is  he  not  properly  called  virtuous  ?  And  to  pro*  ' 
duce  this  healthy  disposition  in  the  minds  of  his  coun^ 
trymen,  should  not  every  good  man  employ  his  endea^ 
vours  ?  If  these  things  have  any  appearance  of  truth,  as 
to  me  they  seem  to  hare,  it  will  not  then  be  so  dear  a 
point  that  virtue  is  a  mere  whim  or  feshion,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  it :  I  must  own  something  unex- 
pectedly, afler  what  had  been  discoursed  in  last  evening's 
conference,  wliich,  if  you  would  call  to  mind,  might  per* 
haps  save  both  of  us  some  trouble.  Lys.  Would  you  know 
the  truth,  Euphranor  ?  I  must  own  I  have  quite  forgot 
all  your  discourse  about  virtue,  duty,  and  all  such  points^ 
which,  being  of  an  fury  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  va- 
nish, and  leave  no  trace  on  a  mind  accustomed  only  to 
receive  impression  from  realities. 

.  XIII.  Having  heard  these  words,  Euphranor  look^ 
ed  at  Crito  and  me,  and  said  smiling,  I  have  mistaken 
my  part ;  it  was  mine  to  learn,  and  his  to  instruct. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  Lysicles^  Deal  &ithfully, 
said  he,  and  let  me  know  whether  the  public  benefit  of 
vice  be  in  truth  that  which  makes  you  plead  for  it }  Lys. 
I  love  to  speak  frankly  what  I  think.  Know  then,  that 
private  interest  is  the  first  and  principal  consideraticm 
with  philosophers  of  our  sect.  Now  of  all  interests  plea- 
sure is  that  which  hath  tlie  strongest  charms,  and  no 
pleasures  lil^c  those  which  are  heightened  and  enlivened 
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by  lioBrice.  Herein  consists  the  peculiar  excelleiicy  of 
our  principles,  that  they  shew  people  how  to  serve  their 
country  by  diverting  themselves,  causing  the  two  streams 
of  public  spirit  and  self-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the.  same 
channel.  I  have  told  you  already,  that  I  admit  a  nation 
might  subsist  by  the  rules  of  virtue.  But  give  me  leave 
to  say^  it  will  barely  subsist,  in  a  dull  joyless  insipid 
state,  whereas  the  sprightly  excesses  of  vice  inspire  men 
with  joy :  and  where  particulars  rejoice,  the  public,  which 
is  made  upof  particulars,  must  do  so  too ;  that  is,  thepub- 
lie  must  be  happy.  This  I  take  to  be  an  irrefragable  ar-> 
gument.  But  to  give  you  its  full  force,  and  make  it  as 
plain  as  possible,  I  will  trace  things  from  their  original. 
Happiness  is  the  end  to  which  created  beings  naturally 
tend,  but  we  find  that  all  animals,  whether  men  or 
brutes,  do  naturally  and  principally  pursue  real  pleasure 
jof  sense,  which  is  therefore  to  be  thought  their  supreme 
good,  their  true  end  and  happiness.  It  19  fbr  this  men 
live,  and  whoever  understands  life  must  allow  that  man 
to  enjoy  the  top  and  flower  of  it,  who  hath  a  quick  sense 
of  pleasure,  and  withal  spirit,  skill,  and  fortune,  sufficient 
to  gratify  every  appetite  and  every  taste.  Niggards  and 
fools  will  envy  or  traduce  such  a  one  because  they 
cannot  equal  him.  Hence,  all  that  sober  trifling  in 
disparagement  of  what  every  one  would  be  master 
of  if  he  could,  a  full  freedom  and  unlimited  scope  of 
pleasure.  Euph.  Let  me  see  whether  I  understand 
you.  Pleasure  of  sense,  yQu  say,  is  the  chief  pleasure  ? 
Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And  this  would  be  cramped  and  di- 
minished by  virtue  ?  Lys.  It  would.  Euph.  Tell  me, 
Lysicles,  is  pleasure  then  at  the  height  when  the  appe- 
tites are  satisfied?  Lys.  There  is  then  only  an  indo- 
lence, tlie  lively  sense  of  pleasure  being  past.  Euph. 
It  should  seem  therefore,  that  the  appetites  must  be 
always  craving  to  preserve  pleasure  alive?  Lys.  That  is 
our  sense  of  the  matter.  Euph*  The  Greek  philosq>her 
therefore  was  in  the  right,  who  considered  the  body  of  a 
man  of  j)leasure  as  a  leaky  vessel,  always  filling  and 
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never  full.     Lys.    You  may  divert  yourself  with  alle- 
gories, if  you  please.     But*  all  the  while  ours  is  literally, 
the  true  taste  of  nature..  Look  throughout  the  universe^ 
and  you  shall  find  birds  and  fishes,  beasts  and  insects, 
all  kinds  of  animals,  with  which  the  creation  swarms, 
constantly  engaged  by  instinct  in  the  pursuit  of  sensible 
pleasure.     And  shall  man  alone  be  the  grave  fpol  who 
thwarts,  and  crosses,  and  subdues,  his  appetites,  whilst 
his  fellow-creatures  do  all  most  joyfully  and  freely  in- 
dulge them  ?  Euph^  How !  Lysicles,!  thought  that  being 
governed  by  the  senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  was  the 
most  grievous  slavery ;  and  that  the  proper  business  of 
free-thinkers,  or  philosophers,  had  been  to  set  men  from 
the  power  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  sensuality !  Lys. 
You  mistake  the  point.    We  make  men  relish  the  world, 
attentive  to  their  interests,  lively  and  luxurious  in  their 
pleasures,  without  fear  or  restraint  either  from  God  or 
man.     We  despise  those  preaching  writers,  who  used 
to  disturb  or  cramp  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
human  life.      We  hold,  that  a  wise  man  who  meddles 
with  business,  doth  it  altogether  for  his  interest,  and  re- 
fers his  interest  to  his  pleasure.    With  us  it  is  a  maxim, 
that  a  man  sliould  seize  the  moments  as  they  fly.  With- 
out love,  and  wine,  and  play,  and  late  hours,  we  hold 
life  not  to  be  worth  living.     I  grant,  indeed,  that  there 
is  something  gross  and  ill-bred  in  the  vices  of  mean  men, 
which  the  genteel  philosopher  abhors.  Cri.  But  to  cheat, 
whore,  betray,  get  drunk,  do  all  these  things  decently, 
this  is  true  wisdom,  and  elegance  of  taste. 

XIV.  Euph.  To  me,  who  have  been  used,  to  another 
way  of  thinking,  this  new  philosophy  seems  difHcult  to 
digest.  I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  examine  its  prin- 
ciples, with  the  same  freedom  that  you  do  those  of  other 
sects.  Lys.  Agreed.  Euph.  You  say,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  a  wise  man  pursues  only  his  private  interest,  and 
that  this  consists  in  sensual  pleasure,  for  proof  whereof 
you  appeal  to  nature.     Is  not  this  what  you  advance  ? 
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Jj^s.  It  is.  Euph.  You  conclude  therefore^  that »  Other 
dnimals  are  guided  by  natural  instinct^  man  too  ought 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  sense  and  appetite  ?  Lys.  I  do« 
Ewph.  But  in  this  do  you  not  argue  as  if  man  had  only 
sense  and  appetite  for  his  guides,  on  which  supposition 
Acre  might  be  truth  in  what  you  say  ?  But  what  if  he 
hath  intellect,  reason,  a  higher  instinct  and  a  nobler  life  ? 
If  this  be  the  case,  and  you,  being  man,  live  like  a  brute, 
IS  it  not  the  way  to  be  defrauded  of  your  true  happiness  ? 
to  be  mortified  and  disappointed  ?  Consider  most  sort 
of  brutes,  you  shall  perhaps  find  them  have  a  grater 
share  of  sensual  happiness  than  man,     lys.  To  our  sor- 
row we  do.    This  hath  made  several  gentleman  of  our 
sept  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Cru 
It  was  a  consideration  of  this  sort  which  inspired  Eroty- 
lus,  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  wishing  himself  a  snail 
upon  hearing  of  certain  particularities  discovered  in  that 
Animal  by  a  modem  virtuoso.  Ewph.  Tell  me,  Lysicles^ 
if  you  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  gold  and  silver, 
should  you  envy  another  for  having  a  little  more  copper 
than  you  ?  Lys.  I  should  not.     Ewph.  Are  not  reason, 
imagination,  and  sense,  faculties  differing  in  kind,  and 
in  rank  higher  one  than  another  ?  Lys.  I  do  not  deny 
it.     Euph.  Their  acts  therefore  differ  in  kind  ?    Lys. 
They  do.     Euph.  Consequently  the  pleasures  perfective 
of  those  acts  are  also  different.     Lys.  They  are.  Euph. 
You  admit  therefore  three  sorts  of  pleasure ;  pleasure  of 
reason,  pleasure  of  imagination,  and  pleasure  of  sense. 
Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  And,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  the 
operation  of  the  highest  and  noblest  faculty  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  highest  pleasure,  may  we  not  suppose 
the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or  silver,  and  the  latter 
only  as  copper  ?  whence  it  should  seem  to  follow,  that 
man  need  not  envy  or  imitate  a  brute.     Lys.  And  ne- 
vertheless there  are  very  ingenious  men  who  do.     And 
surely  every  one  may  be  allowed  to  know  what  he  wants 
and  wherein  his  true  happiness  consists.     Euph.  Is  it 
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not  plain  that  different  aiiimals  have  difFerent  pleasures  ? 
Take  a  hog  from  his  ditch  or  dunghill,  lay  him  on  a  rich 
bed^  treat  him  with  sweetmeats,  and  music^  and  per* 
fumes.  All  these  things  will  be  no  entertainment  to 
him.  Do  not  a  bird,  a  beast,  a  fish,  amuse  themselves 
in  various  manners,  insomuch  that  what  is  pleiasing  to 
one  may  be  death  to  another  ?  Is  it  ever  seen  that  one  of 
those  animals  quits  its  own  element  or  way  of  living,  to 
adopt  that  of  another  ?  and  shall  man  quit  his  own.  na- 
ture to  imitate  a  brute  ?  Lys.  But  sense  is  not  only  na- 
tural to  brutes ;  is  it  not  also  natural  to  man  ?  Euph^ 
It  is,  but  with  this  difference,  it  maketh  the  whole  of  a 
brute,  but  is  the  lowest  part  or  faculty  of  a  human  souK 
The  nature  of  any  thing  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth 
distinguish  it  from  other  things,  not  what  it  hath  in 
common  with  them.  Do  you  allow  this  to  be  true? 
Lj/s.  I  do.  Euph.  And  is  not  reason  that  which  makes 
the  principal  dif{erence  between  man  and  other  animals  ? 
Z^s.  It  is.  Euph.  Reason  therefore  being  the  principal 
part  of  our  nature,  whatever  is  most  reasonable  should 
seem  most  natural  to  man.  Must  we  not  therefore  think 
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rational  pleasures  more  agreeable  to  humankind  than 
those  of  sense?  Man  and  beast,  having  different  natures^ 
seem  to  have  different  faculties,  different  enjoyments, 
and  difFerent  sorts  of  happiness.  You  can  easily  con- 
ceive, that  the  sort  of  life  which  makes  the  happiness  of 
a  mole  or  a  bat,  would  be  a  very  wretched  one  for  an 
eagle.  And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  brute  can  never  constitute  the  true  happiness 
of  a  man  ?  A  beast,  without  reflection  or  remorse,  with- 
out foresight,  or  appetite  of  immortality,  without  notion 
of  vice  or  virtue,  or  order,  or  reason,  or  knowledge ! 
What  motive,  what  grounds,  can  there  be  for  bringing 
down  man,  in  whom  are  all  these  things,  to  a  level  with 
such  a  creature  ?  What  merit,  what  ambition,  in  the  mi- 
nute philosopher  to  make  such  an  animal  a  guide  or  rule 
for  human  life  ? 
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XV.  Lys.  It  is  strange,  Euphranor,  that  one  who 
admits  freedom  of  thought,  as  you  do,  should  yet  be  such' 
a  slave  to  prejudice.  You  still  talk  of  order  and  virtue, 
as  of  real  things,  as  if  our  philosophers  had  never  de- 
monstrated, that  they  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  and 
are  only  the  effects  of  education.  I  know,  said  Crito, 
how  the  minute  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  demon- 
strate this  point.  They  consider  the  animal  nature  of 
man,  or  man  so  far  fordi  as  he  is  animal ;  and  it  must  l)e 
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owned  that,  considered  in  that  light,  he  hath  no  sense 
of  duty,  no  notion  of  virtue.  He  therefore,  who  should 
look  for  virtue  among  niere  animals,  or  human  kind  as 
such,  would  look  in  the  wrong  place.  But  that  philoso- 
pher who  is  attentive  only  to  the  animal  part  of  his  be- 
ing, and  raiseth  his  theories  from  the  very  dregs  of  our 
species,  might  probably  upon  second  thoughts  find  him- 
self mistaken.  Look  you,  Crito,  said  Lysicles,  my  ail- 
ment is  with  Euphranor,  to  whom  addressing  his  dis- 
course ;  I  observe,  said  he,  that  you  stand  much  upon 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  This  thing  of  dignity  is 
an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends  on  other  notions 
old  and  stale,  and  worn-out,  such  as  an  immaterial  spi- 
rit, and  a  ray  derived  from  the  Divinity.  But  in  these 
days  men  of  sense  make  a  jest  of  all  this  grandeur  and 
dignity;  and  many  there  are  would  gladly  exchange 
their  share  of  it  for  the  repose,  and  freedom,  and  sen- 
suality of  a  brute.  But  comparisons  are  odious ;  waiving 
therefore  all  inquiry  concerning  the  respective  excel- 
lences of  man  and  beast,  and  whether  it  is  beneath  a 
man  to  follow  or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the 
chief  good  and  conduct  of  life  and  manners,  I  shall  be 
content  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  men  themselves, 
for  the  truth  of  my  notions.  Do  but  look  abroad  into 
the  world,  and  ask  the  common  run  of  men,  whether 
pleasure  of  sense  be  not  the  only  true,  solid,  substantial 
good  of  their  kind  ?  Euph.  But  might  not  the  same 
vulgar  sort  of  men  prefer  a  piece  of  sign-post  painting 
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to  one  of  Raphaers^  or  a  Grub-street  ballad  to  an  odt  of 
Horace  ?  Is  there  not  a  real  difference  between  good  and 
bad  writing  ?  Lffs.  There  is.  Euph.  And  yet  you  will 
rilow  there  must  be  a  maturity  and  improvement  of  un- 
derstanding to  discern  this  difference,  which  doth  not 
make  it  therefore  less  real  ?  Lt/s.  I  will.  Euph.  In  the 
same  manner  what  should  hinder,  but  there  may  be  in 
nature  a  true  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  although 
it  require  some  degree  of  reflection  and  judgment  to  ob- 
serve it  ?  In  order  to  know  whether  a  thing  be  agreeable 
to  the  rational  nature  of  man,  it  seems  one  should  ra- 
ther observe  and  consult  those  who  have  most  employed 
or  improved  their  reason.  Lys.  Well,  I  shall  not  insist 
on  consulting  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  Prom  the 
ignorant  and  gross  vulgar,  I  might  myself  appeal  in 
many  cases  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  EtqA.  They 
are  a  sort  of  men  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  much 
of  by  my  own  observation.  But  I  remember  a  remark 
of  Aristotle,  who  was  himself  a  courtier,  and  knew  them 
well.  "  Virtue,  saith  he,*  and  good  sense  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  high  birth  or  a  great  estate.  Nor  if  they  who 
possess  these  advantages,  wanting  a  taste  for  rational 
pleasure,  betake  themselves  to  those  of  sense ;  ought  we 
therefore  to  esteem  them  eligible,  any  more  dianwe 
diould  the  toys  and  pastimes  of  children,  because  they 
seem  so  to  them  ?**  And  indeed  one  may  be  allowed  to 
question,  whether  the  truest  estimate  of  things  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  mind  intoxicated  with  luxury,  and  daz- 
zled with  the  splendour  of  high  living. 

Cum  stupet  msams  acies  fulgoribus,  et  cum 
AccHuis  fakis  animus  mdiora  recusat. — HoR. 

Crito  upon  this  observed,  that  he  knew  an  English  no- 
blenuui  who  in  the  prime  of  life  professed  a  liberal  art ; 
and  is  the  first  roan  of  his  profession  in  die  world ;  and 
that  he  was  very  sure  he  had  more  pleasure  from  the 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicom.  lib.  x.  c.  vi. 
VOL.  I.  2  C 
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exercise  of  that  elegant  art,  than  from  any  sensual  en- 
joyment within  the  power  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes 
and  most  bountiful  spirits  in  Great  Britain. 

XVI.  Lys.  But  why  need  we  have  recourse  to  the 
judgment  of  other  men  in  so  plain  a  case  ?  I  appeal  to 
your  own  breast,  consult  that,  and  then  say  if  sensible 
pleasure  be  not  the  chief  good  of  man.  Eujk.  I,  for 
my  part,  have  often  thought  those  pleasures  which  are 
highest  in  the  esteem  of  sensualists,  so  far  from  being 
thechiefest  good,  that  it  seemed  doubtful,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  they  were  any  good  at  all,  any  more  than 
the  mere  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our  wants  and  ap* 
petites  uneasy  ?  Lys.  .They  are.  Euph.  Doth  not  sen- 
sual pleasure  consist  in  satisfying  them?  Lys.  It  doth. 
Euph.  But  the  cravings  are  tedious,  the  satisfaction  mo- 
mentary i  Is  it  not  so  ?  Lys.  It  is;  but  what  then  ?  EupK 
Why  then  it  should  seem  that  sensual  pleasure  is  but  a 
short  deliverance  from  long  pain.  A  long  avenue  of 
uneasiness  leads  to  a  point  of  pleasure,  which  ends  in 
disgust  or  remorse.  Cri.  And  he  who  pursues  this  ignis 
fatuus  imagines  himself  a  philosopher  and  free-thinker. 
Lys.  Pedants  are  governed  by  words  and  notions,  while 
the  wiser  men  of  pleasure  follow  fact,  nature,  and  sense. 
Cri.  But  what  if  notional  pleasures  should  in  fact  prove 
the  most  real  and  lasting?  Pure  pleasures  of  reason  and 
imagination  neither  hurt  the  health,  nor  waste  the  for- 
tune, nor  gall  the  conscience.  By  them  the  mind  is 
long  entertained  without  loathing  or  satiety.  On  the 
other  hand  a  notion  (which  with  you  it  seems  passeth  for 
nothing)  often  embitters  the  most  lively  sensual  plea- 
sures, which  at  bottom  will  be  found  also  to  depend 
upon  notion  more  than  perhaps  you  imagine,  it  being  a 
vulgar  remark,  that  those  things  are  more  enjoyed  by 
hope  and  foretaste  of  the  soul  than  by  possession.  Thus 
much  is  yielded,  that  the  actual  enjoyment  is  very  short, 
and  the  alternative  of  appetite  and  disgust  long  as  well 
as  uneasy.     So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  shoulcjL  seem 
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those  gentlemen,  who  are  called  men  of  pleasure  from 
their  eager  pursuit  of  it,  do  in  reality^  with  great  expense 
of  fortune,  ease,  and  health,  purchase  pain.  Lys.^  You 
may  spin  out  plausible  arguments,  but  will  after  all  find 
it  a  difficult  matted  to  convince  me  that  so  many  inge- 
nious men  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
things  so  directly  opposite  as  pain  and  pleasure.  How  is 
it  possible  to  account  for  this  ?  Cr%.\  believe  a  reason 
may  be  assigned  for  it,  but  to  men  of  pleasure  no  truth 
is  so  palatable  as  a  fable.  Jove  once  upon  a  time  having 
ordered,  that  pleasure  and  pain  should  be  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  in  every  dose  of  human  life,  upon  a  complaint 
that  some  men  endeavoured  to  separate  what  he  had' 
joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  share  of-  the  sweet, 
would  leave  all  the  sour  for  others,  commanded  Mercury 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  by  fixing  on  each  delinquent  a 
pair  of  invisible  spectacles,  which  should  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  making  pain  look  like  pleasure,  and 
pleasure  like  pain,  labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation 
like  labour.  From  that  time  the  men  of.  pleasure  are 
eternally  mistaking  and  repenting.  Lys.  If  your  doc- 
trine takes  place  I  would  fain  know  what  can  be  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a  great  fortune,  which  all  mankind  so  eagerly 
pursue.  6W.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  Eucrates,  that 
a  great  fortune  is  an  edged  tool^  which  a  hundred  may 
come  at  for  one  who  knows  how  to  use  it, .  so  much 
easier  is  the  art  of  getting  than  that  of  spending..  What 
its  advantage  is  I  will  not  say,  but  I  will  venture  to  de- 
clare what  it  is  not.  I  am  sure  that  where  abundance 
excludes  want,  and  enjoyment  prevents  appetites,  there 
is  not  the  quickest  sense  of  those  pleasures  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  a  greater 
share  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  stomach  in 
proportion  to  his  estate. 

XVII.  Reasonable  and  well-educated  men  of  all 
ranks  have,  I  believe^  pretty  much  the  same  amuse- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  t}ieir  fortunes : 

2  c  2 
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but  those  who  are  particularly  distinguished  as  men  of 
pleasure  seem  to  possess  it  in  a  very  small  degree. 
Euph.  I  have  heard  that  among  persons  of  that  cha- 
racter, a  game  of  cards  is  esteemed  a  chief  diversion. 
Ia/s.  Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for  people 
of  fashion.  It  is  the  most  delightful  Vvay  of  passing  an 
evening  when  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  got  together^ 
who  would  otherwise  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do  with 
themselves.  Biit  a  pack  of  cards  is  so  engaging^  that  it 
doth  not  only  employ  them  when  they  are  met^but  serves 
to  draw  them  together.  Quadrille  gives  them  pleasure 
in.  prospect  during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day^  they  reflect 
on  it  with  delight^  and  it  furnishes  discourse  when  it  is 
over.  Cri.  One  would  be  apt  to  suspect  these  people 
of  condition  pass  their  time  but  heavily^  and  are  but  little 
the  better  for  their  fortunes^  whose  chief  amusement 
is  a  thing  in  the  power  of  every  porter  or  foo^man^  who 
is  as  well  qualified  to  receive  pleasure  firom  cards  as  a 
peer.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  when  people  of  a  cer- 
tain turn  are  got  together^  they  should  prefer  doing  any 
thing  to  the  ennui  of  their  own  conversation ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  there  is  any  great  pleasure  in  this. 
What  a  card-table  can  afford  requires  neither  parts  nor 
fortune  to  judge  of  Lys.  Play  is  a  serious  amusement 
that  comes  to  the  relief  of  a  man  of  pleasure^  after,  the 
more  lively  and  affecting  enjoyments  of  sense.  It  kills 
time  beyond  any  thing,  and  is  a  most  admirable  anodyne 
to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might  otherwise 
prey  upon  the  mind.  Cru  I  can  easily  comprehend, 
that  no  man  upon  earth  ought  to  prize  anodynes  for  the 
spleen,  more  than  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  An 
ancient  sage,  speaking  of  one  of  that  character,  saith 
he  is  made  wretched  by  disappointments  and  appetites, 

^ifvtirai  aworvyyavwv  Kai  cttcOu/ucuv.     And  if  this  waS  true 

of  the  Greeks  who  lived  in  the  sun,  and  had  so  much 
spirit,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  still  more  so  of  our  modern 
English.    Something  there  is  in  our  climate  and  com- 
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plexion,  that  makes  idleness  no  where  so  much  its  own 
punishment  as^  in  England,  where  an.  uneducated  finie 
gentleman  pays  for  his  momentary  pleasures,  with  long 
and  cruel  intervals  of  spleen ;  for  relief  of  which  he  is 
driven  into  sensual  excesses,  that  produce  a  proportion* 
able  depression  of  spirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a  greater 
want  of  pleasures,  so  it  lessens  the  ability  to  enjoy  them'. 
There  is  a  cast  of  thought  in  the  complexion  of  an  Eng* 
lishman,  which  renders  him  the  most  unsuccessful  rake 
in  the  world.  He  is  (as  Aristotle  expresseth  it)  at  vari* 
ance  with  himself.  He  is  neither  brute  enough  to  enjoy 
his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  govern  them.  He 
knows  and  feels  that  what  he  pursues  is  not  his  true 
good,  his  reflection  serving  only  to  shew  him  that 
misery  which  his  habitual  sloth  and  indolence  will  not 
suffer  him  to  remedy.  At  length  being  grown  odious 
to  himself,  and  abhorring  his  own  company,  he  runs  into 
every  idle  assembly,  not  from  the  hopes  of  pleasure,  but 
merely  to  respite  the  pain  of  his  own  mind.  Listless 
and  uneasy  at  the  present,  he  hath  no  delight  in  reflect- 
ing on  what  is  past,  or  in  the  prospect  of  any  thing  to 
come.  This  man  of  pleasure,  when  afler  a  wretched 
scene  of  vanity  and  woe  his  animal  nature  is  worn  to  the 
stumps,  wishes  and  dreads  death  by  turns,  and  is  sick  of 
living,  wthout  having  ever  tried  or  known  the  true  life 
of  man.  Euph.  It  is  well  this  sort  of  life,  which  is  of 
so  little  benefit  to  the  owner,  conduceth  so  much  to 
that  of  the  public.  But  pray  tell  me,  do  these  gentle- 
men set  up  for  minute  philosophers  ?  Cri.  That  sect, 
you  must  know,  contains  two  sorts  of  philosophers,  the 
wet  and  the  dry.  Those  I  have  been  describing  are  of 
the  former  kind.  They  differ  rather  in  practice  than  ia 
theory.  As  an  older,  graver,  or  duller  man,  from  one 
that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or  fond  of  pleasure. 
The  dry  philosopher  passeth  his  time  but  dryly.  He  ha^ 
the  honour  of  pimping  for  the  vices  of  more  sprightly 
men,  who  in  return  offer  some  small  incense  to  his 
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vanity.  Upon  this  encouragment,  and  to  make  his 
own  mind  easy  when  it  is  past  being  pleased,  he  employs 
himself  in  justifying  those  excesses  he  cannot  partake  in. 
But  to  return  to  your  question,  those  miserable  folk  are 
mighty  men  for  the  minute  philosophy.  Euph.  What 
hinders  them  then  from  putting  an  end  to  their'  lives  ? 
Cru  Their  not  being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  profess.  Some,  indeed,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  do  now 
and  then  lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  And  as  the 
minute  philosophy  prevails,  we  daily  see  more  examples 
of  suicide.  But  they  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who 
would  put  an  end  to  their  lives  if  they  durst.  My  friend 
Clinias,  who  had  been  one  of  them,  and  a  philosopher 
of  rank,  let  me  into  the  secret  history  of  their  doubts 
and  fears  and  irresolute  resolutions  of  making  away  with 
themselves,  which  last  he  assures  me  is  a  frequent  topic 
^  >vith  men  of  pleasure,  when  they  have  drunk  themselves 
into  a  little  spirit.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical 
valour,  the  renowned  philosopher  Hermocrates  shot 
himself  through  the  head.  The  same  thing  hath  since 
been  practised  by  several  others,  to  the  great  relief  of 
their  friends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  they  run  upon  their  doom  with  the  same 
courage  as  a  bird  runs  into  the  mouth  of  a  rattle-snake, 
not  because  they  are  bold  to  die,  but  because  they  are 
afraid  to  live.  Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irre- 
ligion,  by  the  discourse  and  opinion  of  other  minute  phi- 
losophers, who  were  mutually  strengthened  in  their  own 
unbelief  by  his.  After  this  manner,  authority  working 
in  a  circle,  they  endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another. 
But  though  he  pretended  even  to  a  demonstration 
against  the  being  of  a  God,  yet  he  could  not  inwardly 
conquer  his  own  belief.  He  fell  sick,  and  acknowledged 
this  truth,  is  now  a  sober  man  and  a  good  Christian  ; 
owns  he  was  never  so  happy  as  since  he  became  such, 
nor  so  wretched  as  while  he  was  a  minute  philosopher. 
And  he  who  has  tried  both  conditions  may  be  allowed  a 
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proper,  judge  of  both.  Lys.  Truly  a  fine  account  of 
the  brightest  and  bravest  men  of  the  age  f  Cri.  Bright 
and  brave  are  fine  attributes.  But  our  curate  is  of  opi* 
nion,  that  all  your  free-thinking  rakes  are  either  fools 
or  cowards.  .  Thus  he  argues ;  if  such  a  man  doth  not 
see  his  true  interest,  he  wants  sense ;  if  he  doth,  but 
dare  not  pursue  it^  he  wants  courage.  In  this  manner, 
from  the  defect  of  sense  and  courage,  he  deduceth  that 
wliole  species  of  men,  who  are  so  apt  to  value  them- 
selves upon  both  those  qualities,  lys.  As  for  their 
courage,  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  proof  of  it ; 
and  for  their  understanding,  thanks  to  nature,  it  is  of  a 
size  not  to  be 'measured  by  country  parsons. 

XVIII.  Exxph.  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  country 
parson,  suspected  your  men  of  pleasure  were  such 
through  ignorance.  Lys.  Ignorance  of  what  \  Euph. 
Of  the  art  of  computing.  It  was  his  opinion  that  rakes 
cannot  reckon*.  And  that  for  want  of  this  skill  they 
make  wrong  judgments  about  pleasure,  on  the  right 
choice  of  whidn  their  happiness  depends.  Lys.  I  do  not 
understand  you.  Euph.  Do  you  grant  that  sense  per- 
ceiveth  only  sensible  diings  ?  Lys.  I  do.  Euph.  S^se 
perceiveth  only  things  present.  Lys.  This  too  I  grant. 
Euph.  Future  pleasures,  therefore,  and  pleasures  of  the 
understanding,  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  actual  sense. 
Lys.  They  are  not.  Euph.  Those  therefore  who  judge 
of  pleasure  by  sense,  may  find  themselvte  mistaken  at 
the  foot  of  the  account. 

f  Cum  lapidosa  chiragra 
Coatudit  articulos  veteris  ramalia  fagi» 
Turn  crasBos  transisse  dies  lucemque  palustrem, 
£t  nbi  jam  seri  vitam  ingemuere  relictam. 

To  make  a  right  computation,  should  you  not  consider 
all  the  faculties  and  all  the  kinds  of  pleasure,  takinginto 
your  account  the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  and 

*  PlatO'in  Protag.  f  Penius,  Sal»Vt, 
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rating  them  all  according  to  their  true  f  alutt  ?  Cri.  The 
Epicuf  eftns  themselves  allowed^  that  pleasure  whidi  pro« 
oures  a  greater  psun^  or  hinders  a  greater  pleasure^  should 
be  regarded  as  a  pain ;  and,  that  pain  which  procuret 
a  greater  pleasure,  or  prevents  a  greater  pain,  is  to  be^ 
accounted  a  pleasure.  In  order  ther^Me  to  make  a 
true  estimate  of  pleasure,  the  great  spring  of  action,  and 
that  from  mdience  the  conduct  of  life  takes  its  bias,  we 
ought  to  compute  intellectual  pleasures  and  future  {dea<* 
sures,  as  well  as  present  and  sensible :  we  ought  to  make 
allowance  ia  the  valuation  of  each  particular  pleasure^ 
iot  all  the  pains  and  evils,  for  all  the  disgust,  remorse, 
and  shame,  that  attend  it :  we  ought  to  r^ard  both  kind 
and  quantity,  the  sincerity,  the  intenseness,  and  the 
duration,  of  pleasures.  Evph.  And  all  these  points  duly 
considered,  will  not  Socrates  seem  to  have  had  reason 
on  his  side,  when  he  thought  ignoraiice  made  rakes^ 
and  particularly  their  being  ignortuik  (tf  what  he  calls  the 
science  of  more  and  less,  greater  and  smaller,  equality 
and  comparison,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  art  (tf  computing} 
Lys.  All  this  discourse  seems  notional.  For  rod  abili- 
ties of  every  kind,  it  is  well  known,  we  have  the  brightest 
men  of  the  age  among  us.  But  all  those  who  know  the 
world  do  calculate  that  what  you  call  a  good  Christian, 
who  hath  neither  a  large  conscience,  nor  unprejudiced 
mind,  must  be  unfit  for  the  affairs  of  it.  Thus  you  see^ 
while  you  compute  yourselves  out  of  pleasure,  others 
compute  you  out  of  business.  What  then  are  you  good 
for  with  all  your  computation  ?  Euph.  I  have  all  ima- 
ginable respect  for  the  abilities  of  free-thinkers.  My 
only  fear  was,  their  parts  might  be  too  lively  for  such 
slow  talents  as  forecast  and  computation,  the  gifts  of 
ordinary  men. 

XIX.  Cri.  I  cannot  make  them  the  same  compli- 
ment that  Euphranor  does.  For  though  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  characterize  the  whole  sect,  yet  thus  much  I 
may  truly  affirm,  that  those  who  have  fallen  in  my  way 
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hate  been  mostly  raw  men  of  pleasure,  old  sharpers  in 
business^  or  a  third  sort  of  lazy  sciolists,  who  are  nd- 
ther  men  of  business,  nor  mai  of  Speculation^  but  set 
up  for*  judges  or  critics  in  all  kinds,  without  having 
made  a  progress  in  any.  These  smong  men  of  the  world 
pass  for  profound  theorists,  and  among  speculative  men 
would  seem  to  know  the  world;    a  conceited  race, 
equally  useless  to  the  affairs  and  studies  of  mankind.* 
Such  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be  sectaries 
of  the  minute  philosophy.    I  will  not  deny  that  now  and 
then  you  may  meet  with  a  man  of  easy  manners,  that, 
without  those  faults  and  aflfectations,  is  carried  into  the 
party  by  the  mere  stream  of  education,  fii^ion,  or  com- 
pany ;  all  which  do  in  this  age  prgudice  men  against  re- 
ligion, even  those  who  mechanically  rail  at  prejudice. 
I  must  not  forget  that  the  minute  philosophers  havealse  a 
strong  party  among  the  beaux  and  fine  ladies ;  and,  as 
affectations  out  of  character  are  often  the  strongest, 
there  is  nothing  so  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as  one 
of  these  fine  things,  when  it  sets  up  for  free-thinking. 
But,  be  thesi^  professors  of  the  sect  never  so  dogmati- 
cal, their  authority  must  needs  be  smalt  with  men  of 
sense ;  for  who  would  choose  for  his  guide  in  the  search 
for  truth,  a  man  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up 
with  dress,  visits,  and  diversions  ?  or  whose  education 
hath  been  behind  a  counter,  or  in  an  office  ?  or  whose 
speculations  have  been  employed  on  the  forms,  of  busi- 
ness, who  are  only  well  read  in  the  ws^s  and  commerce 
of  mankind,  in  stockjobbing,  purloining,  supplanting, 
and  bribing  ?  Or  would  any  man  in  his  senses  give  a  fig 
for  meditations  and  discoveries  made  over  a  bottle?  And 
yet  it  is  certain,  tlMit  instead  of  thought,  books,  and 
study,  most  free-thinkers  are  the  proselytes  of  a  drink- 
ing dub.    Theic  prindples  are  ofien  settled^  and  deci- 
sions on  the  deepest  points  made,  when  they  are  not  fit 
to  make  a  bargain.    Ljfs.  Tou  forget  our  writers,  Crito. 
They  make  a  world  of  proselytes.  Cri.  So  would  worse 
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writers  in  such  a  cause.     Alas !  how  few  read !  and  of 
these,  how  few  are  able  to  judge  !    How  many  wish 
your  notions  true !  How  many  had  rather  be  diverted 
than  instructed !    How  many  are  convinced  by  a  title ! 
I  may  allow  your  reasons  to  be  efiectual,  without  allow- 
ing them  to  be  good.    Arguments,  in  themselves  of 
small  weight,  have  great  effect,  when  they  are. recom- 
mended by  a  mistaken  interest,  when  they  are  pleaded 
for  by  passion^  when  they  are  countenanced  by  the  hu- 
mour of  the  age ;  and  above  all,  with  some  sort  of  men, 
when  they  are  against  law,  government,  and  established 
opinions,  things  which,  as  a  wise  and  good  man  would 
not  depart  from  without  dear  evidence,  a  weak  or  a  bad 
man  will  affect  to  disparage  on  the  slightest  grounds. 
Lyz.  And  yet  the  arguments  of  our  philosophers  alarm. 
Cri.    The  force  of  their  reasoning  is  not  what  alarms : 
their  contempt  of  laws  and  government  is  alarming,  their 
application  to  the  young  and  ignorant  is  dangerous. 
Euph.    But  without  disputing  or  disparaging  their  ta- 
lent at  ratiocination,  it  seems  very  possible  their  success 
might  not  be  owing  to  that  alone.     May  it  not  in  some 
measure  be  ascribed  to  the  defects  of  others,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  perfections  ?  My  friend  Eucrates  used  to  say, 
that  the  church  would  thrive  and  flourish  beyond  all 
opposition,  if  some  certain  persons  minded  piety  more 
than  politics,  practices  than  polemics,  fundamentals 
than  consectaries,  substance  than  circumstance,  things 
than  notions,  and  notions  than  words.    Lys.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  the  effects  are  too  plain  to  be  denied. 
And  when  a  considering  man  observes  that  our  notions 
do,  in  this  most  learned  and  knowing  age,  spread  and 
multiply,  ir^  opposition  to  established  laws,  and  every 
day  gain  ground  against  a  body  so  numerous,  so  learned, 
so  well  supported,  protected,  and  encouraged,  for  the 
service  and  defence  of  religion  :  I  say,  when  a  man  ob- 
serves and  considers  all  this,  he  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  merits  of  our  cause ; 
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which,  had  it  been  supported  with  the  revenues  and  es- 
tablishments of  the  church  and  universities,  you  may 
guess  what  a  figure.it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that  it 
makes  without  them.  Euph.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied 
that  the  learned  professors  of  your  sect  do  not  meet  with 
the  encouragement  they  deserve.  Lys.  All  in.  due  time. 
Ptople  begin  to  open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  those  revenues  that  in  ignorant  times  were  applied 
to  a  wrong  use,  may  hereafter,  in  a  more  enlightened 
age,  be  applied  to  a  better.  Cri.  But  why  "professors 
and  encouragement  for  what  needs  no  teaching  ?  An 
acquaintance  of  mine  has  a  most  ingenious  footman  that 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  who  learned  your  whole  sys- 
tem in  half  an  hour :  he  knows  when  and  how  to  nod, 
shake  his  head,  smile,  and  give  a  hint,  as  well  as  the 
ablest  sceptic,  and  is  in  fact  a  very  minute  philosopher. 
Lys.  Pardon  me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn  religious  pre- 
judices, and  requires  a  strong  head.  Cri.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  might  have  been  once  upon  a  time.  But  in  the 
present  laudable  education,  I  know  several  who  have 
been  imbued  with  no  religious  notions  at  all ;  and  others 
who  have  had  them  so  yery  slight,  that  they  rubbed  off 
without  the  least  pains. 

XX.  Panope,  young  and  beautiful,  under  the  care 
of  her  aunt,  an  admirer  of  the  minute  philosophy,  was 
kept  from  learning .  the  principles  of  religion,  that  she 
might  not  be  accustomed  to  believe  withoiit  a  reason^ 
nor  assent  to  what  she  did  not  comprehend.  Panope 
was  not  indeed  prejudiced  with  religious  notions,  but 
got  a  notion  of  intriguing,  and  a  notion  of  play,  which 
ruinedherreputationby  fourteen,  and  her  fortune  by  four- 
and-twenty .  I  have  often  reflected  oh  the  different  fate  of 
two  brothers  in  my  neighbourhood.  Cleon,  the  elder, 
being  designed  an  accomplished  gentleman,  was  sent  to 
town,  and  had  the .  first  part  of  his  education  in  a  great 
school :  what  religion  he  learned  there  was  soon  un- 
learned in  a  certain  celebrated .  society,  which,  till  we 
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have  a  better,  may  pass  for  a  nursery  of  minute  philoso- 
phers. Cleon  dressed  well,  could  cheat  at  cards,  had  a 
nice  palate,  understood  the  mystery  of  the  die,  was  a 
mighty  man  in  the  minute  philosophy;  and  having 
shined  a  few  years  in  these  accomplishments,  he  died 
before  thirty,  childless  and  rotten,  expressing  the  utmost 
indignation  that  he  could  not  outlive  that  old  dog  his 
fether ;  who,  having  a  great  notion  of  polite  manners, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  purchased  ttiem  to  his 
favourite  son  with  much  expense,  but  had  been  more 
frdgal  m  the  education  of  Chserephon,  the  younger  son, 
who  was  brought  up  at  a  country  school,  and  entered  a 
commoner  in  the  university,  where  he  qualified  himself 
for  a  parsonage  in  his  father's  gift,  which  he  is  now  pos- 
sessed of,  together  with  the  estate  of  the  family,  and  d 
numerous  offspring.  Lys^  A  pack  of  unpolished  cubs, 
I  warrant.  Cri.  Less  polished,  perhaps,  but  more  sound, 
more  honest,  and  more  useful,  than  many  who  pass  for 
fine  gentlemen.  Crates,  a  worthy  justice  of  the  peace 
in  this  country,  having  had  a  son  miscarry  at  London, 
by  the  conversation  of  a  minute  philosopher,  used  to  say, 
with  a  great  air  of  complaint.  If  a  man  spoils  my  com, 
or  hurts  my  cattle,  I  have  a  remedy  against  him  ;  but  i( 
he  spoils  my  children  I  have  none.  Lys.  I  warrant  you 
he  was  for  penal  methods  :  he  would  have  had  a  law  to 
persecute  tender  consciences.  Cru  The  tender  consci- 
ence of  a  minute  philosopher  !  He  who  tutored  the  son 
of  Crates,  soon  after  did  justice  on  himself.  For  he 
taught  Lycidas,  a  modest  young  man,  the  principles  of 
his  sect.  Lycidas,  in  return,  debauched  his  daughter, 
an  only  child :  upon  which,  Charmides  (that  was  the 
minute  philosopher's  name)  hanged  himself.  Old  Bu- 
balion  in  the  city,  is  carking,  starving,  and  cheating, 
that  his  son  may  drink,  game,  and  keep  mistresses, 
hounds,  and  horses,  and  die  in  a  jail.  Bubalion  never- 
theless thinks  himself  wise,  and  passeth  for  one  that 
minds  the  main  chance.     He  is  a  minute  philosopher. 
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which  learning  he  acquired  behind  the  counter  from  the 
works  of  Prodicus  and  Tryphon.    This  same  Bubaliou 
was  one  night  at  supper^  talking  against  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  with  wo  or  three  grave  citizens^  one  of 
whom  the  next  day  declared  himself  a  bankrupt^  with  five 
thousand  pounds  of  Bubalion*8  in  his  hands ;  and  the 
night  following  he  received  a  note  from  a  servant,  who 
had  during  his  lecture  waited  at  table,  demanding  the 
sum  of  fifty  guineas  to  be  laid  under  a  stone,  and  con- 
cluding with  most   terrible  threats  and  imprecations. 
tys.  Not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  demonstra- 
tedy  that  the  public  is  at  bottom  no  suflferer  by  such  acci- 
dents, which  in  truth  are  inconvenient  only  to  private 
persons,  who  in  their  turn  too  may  reap  the  benefit  of 
them :  I  say,  not  to  repeat  all  that  hath  been  demon- 
strated on  that  head,  I  shall  only  ask  you  whether  there 
would  not  be  rakes  and  rogues,  although  we  did  not 
make  them  ?  Believe  me,  the  world  always  was  and  al- 
ways will  be  the  same,  as  long  as  men  are  men.     Cri. 
I  deny  that  the  world  is  always  the  same.     Human  na- 
ture, to  use  Alciphron's  comparison,  is  like  land,  better 
or  worse,  as  it  is  improved,  and  according  to  the  seeds 
or  principles  sown  in  it     Though  nobody  held  your 
tenets,  I  grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of 
oorrupt  app^tes  and  irr^ular  passions :  but  where  men^ 
to  the  force  c^  appetite  and  passion,  add  that  of  opi- 
nion, and  are  wicked  from  principle,  there  will  be  more 
men  wicked,  and  those  more  incurably  and  outrageous- 
ly so.    The  error  of  ^  lively  rake  lies  in  his  passions, 
and  may  be  refcnmed  :  but  the  dry  rogue  who  sets  up 
for  judgment  is  incorrigible.    It  is  an  observation  of 
Aristotle*s,  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  debauchees,  the 
a«(Mirifc»  and  the  oicoXiurroc,  of  which  the  one  is  so  against 
his  judgment,  the  other  with  it,  and  that  there  may  be 
hopes  of  the  former,  but  none  of  the  latter.    And  in 
fact  I  have  always  observed,  that  a  rake  who  is  a  minute 
phtbsopher^  when  grown  old,  becomes  a  sharper  in  bu 
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siness.  Lys.  I  could  name  you  several  such  who  hiave 
grown  most  noted  patriots.  Cri.  Patriots!  such  pa- 
triots as  Catiline  and  Mark  Antony.  Lys.  And  what 
then  ?  Those  famous  Romans  were  brave  though  un- 
successful. They  wanted  neither  sense  nor  courage,  and 
if  their  schemes  had  taken  effect,  the  brisker  part  of 
their  countrymen  had  been  much  the  better  for  them. 

XXI.  The  wheels  of  government  go  on,  though 
wound  up  by  different  hands ;  if  not  in  the  same  form, 
yet  in  some  other,  perhaps  a  better.    There  is  an  end- 
less variety  in  nature.  Weak  men,  indeed,  are  prejudiced 
towards  rules  and  systems  in  life  and  government ;  and 
think  if  these  are  gone  all  is  gone :  but  a  man  of  a  great 
soul  and  free  spirit  delights  in  the  noble  experiment  of 
blowing  up  systems  and  dissolving  governments,  to  mould 
them  anew  upon  other  principles  and  in  another  shape. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  a  plastic  nature  in  things 
that  seeks  its  own  end.     Pull  a  state  to  pieces,  jumble, 
confound,  and  shake  together,  the  particles  of  human 
society,  and  then  let  them  stand  a  while,  and  you  shall 
soon  see  them  settle  of  themselves  in  some  convenient 
order,  where  heavy  heads  are  lowest,  and  men  of  genius 
uppermost.  Euph.  Lysicles  speaks  his  mind  freely.  Lys. 
Where  was  the  advantage  of  free-thinking  if  it  were 
not  attended  with  free-speaking,  or  of  free-speaking  if  it 
did  not  produce  free-acting  ?  We  are  for  absolute,  in- 
dependent, original  freedom  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Inward  freedom  without  outward  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  set  a  man's  judgment  at  variance  with  his  prac- 
tice.    Cri.  This  free  way  of  Lysicles  may  seem  new  to 
you ;  it  is  not  so  to  me.    As  the  minute  philosophers 
lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  of 
any  kind,  nothing  but  what  may  be  made  a  jest  of,  ex- 
ploded, and  changed  like  the  fashion  of  their  clothes ;  so 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  them  to  utter  their 
schemes  and  principles,  not  only  in  select  companies, 
but  even  in  public.     In  a  certain  part  of  the  world, 
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where  ingenious  men  are  wont  tp  retail  their  specula- 
tions^ I  remember  to  have  seen  a  valetudinarian  in  a 
long  wig  and  cloak  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  table, 
with  half  £^  dozen  of  disciples  about  him.  After  he  had 
talked  about  religion  in  a  manner  and  with  an  air  that 
would  make  one  think  atheism  established  by  law,  and 
religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered  upon  civil  govern- 
ment, and  observed  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural 
world  was  in  a  perpetual  circulation :  Animals,  said  he, 
who  draw  their  sustenance  from  the  earth,  mix  with  that 
same  earth,  and  in  their  turn  become  food  for  v^eta- 
bles,  which  again  nourish  the  animal  kind :  the  vapours 
that  ascend  from  lUls  globe  descend  back  upon  it  in  show- 
ers: the  elements  alternately  prey  upon  each  other: 
that  which  one  part  of  nature  loseth  another  gains,  the 
sum  total  remaining  always  the  same,  being  neither  big- 
ger nor  lesser,  better  nor  worse,  for  all  these  intestine 
changes.  Even  so,  said  this  learned  professor,  the  re- 
volutions in  the  civil  world  are  no  detriment  to  human 
kind,  one  part  whereof  rises  as  the  other  falls,  and  wins 
by  another's  loss*  A  man  therefore  who  thinks  deeply, 
and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  system,  is  no  more  a  bigot 
to  government  than  to  religion.  He  knows  how  to  suit 
himself  to  occasions,  and  make  the  best  of  every  event: 
for  the  rest,  he  looks  on  all  translations  of  power  and 
property  from  one  hand  to  another  with  a  philosophic 
indifference.  Our  lecturer  concluded  his  discourse 
with  a  most  ingenious  analysis  of  all  political  and  moral 
virtues  into  their  first  principles  and  causes^  shewing 
them  to  be  mere  fashions^  tricks  of  state,  and  illusions 
on  the  vulgar.  Lys.  We  have  been  often  told  of  the 
good  effects  of  religion  and  learning,  churches  and  uni- 
versities :  but  I  dare  affirm,  that  a  dozen  or  two  ingeni- 
ous men  of  our  sect  have  done  m(H*e  towards  advancing 
real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous  lectures  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  years,  than  all  the  ecclesiastics  put  to- 
gether for  as  many  centuries.     Euph.  And  the  nation 
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no  doubt  thrives  accordingly;  but  it  seems^  Crito^  you 
have  heard  them  discourse.  Oi.  Upon  hearing  this 
and  other  lectures  of  the  sam^  tendency^  methooght 
it  was  needless  to  establidi  prctfessors  for  the  minute  phi- 
losophy in  either  univernty^  while  there  are  so  many 
spontaneous  lecturers  in  every  comer  of  the  streets, 
ready  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  rub  off  their  prejudices 
about  religion,  loyalty,  and  public  spirit.  Lys.  If  wish- 
ing was  to  any  purpose,  I  could  wish  for  a  telescope 
that  might  draw  into  my  laew  things  future  in  time,  as 
well  as  distant  in  place.  Oh !  that  I  could  but  look  into 
the  next  age,  and  behold  what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing 
to  be,  the  glorious  harvest  of  our  prindples,  the  spread- 
ing of  which  hath  produced  a  visible  tendency  in  the 
nation  towards  something  great  and  new.  Cri.  One 
thing  I  dare  say  you  would  expect  to  see,  be  the  changes 
and  agitations  of  the  public  what  th^  will,  that  is,  every 
free-thinker  upon  his  1^.  You  are  all  sons  of  nature, 
who  cheerfully  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  commen  mass. 
Lys.  And  it  must  be  owned  we  have  a  maxim,  that  each 
should  take  care  of  one.  Cri.  Alas,  Lysicles,  you  wrong 
your  own  character.  You  would  feign  pass  upon  the 
world  and  upon  yourselves  for  interested  cunning  men: 
but  can  any  thing  be  more  disinterested  than  to  sacri- 
fice all  regards  to  the  abstracted  speculation  of  truth  ? 
Or  can  any  thing  be  more  void  of  all  cunning  than  to 
ppblish  your  discoveries  to  the  world,  teadi  others  to 
play  the  whole  game,  and  arm  mankind  against  your- 
selves ? 

XXIL  If  a  man  may  venture  to  suggest  so  mean  a 
thought  as  the  love  of  their  country,  to  souls  fired  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  and  grasping 
the  whole  extent  of  nature,  I  would  humbly  propose  it 
to  you,  gentlemen,  to  observe  the  caution  practised  by 
all  other  discoverers,  projectors,  and  makers  of  experi- 
ments, who  never  hazard  all  on  the  first  trial.  Would 
it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the  success  of  your  principles  on 


a  siqMt  n|ikU  iaflome  vGmoto  oornBr  ?  For'  instanco^ 
ist  mp  a  ooloBjr  of  atheists  •  in  Moiiomotapii>  and  see  liowf 
it  pMBpcrB  befote  jov  pcboeed  any  fiurthar  ait  home  t 
half  a  doBsn  th^Klped  o£^  mamte  philb60[^ers  migiBt 
Msily  be  apand  upon  m>gpcA  a  deai|^  la  tha^mfiaur 
^^ii^^'  y<^^  gendenen^  who  h we .  foiaadi  out  that  thna 
is:  nothing'  to  be  hoped  ov  feared  m  aqother  life,  that 
oonsoanee  is  a  bog-bear,  tfaot  thq  baiida  of  gowrnpHfit 
and  the  osment  of  human  society  are  fotten  things^  tp 
be  resolved  and  cruinfaied  inta  nothing  by  the  acgja^ 
mentation  of  e?ery  mmote  philosopher,  be  so  good  af 
tO:  keep  these  sublime  dtsooferies  to  yourselves :  sufier 
tts,  our  wiveSji  our  ohihken,  our  servants^  and  om  neighs* 
boors,  to  oontinoe  in  the  bdief  and  ws^  of  thinking  es^ 
tabiished  by  the  kws  o(f  our  country,  in  good  eaimst^ 
I  nisb  yoioL  wookl  go  try  your  eiperhneMa  among  ihk 
Hottentots  or  Turks.  1^«.  The  Hoitentote  w^  think 
well  of,  bdieving  diem  to  be  an  imppejudiced  pisople!} 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  their  diet  and  oostoms  wouM  not 
agree  with  our  philosophers.  A*  ibr  thq  Turks^  they 
are  l>igot8,  who  have  a  notion  of  God  and  a  respect  hff 
Jesus  Christ;  I  question  whether  it  might  be  safe  to 
wnture  among  them.  Cn*.  Make  your  expertmentdieil 
in  sonie  other  part  of  Christendom.  Lys,  We  hold  all 
ether  Christian  nations  to  be  muoh  unckr  the  power  of 
pre)udioec  even  otn*  neighbours  the  Diitoh  are  too 
anuch  pre}udioed  in  fevoor  of  their  rdigipn  by  bfr  es^ 
tiblish^  for  a  prudent  man  to  attempt  hmovia^^ons  pn^ 
der  their  government  Upon  the  whole  it  seems,  we 
can  exeoote  pur  sohcmes  no  wherewith  so  modi  sesurifty 
and  suqh  prospect  of  sucoess  as  «t  home.  Not  to  say 
that  we  haye  ab«eady  made  a  good  progress.  Oh  I  thsk 
we  oould  but  onee  see  a  parliament  of  tqie,  staundi^ 
fibertine  (ree-thmkeysl  Qri.  God  forbid  t  I  should  be 
Sony  to  have  ^wAi  men  for  my  servants,  not  to  say,  for 
mj  masters.    Lff9.  In  that  we  differ. 

XKilL  But  yon  will  a^ee  with  me  that  the  right 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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way  to  come  at  this,  was  to  begin  with  extirpating  the 
prgudices  of  particular  persons.  We  have  carried  on 
this  work  for  many  years  with  much  art  and  industry; 
and  at  first  with  secrecy ^  working  like  moles  under 
ground,  conceafing  our  progress  from  the  public,  and 
our  ultimate  views  from  many,  even  of  our  own.  pro- 
adytes',  bbwing  the  coals  between  polemical  divineSi;  , 
laying  hold  on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  the 
passions  and  folly  of  dmrdimen  afforded,  to  the  advan^ 
tage  of  our  sect.  As  our  principles  obtained,  we  stilt 
proceeded  to  farther  inferences;  and  as  our  numbers 
multiplied,  we  gradually  disclosed  ourselves  and  our  opi- 
nions :  where  we  are  now  I  need  not  say.  We  have 
stubbed  and  weeded  and  cleared  human  nature  to  that 
d^ree,  that  in  a  littie  time,  leaving  it  alone  without  any 
labouring  or  teaching,  you  fthall  see  natural  and  just 
ideas  sprout  forth  of  themselves.  ChV  But  I  have  heard 
a  man,  who  had  lived  long  and  observed  much,  remark, 
that  the  worst  and  most  unwholesome  weed  was  this 
same  minute  philosophy.  We  have  had,  said  he,  divers 
q)idemical  distempers  in  the  state,  but  this  hath  pro- 
duced of  all  others  the  most  destructive  plague.  En- 
thusiasm had  its  day,  its  effects  were  violent  and  soon 
over :  this  infects  more  quietly,  but  spreads  widely :  the 
former  bred  a  fever  in  the  state,  this  breeds  a  consump- 
tion and  final  decay.  A  rebellion  or  an  invasion  alarms 
and  puts  the  public  upon  its  defence ;  but  a  corruption 
of  principles  works  its  ruin  more  slowly  perhaps,  but 
more  surely.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fable  I  some- 
where met  with  in  the  writings  of  a  Swiss  philosopher, 
setting  forth  the  original  of  brandy  and  gunpowder. 
The  government  of  the  north  being  once  upon  a  time 
vacant,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  convened  a 
council  in  hell,  wherein,  upon  cotnpetition  between  two 
demons  of  rank,  it  was  determined  they  should  both 
make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  should  succeed  who 
did  most  mischief.    One  made  his  appearance  in  the 
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shape  of  gunpowder,  the  other  in  that  of  brandy :  the 
former  was  a  declared  enemy,  and  roared  with  a  terrible 
noise,  which  made  folks  afraid,  and  put  them  on  their 
guard:  the  other  passed  as  a  friend  and  a  physician 
through  the  world,  disguised  himself  with  sweets,  and 
perfumes,  and  drugs,  made  his  way  into  the  ladies*  ca- 
binets, and  the  apothecaries*  shops,  and  under  the  notion- 
of  helping  digestion,  comforting  the  spirits,  and  cheer- 
ing the  heart,  produced  directly  contrary  effects ;  and 
having  insensibly  thrown  great  numbers  of  human  kind 
into  a  lingering  but  fatal  decay,  was  found  to  people  hell 
and  the  grave  so  fast  as  to  merit  the  government  which 
he  still  possesses. 

XXIV.  Lys.  Those  who  please  may  amuse  them- 
selves with  fables  and  allegories.  This  is  plain  English : 
liberty  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  the  support  of  liberty. 
Cru  To  me  is  seems  that  liberty  and  virtue  were  made 
for  each  other.  If  any  man  wish  to  enslave  his  country, 
nothing  is  a  fitter  preparative  than  vice ;  and  nothing 
leads  to  vice  so  surely  as  irreligion.  For  my  part,  I  can- 
not comprehend  or  find  out,  after  having  considered  it 
in  all  lights,  How  this  crying  down  religion  should  be  the 
effect  of  honest  views  towards  a  just  and  legal  liberty. 
Some  seem  to  propose  an  indulgence  in  vice.  Others 
may  have  in  prospect  the  advantage  which  needy  and 
ambitious  men  are  used  to  make  in  the  ruin  of  a  state  ; 
one  may  indulge  a  pert  petulant  spirit ;  another  hope  to 
be  esteemed  among  libertines,  when  he  wants  wit  to 
please  or  abilities  to  be  useful.  But,  be  men^s  views 
what  they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  principles 
have  done;  who  has  been  the  better  for  the  instructions; 
of  these  minute  philosophers?  Let  us  compare  what 
we  are  in  respect  of  learning,  loyalty,  honesty,  wealthy 
power,  and  public  spirit,  with  what  we  have  been.  Free^ 
thinking  (as  it  is  called)  hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late, 
years.  Let  us  see  what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or  what 
efi^ts  it  hath  produced.    To  make  a  catalogue  of  ills 
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is  disagreeable ;  and  the  only  blessing  it  can  pretend  to 
is  luxury:  that  same  blessing  which  revenged  the  world 
upon  old  Rome :  that  same  luxury  that  makes  a  nation, 
like  a  diseased  pampered  body,  look  full  and  fat  with  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  Liyn.  You  mistake  the  matter.  There 
are  no  people  who  think  and  argue  better  about  the  pub- 
lic good  of  a  state  than  our  sect ;  who  have  also  invented 
many  things  tending  to  that  end,  which  we  cannot  as 
3^et  conveniently  put  in  practice.  Cri.  But  one  point 
there  is  from  which  it  must  be  owned  the  public  hath 
already  received  some  advantage,  which  is  the  effect  of 
your  principles  flowing  from  them,  and  spreading  as  they 
do :  I  mean  that  old  Roman  practice  of  self-murder, 
which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  distress,  ridding  the 
world  and  themselves  of  the  miserable.  Lys.  You  were 
pleased  before  to  make  some  reflections  on  this  custom, 
and  laugh  at  the  irresolution  of  our  free-thinkers ;  but 
I  can  aver  for  matter  of  feet,  that  they  have  often  recom- 
mended it  by  their  example  as  well  as  arguments,  and 
that  it  is  solely  owing  to  them  that  a  practice,  so  useful 
and  magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
lunatics,  and  restored  to  that  credit  among  men  of  sense 
which  it  anciently  had.  In  whatever  light  you  may  con- 
rider  it,  this  is  in  fact  a  solid  benefit:  but  the  best  effect 
of  our  principles,  is  that  light  and  truth  so  visibly  shed 
abroad  in  the  world.  From  how  many  prejudices,  errors, 
perplexities,  and  contradictions,  have  we  freed  the  minds 
of  our  fellow-subjects !  How  many  hard  words  and  in- 
tricate absurd  notions  had  possessed  the  minds  of  men 
brfore  our  philosophers  appeared  in  the  world !  But  now 
even  women  and  children  have  right  and  sound  notions 
of  things.  What  say  you  to  this,  Crito  ?  Cri.  I  say,  with 
respect  to  these  great  advantages  of  destroying  men  and 
notions,  that  I  question  whether  the  public  gains  as  much 
by  the  latter  as  it  loseth  by  the  former.  For  my  own 
part,  I  had  rather  my  wife  and  children  all  believed  what 
they  had  no  notion  df,  and  daily  pronounced  words  with- 
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out  a  meaning,  than  tliat  any  one  of^bem  should  cut  hit 
throat,  or  leap  out  of  a  window.  ^Errors  and  nonsense^ 
as  such,  are  of  small  concern  in  the  eyes  of  the  public^ 
which  considers  not  the  metaphysical  truth  of  notion% 
so  much,  as  the  tendency  they  have  to  produce  good  or 
evil.  Truth  itself  is  valued  by  the  public,  as  it  hath  an 
influence,  and  is  felt  in  the  course  of  life.  You  may  con«- 
fute  a  whole  shelf  of  school-men,  and  discover  many  spe« 
culative  truths,  without  any  great  merit  towards  your 
country.  But  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  minute  philo- 
sophers are  not  the  men  to  whom  we  are  most  beholden 
for  discoveries  of  that  kind :  this  I  say  must  be  allowed, 
supposing,  what  I  by  no  means,  grant,  your  notions  to 
be  true.  For,  to  say  pl^nly  what  I  think,  the  tendency 
of  your  opinions  is  so  bad,  that  no  good  man  can  en* 
dure  them,  and  your  arguments  for  them  so  weak  that 
no  wise  man  will  admit  them.  Lys.  Has  it  not  been 
proved  as  clear  as  the  meridian  sun,  that  the  politer  sort 
of  men  lead  much  happier  lives,  and  swim  in  pleasurie, 
since  the  spreading  of  our  principles  ?  But,  not  to  repeat 
or  insist  further  on  what  has  been  so  amply  deduced,  I 
shall  (Hily  add,  that  the  advantages  flowing  from  them  ex- 
tend to  the  tenderest  age  and  the  softer  sex :  our  prin- 
ciples deliver  diildren  from  terrors  by  night,  and  ladies 
from  splenetic  hours  by  day.  Instead  of  these  old- 
fashioned  things,  prayers  and  the  Bible,  the  grateful 
'amusements  of  drams,  dice,  and  biUets-doux,  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  fair  sex  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  dress 
and  paint,  drink  and  game,  adorn  and  divert  themsdves^ 
and  enter  into  all  the  sweet  society  of  life.  Cri.  I  thought, 
Lysides,  the  argument  from  pleasure  had  been  exhausted : 
but  since  you  have  not  done  with  that  point,  let  us  once 
more  by  Euphranor*s  rule  cast  up  the  account  of  plea- 
sure and  pain»  as  credit  and  debt,  under  distinct  articles. 
We  will  set  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  lady  ridi  dothes, 
dice,  cordials,  'scandal,  late  hours,  against  vapours,  dis- 
taste remorse^  losses  at  play,  and  the  terrible  distress  of 
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ill-spent  age  increasing  every  day :  suppose  ho  cruel  ac- 
cident of  jealousy,  no  madness  or  infamy  of  love,  yet  at 
the  foot  of  the  account  you  shall  find  that  empty,  giddy, 
gaudy,  fluttering  thing,  not  half  so  happy  as  a  butterfly 
or  a  grasshopper  on  a  summer's  day:  and  for  a  rake  or 
man  of  pleasure,  the  reckoning  will  be  much  the  same^ 
if  you  place  listlessness,  ignorance,  rottenness,  loathing, 
craving,  quarrelling,  and  such  qualities  or  accomplish- 
ments, over  against  his  little  circle  of  fleeting  amuse- 
ments, long  woe  against  momentary  pleasure;  and  if  it 
be  considered  that,  when  sense  and  appetite  go  ofi^, 
though  he  seek  refuge  from  his  conscience  in  the  minute 
philosophy,  yet  in  this.yovi  will  find  if  you  sift  him  to 
the  bottom,  that  he  affects  much,  believes  little,  knows 
nothing.  Upon  which  Lysicles  turning  to  me,  observed, 
that  Crito  might  dispute  against  fact  if  he  pleased,  but 
that  every  otie  must  see  the  nation  was  ihe  merrier  for 
their  principles.  True,  answered.  Crito,  we  are  a  merry 
nation  indeed:  young  men  laugh  at  the  old;  children 
•  despise  their  parents :  and  subjects  make  a  jest  of  the  go- 
vernment :  happy  effects  of  the  minute  philosophy !  , 
XXV.  Lys.  Infer  what  effects  you  please :  that  will 
not  make  our  principles  less  true.  Cri .  Their  truth  is 
not  what  I  am  now  considering.  The  point  at  present  is 
the  usefulness  of  your  principles ;  and  to  decide  this 
point  we  need  only  take  a  short  view  of  them  fairly  pro- 
posed and  laid  together :  that  there  is  no  God  or  provi- 
dence ;  that  man  is  as  the  beasts  that  perish ;  that  his 
happiness  as  theirs  consists  in  obeying  animal  instincts, 
appetites,  and  passions:  that  all  stings  of  conscience  and 
sense  of  guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education ;  that 
religion  is  a  state  trick ;  that  vice  is  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic; that  the  soul  of  man  is  corporeal,  and  dissolveth  like 
a  flame  or  vapour ;  that  man  is  a  machine  actuated  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  motion ;  that  consequently  he  is 
no  agent,  or  subject  of  guilt;  that  a  wise  man  will  make 
his  own  particular  individual  interest  in  this  present  life 
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•the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions :  these  and  such 
opinions  are,  it  seems^  the  tenets  of  a  minute  philoso- 
pher, who  is  himself,  according  to  his  own  principles^ 
an  organ  played  on  by  sensible  objects,  a  ball  bandied 
about  by  appetites  and  passions ;  so  subtle  is  he  as  to 
be  able  to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  reasonings;  so 
sharp-sighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of 
things  as  to  find  out,  that  the  most  interested  occult 
cunning  is  the  only  true  wisdom.  To  complete  his 
character,  this  curious  piece  of  clock-work,  having  no 
principle  of  action  within  itself,  and  denying  that  it  hath 
or  can  have  any  one  free  thought  or  motion,  sets  up  for 
the  patron  of  liberty,  and  earnestly  contends  for  free-^ 
thinking.  Crito  had  no  sooner  made  an  end  but  Ly- 
sicles  addressed  himself  to  Euphranor  and  me :  Crito^ 
said  he,  has  taken  a  world  of  pains,  but  convinced  me 
only  of  one  single  point,  to  wit,  that  I  must  despair  of 
convincing  him.  Never  did  I  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  life  meet  with  a  man  so  deeply  immersed  in  preju- 
dice :  let  who  will  pull  him  out  for  me.  But  I  entertain 
better  hopes  of  you.  I  can  answer,  said  I,  for  myself,, 
that  my  eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  to  conviction : 
I  am  attentive  to  all  that  passes,  and  upon  the  whole 
shall  form,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a  veiy  impartial 
judgment.  Crito,  said  Euphranor,  is  a  more  enterpris- 
ing man  than  I,  thus  to  rate  and  lecture  a  philosopher 
For  my  part,  I  always  find  it  easier  to  learn  than  to 
teach.  I  shall  therefore  beg  your  assistance  to  rid  me 
of  some  scruples  about  the  tendency  of  your  opinions; 
which  I  find  myself  unable  to  master,  thou^  never  so 
willing.  This  done,  though  we  should  not  tread  exactly 
in  the  same  steps,  nor  perhaps  go  the  same  road ;  yet 
we  shall  not  run  in  all  points  diametrically  opposite  one 
to  another. 

XXVI.  Tdl  me  now,  Lysicles,  you  who  are  a  mi- 
nute observer  of  things,  whether  a  shade  be  more  agree- 
able, at  morning,  or  evening,  or  noon-day.   Lys.  Doubt- 
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less,  at  noon-day.  Euph.  And  what  disposeth  men  to 
rest?  lAfs.  Exercifle.  £uph.  When  do  men  make 
the  greatest  fires  ?  Lys.  In  the  coldest  weather.  EtqA. 
and  what  creates  a  love  for  icy  liquors  ?  lofs.  Excessive 
h^4  Euph.  What  if  you  riuse  a  pendulum  to  a  great 
height  on  one  side  ?  lys.  It  will,  when  left  to  itself^ 
ascend  so  much  the  higher  on  the  other.  £tip&.  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  darkness  ensues  firom  light, 
rest  from  motion,  heat  from  cold,  and  in  general  that 
one  extreme  is  the  consequence  of  another  ?  Lys.  It 
should  seem  so.  Eupk.  And  doth  not  this  observation 
hold  in  the  dvil  as  well  as  natural  world  ?  Doth  not 
power  produce  licence,  and  licence  power  ?  Do  not 
whigs  make  tories,  and  tories  whigs:  bigots  make 
atheists,  and  atheists  bigots  ?  lAfs.  Granting  this  to  be 
true.  Euph.  Will  it  not  hence  follow,  that  as  we  abhor 
slavish  principles,  we  should  avoid  running  into  licen- 
tious ones  ?  I  am  and  always  was  a  sincere  lover  of 
liberty,  legal  English  liberty ;  which  I  esteem  a  diief 
blessing,  ornament,  and  comfort  of  life,  and  the  great 
prerogative  of  an  Englishman.  But  is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  upon  the  nation's  running  into  a  licentious- 
ness which  hath  never  been  endured  in  any  civilized 
country,  men  feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme 
may  naturally  fall  into  the  other  ?  You  must  allow, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  philosophers,  like  you  and 
Alciphron.  Lys.  This  I  readily  acknowledge.  EupL 
I  have  another  scruple  about  the  tendency  of  your  opi- 
nions. Suppose  you  should  prevail,  and  destroy  this 
protestant  church  and  clergy :  how  could  you  come  at 
the  popish  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  there  is  a  great 
number  of  emissaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  disguised 
in  England :  who  can  tell  what  harvest  a  clergy  so 
numerous,  so  subtle,  and  so  well  furnished  with  argu- 
ments to  work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated  minds,  may  be 
able  to  make  in  a  country  despoiled  of  all  religion,  and 
feeling  the  want  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  whether  the  spirit  of 
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free-thinking  ending  with  the  opposition,  and  the  vanity 
with  the  distinction,  when  the  whole  nation  are  alike 
infidels ;  who  can  tell,  I  say,  whether  in  such  a  juncture 
the  men  of  genius  themselves  may  not  affisct  a  new  dis^ 
tinction,  esad  be  the  first  converts  to  popery  i  lys.  And 
suppose  they  should.  Between  friends  it  would  be  no 
great  matter.  These  are  our  maxims.  In  the  first 
place  we  hold  it  would  be  best  to  have  no  religion  at  alL 
Secondly^  we  hold  that  all  religions  are  indifferent.  If 
therefin-e  upon  trial  we  find  the  country  cannot  do  vrith^ 
out  a  religion,  why  not  popery  as  well  as  another  ?  I 
know  several  ingenious  men  of  our  sect,  who,  if  we  had 
a  popish  prince  on  the  throne,  would  turn  papists  to- 
morrow^  This  is  a  paradox,  but  I  shall  explain  it.  A 
prince  whom  we  compliment  with  our  religion,  to  be 
sure  must  be  grateful.  Rwpk.  I  understand  you.  But 
vrhat  becomes  of  fi-ee-thinking  all  the  while  ?  lyB.  Oh  ! 
we  should  have  more  than  ever  of  that^  for  we  should 
keep  it  all  to  ourselves.  As  for  the  amusement  of  retail-- 
ing  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largdy  compensated  by 
solid  advantages  of  another  kind.  Evjh,  It  seems  then, 
by  this  account,  the  tendency  you  observed  in  the  nation 
towards  something  great  and  new,  proves  a  tendency 
towards  popery  and  slavery,  lys.  Mistake  us  not, 
good  Eu^ranor.  The  thing  first  in  our  intention  is 
consummate  liberty :  but  if  this  will  not  do,  and  there 
must  after  all  be  such  things  tolerated  as  religion  and 
government,  we  are  wisely  willing  to  make  the  best  of 
both.  Cri.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  thought  I  have 
often  had,  that  the  minute  philoso{^ers  are  dupes  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  two  most  avowed,  professed,  busy,  propa- 
gators of  infidelity,  in  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occa* 
sions,  that  I  ever  met  with,  were  both  bigoted  papists, 
and  being  both  men  of  considerable  estates,  suffered 
considerably  on  that  score ;  whidi  it  is  wonderful  their 
thinking  disciples  should  never  reflect  upon.  H^mon, 
a  most  distinguished  writer  among  the  minute  phikw)- 
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pliers,  aiid  liero  of  the  sect,  I  am  well  assured,  tivas  once 
a  papist,  and  never  heard  that  he  professed  any  other 
religion.  I  know  that  many  of  the  church  of  Rome 
abroad,  are  pleased  with  the  growth  of  infidelity  among 
JUS,  as  hoping  it  may  make  way  for  them.  The  emis- 
saries of  Rome  are  known  to  have  personated  several 
other  sects,  which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up 
amongst  us,  and  why  not  this  of  the  minute  philosophers, 
of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to  ruin  both  church  and 
state  ?  I  myself  have  known  a  Jesuit  abroad  talk  among 
English  gentlemen  like  a  free-thinker.  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  Jesuits,  known  to  be  such  by  the  minute 
philosophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  dubs : 
and  I  have  observed  them  to  approve,  and  speak  better 
of  the  Jesuits,  than  of  any  other  clergy  whatsoever. 
Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  subtle  spirit, 
the  refined  politics,  and  wonderful  economy,  of  tliat 
renowned  society,  need  only  read  the  account  given  of 
them  by  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  De  Monarchia 
Solipsorum ;  and  those  who  are,  will  not  be  surprised 
they  should  be  able  to  make  dupes  of  our  minute  phi- 
losophers :  dupes,  I  say,  for  I  can  never  think  they  sus- 
pect they  are  only  tools  to  serve  the  ends  of  cunninger 
men  than  themselves.  They  seem  to  me  drunk  and 
giddy  with  a  false  notion  of  liberty,  and  spurred  on  by 
this  principle  to  make  mad  experiments  on  their  coun- 
try, they  agree  only  in  pulling  down  all  that  stands  in 
their  way ;  without  any  concerted  scheme,  and  without 
caring  or  knowing  what  to  erect  in  its  stead.  To  hear 
them,  as  I  have  often  done,  descant  on  the  mora!  vir- 
tues, resolve  them  into  shame,  then  laugh  at  shame  as 
a  weakness,  admire  the  unconfined  lives  of  savages, 
despise  all  order  and  decency  of  education,  one  would 
think  the  intention  of  these  philosophers  was,  when  they 
had  pruned  and  weeded  the  notions  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, and  divested  them  of  their  prejudices,  to  strip 
them  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  country  with  naked 
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followers  of  nature^  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  bru- 
tality. Here  Crito  made  a  pause,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Aldphron,  who  during  this  whole  conversation  had  sat 
thoughtful  and  attentive,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
with  an  air  one  while  dissatisfied  at  what  Lysicles  ad- 
vanced, another  serene  and  pleased,  seeming  to  approve 
some  better  thought  of  his  own.  But  the  day  being  now 
far  spent,  Alciphron  proposed  to  adjourn  the  argument 
till  the  following ;  when,  said  he,  I  shall  set  matters  on 
a  new  foundation,  and  in  so  full  and  clear  a  light,  as,  I 
doubt  not,  will  give  entire  satisfaction.  So  we  changed 
the  discourse,  and  after  a  repast  upon  cold  provisions, 
took  a  walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  cool  <^  the  even- 
ing returned  to  Crito*s. 


END   OP   VOL.   I. 
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